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ANTIQUATED BANKING AND FINANCIAL SYSTEMS. 


AST month we published an article by Mr. W. R. Lawson of Lon- 
L. don, entitled “Wall Street and Lombard Street,” in which were 
shown the changes that have taken place in the London money 
market in the-past forty years. In the face of these changes, and the 
tremendous increase in business that has taken place, the Bank of Eng- 
land has found great difficulty in protecting the national gold reserve and 
in meeting the vastly increased demands made upon it. Business has 
grown enorinously, and the conditions under which it is transacted have 
changed, but the machinery of the bank remains unimproved. 

The banks of the United States and the sub-Treasury system are in 
much the same position as the Bank of England, so far as relates to ability 
to meet the demands of modern business. In both cases it is false con- 
servatism that delays obviously necessary reforms. Recent events have 
emphasized the necessity of taking heed of the imperfections referred to, 
if we wish to escape serious disturbance of our finances. 

The United States is in a position to-day where it imperatively needs 
the soundest and wisest system of banking, and of handling the public 
revenues, that can be devised. In nearly everything else we have made 
marvellous progress, but the operations of the sub-Treasury system—as 
we have many times pointed out in detail—continue to affect the money 
market injuriously, and the banking system, though approaching perfec- 
tion in many respects, has outgrown the conditions that existed when the 
National Banking Act was passed—--nearly fifty years ago. 

We need not only to take measures to prevent monetary panics, but we 
should begin the work of shaping our banking and monetary systems 
with a view to the wonderful growth of the country’s foreign and domestic 
commerce. Whatever temporary recessions there may be, the direction 
of this country is inevitably toward greater trade, increased wealth and 
enlarged prosperity; and while we should not fail to do whatever may 
be done to avert the shock of calamity, should it come, we must realize 
that the problem about which thought must be taken is how to adapt our 
banking machinery to the safe, economical and efficient handling of a 
continuously growing volume of industry and trade. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ALL Street has again been indulging in the comedy of marking 
stocks down to bargain figures on one day and changing its 
mind and marking them up again on the next. Within a period 

of twenty-four hours the prices of securities dealt in on the Exchange 
are reported to have gone down about $600,000,000, but a large part of 
this loss was recovered on the following day, though most of the recovery 
in prices was subsequently lost. 

The theories advanced to account for this sudden fall and almost as 
sudden rise in prices are sufficiently numerous and various to suit all tastes. 
Whatever the real cause may have been, it does not seem worthy of having 
much importance attached to it. 

Perhaps the best feature of a flurry like the one under review is that 
it reveals the remarkable strength of our financial institutions, none of 
which succumbed or even showed any weakness in the face of this storm. 
Although the reserves of the banks have been low for some time, it is 
the general opinion of those best informed that the banking situation, 
not only in New York but throughout the country, is one of exceptional 
strength. While this remains true the public may view with considerable 
indifference these sudden fluctuations in Wall Street prices. The high 
figures at which a number of securities have been selling are no doubt 
partly fictitious, but a sharp and sudden fall, such as that which marked 
the ides of March, was wholly unjustified, and it is not therefore sur- 
prising that there should have been a sudden recovery. 

As usual, our benevolent Government having through its bad sub- 
Treasury system and inelastic bank-note circulation, been instrumental 
in boosting the prices of securities, generously came to the relief of the 
money market and helped to stay the force of the oncoming wave of 
distrust. 

Of course, the recent tension in Wall Street cannot reasonably be 
ascribed wholly to the causes just mentioned. It was rather due to in- 
fluences that are more or less world-wide, yet the defects adverted to have 
been a contributory cause, and this should stimulate the advocates of 
necessary reform to renewed efforts. Volumes of arguments have been 
put forth, orally and from the financial press, pointing out clearly what 
must ultimately happen if we continue to depend upon such inadequate 
systems, but all these arguments have been unconvincing. Congress seems 
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indisposed to listen to any suggestions of financial reform coming other- 
wise than in the shape of a panic. While business conditions are such 
as to warrant the hope that a cataclysm of this character may be deferred 
for some time, indications are not lacking that it cannot be much longer 
delayed unless wise action is taken. Congress can do a great deal by 
correcting the obvious evils ef our currency and sub-Treasury systems. 
The banks, particularly the institutions in the larger cities, can do vastly 
more by beginning at once, quietly but resolutely, the work of strength- 
ening themselves in every particular. They should especially be prepared 
to meet the strain incident to the crop-moving season, which is now 
not many months away. Unless this is done the burden upon the banks 
caused by the special demands of that season, added to those which now 
already so largely absorb the resources of the banks, may lead to trouble 
which wise forethonght and precaution can avoid. No one can look ahead 
and say just what the money situation will be next autumn; but from re- 
cent experiences it is quite safe to say it is incumbent upon the banks to 
make due preparation for meeting a very large demand for funds. 

While the late disturbance in Wall Street was not of great im- 
portance, it would be easy, on the other hand, to underestimate its signi- 
ficance. Once such a disturbance has passed beyond the control of the 
banks, it is liable to lead to very grave consequences. A panic in Wall 
Street may quite easily become a financial or commercial panic, bringing 
about widespread ruin. Whatever may be one’s opinion of Wall Street 
speculation, so long as the banks continue to be as well protected as they 
seem to be at present, the country can remain comparatively indifferent 
to flurries of this kind. They become dangerous only when the banks get 
entangled to such an extent that they are no longer able to render their 
customary service to the commercial community, or when their own 
solvency is endangered. So far there does not seem to be any signs that 
either of these contingencies is imminent, and while this remains true, 
however disquieting the situation in Wall Street may be at times, it can 
have little effect on the business community at large. 


LTHOUGH the time for holding the nominating conventions to 
A place Presidential candidates in the field is over a year away, 
keen interest is already being shown in the selection of the stand- 
ard-bearers of the two parties. Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that this interest is confined to the choice of the Republicans, for 
there seems to be no doubt that Mr. Bryan will be chosen, for the third 
time, to lead his party in a contest for the Presidency. And while Mr. 
Roosrvett has out-Heroded Herod, and has “stolen Bryan’s clothes,” 
it may be safely predicted that the Democratic leader, at the proper 
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moment, will come out in favor of something more radical than the 
President has thought of, dress himself up in a new suit, of more popular 
fashion than the one of which he has been despoiled, and make a strong 
and stirring appeal for votes. Should the public temper remain as it is 
now, and provided that Mr. Roosrvetr continues firm in his refusal to 
accept a renomination, the Nebraska statesman will probably stand a 
good chance of achieving his supreme ambition in 1908. 

Inasmuch as the Democratic nomination will go to Mr. Bryan with 
practical unanimity, we may dismiss the action of that party’s convention 
from consideration and turn to an examination of the Presidential timber 
growing in the Republican forest. 

Were the wishes of the masses of the party to be given effect, the first 
choice of the Republican convention would be THropore RoosEvetr. 
In the contest between the people and what many regard as the unjust 
aggressions of corporate wealth, the President represents the popular 
will so effectively that, if he would consent to become a candidate next 
year, he would probably have no rival in the convention. And his re- 
election could hardly be a matter of doubt if the present disposition 
toward certain public questions now prominent in the public mind re- 
mains unchanged. But the President’s determination not to be the candi- 
date of his party for a second time, announced in November, 1904, is said 
to be just as strong as it was then. Whether an overwhelming demand 
for his services for another term, made by the representatives of his 
party, could shake his resolution, is doubtful, in view of his positive 
declination. The President may therefore be eliminated from the list 
of possible candidates. 

But there are plenty of others left who would be glad to take the $50,- 
000 job at the White House, notwithstanding the cost of living has so 
enormously advanced at Washington in recent years. 

Of the list of eminent gentlemen who are believed to be more or less 
eligible as candidates of the Republican Party, Hon. Wm. H. Tart, the 
Secretary of War, is the most immediate to the throne. It may have been 
observed by students of our political institutions that the voters are apt to 
defeat a candidate whose nomination has even the appearance of having 
been dictated. On the other hand, the attempt to create in the public mind 
the impression that President Roosrvett regards the Secretary of War 
as his heir-apparent may be a shrewd move on the part of Mr. Tart’s 
political rivals to discredit his candidacy. In the various and responsible 
stations which he has filled the Secretary of War has displayed great 
executive ability, his administration in the Philippines as Governor- 
General having been most wise and humane, while his energy in carrying 
on the preliminary work on the Panama Canal has stimulated hope for 
the successful outcome of that huge undertaking. Secretary Tart, if 
nominated and elected, would make a great President. His policies would 
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be marked by broad statesmanship, and American interests, at home and 
abroad, would be safely cared for. 

Were the Republicans to select as their candidate the ablest man now 
in public life, their choice would indisputably fall upon Hon. Exuinu 
Root, Secretary of State. Yet, whether justly or not, Mr. Roor will 
probably be barred from serious consideration because, it is charged, 
he has been in the past too closely identified with large corporations. 
His severest critic has not been able to say with truth that Mr. Root 
as a cabinet officer has served any interests other than those of the 
people of the United States. As a candidate, however, he would lack 
some elements of popularity. 

The man who is most feared by the corporations that desire to con- 
tinue unmolested in their policy of exploiting the public is Cuarues E. 
Hugues, Governor of New York. He makes no appeal to class preju- 
dices, but insists merely that corporations organized for public service 
shall fulfil the purpose of their creation. In word and deed he is logical 
and unimpassioned, but he means business. Those who expect to get 
rich through the possession of some undue privilege have no use for 
Cuartes E. Hueurs. If the public temper continues as it now is for 
another year, and if Mr. Huaues wins in the fight he is making against 
certain interests in New York, he will have a formidable following in the 
next Republican convention. 

But who can peer into the future? In the quiet of these spring 
days, with the convention a year off, how is it possible to say what mid- 
summer madness may possess the delegates when once they are assembled, 
their minds filled with real and imagined wrongs suffered by the people 
at the hands of “the criminal rich?” At the dramatic moment some com- 
paratively unknown “Peerless Orator” may spring to the platform and 
with a sonorous phrase stampede the convention into making a nomination 
that will represent revolutionary tendencies. 

There is another contingency, however, that seems more likely to 
happen. The policy of attacking wealth, now so universally popular, 
may give place to a reign of reason and common-sense. The wrongs of 
which the railways and other great corporations have been guilty are 
now in a fair way of being corrected. Corrective measures are, indeed, 
being carried so far by some of the states that they do not seem designed 
so much to reform the railways as to ruin them. Unless that tendency 
is checked, it will bring disaster, first to the railroads, and finally to busi- 
ness enterprises of all kinds. A year hence the Republican Party may 
find it necessary to turn to some man in its ranks whose election would 
restore confidence in the business world. In that event the Republican 
candidate for President in 1908 might be Hon. Lestiz M. Suaw of Iowa. 
He has been declared to be “‘too conservative ;” but after a punitive policy 
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has finished its work of destruction, the services of a man whose aim is 
to conserve and build up may be needed. 

Mr. Suaw, perhaps more completely than any other prospective 
Republican nominee, represents the old-fashioned orthodoxy of his party. 
He has had wide experience in public life, as Governor of Iowa and as 
Secretary of the Treasury, is a forceful campaigner, and personally 
popular. 

The election of a new President is an event watched for with con- 
siderable anxiety in the business world. Whoever hopes to win on a radical 
platform must go a step beyond what has been done already. That is a 
dangerous policy, and the realization of this fact will have a decisive 
influence in the nomination and election for President in 1908. As a 
rule, sober sense and not prejudice has governed the electorate in choosing 
a President. Whoever may be nominated, or whichever candidate may be 
elected, there is no solid ground for believing that it will be otherwise 
next year, notwithstanding the ebullitions of these turbulent times. 


ero of various kinds are being made to counteract the 


deficiency in the supply of reserve money in the banks. These 

institutions could, of course, very readily increase their proportion- 
ate stock of reserves by decreasing their loans, but that would result in 
hardship to the business community. So long as borrowers are able to use 
loans profitably, and to pay them back promptly with the interest de- 
manded, there is no sound reason why accommodations should be denied. 
True, it is to the interests of the banks to restrict enterprise, production 
and trade within safe limits; but within those limits it is just as much 
the business of a bank to refuse no loan whatever that it is able to make. 

While curtailment in some lines at present would seem to be desirable, 
the ordinary productive enterprises of the country are being carried on 
prosperously, and the banks can not understand why they should be 
asked to interfere with this prosperity so long as it is healthful. With 
the strong demand made upon them for loans, and the almost uniformly 
profitable operations of borrowers, it can not be expected that the hanks 
will fail to take every possible advantage of this brisk demand for funds, 
and lend as much as they may with safety. 

The shortage of reserve money is in part ascribed to the large amount 
of cash used in making payment for wages. Our banking machinery has 
not yet sufficiently developed to permit of the handling of small accounts 
economically, so that many payments for wages now made in cash could 
be settled by check, if the persons receiving the wages had a checking 
account in a commercial bank. Perhaps, in estimating the cost of 
handling small accounts, the banks have not fully considered the ad- 
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vantage that would accrue in thus augmenting their reserves were they 
relieved of the necessity of providing such a large amount of cash for 
payroll requirements. In fact, the enlargement of the use of checks 
seems to have received less consideration than the lessening of their 
use by imposing taxes and other restrictions upon them. 

If the National Banking Act permitted, there is no reason why prop- 
erly engraved checks, in suitable denominations, issued by depositors and 
certified by the banks, should not be used in paying wages, and for many 
other purposes, thus obviating to a marked extent the demand for actual 
money. 

Furthermore, there seems to be no sound reason why Congress could 
not enact a law permitting the banks to issue their own notes, not in 
emergencies but at all times, to meet demands for money for paying 
wages and for other temporary uses. It is hoped that when the Sixtieth 
Congress assembles Mr. Atpricu of Rhode Island may be petitioned 
to give his consent to the consideration of a bill designed to carry out 
this very simple but highly desirable reform. 


HETHER the London stock operators have been sufficiently guilt- 
less of participation in high financial schemes in connection 
with American railways to render their virtuous observations 

of much weight, we do not know. Criticism of American financial methods 
proceeding from this source may be somewhat suspected as being the 
pious reflection of penitents who have bought stocks at high prices and 
tried to sell them in a declining market. 

The skyscraping finance in Wall Street, about which London com- 
plains so loudly, could never have attained its present heaven-picrcing 
proportions without the complaisance shown by the British bill-brokers 
in eagerly discounting American paper. There is some evidence that our 
London financial friends are being slightly overworked, and they are 
manifesting a disposition to get balky. Wall Street has, however, dem- 
onstrated its ability to carry its own load in a manner that must be some- 
what galling to those London operators who have been hugging the 
delusion that New York is entirely dependent upon Lombard Street. 
Of course, it is not intimated that this city is independent of London or 
any of the other great financial centers; yet in a pinch, when the worst 
comes to the worst, we seem to manage somehow. 

Our business methods, springing out of the marvellous railway and 
industrial enterprises of the country, are far from perfect, and, with our 
characteristic optimism and good nature, we have been very slow in cor- 
recting them; but the process has at length begun, and its severity 
accounts for the squirming and shrieking in Wall Street, and the faint 
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echoes of distress heard from the other side. When the excrescences 
engendered by this period of mushroom growth are lopped off—and it is 
hoped this may be accomplished without forcing prices below the high 
level at which the London operators, according to some of their own 
authorities, delight to buy—we trust our British friends will again come 
into the New York market as strong buyers, and thus gain a fair share 
of that prosperity which Wall Street, out of the goodness of its heart, 
has no desire to monopolize. 


AYOR WEAVER of Philadelphia recently suggested that the city 
establish a bank for the transaction of municipal financial busi- 
ness and also for carrying on the usual banking operations. “If 


we could absolutely eliminate politics from it,” said the mayor, “it occurs 
to me that a city banking institution would be a splendid thing.” This 
difficulty is one that would be hard to overcome, and if politics instead of 
business principles should be allowed to control such an institution its 
fate would not be hard to predict. A municipal bank, dominated by local 
political interests, would be compelled to make loans, not on the basis of 
the security offered, but on the number of votes controlled by the ward 
boss applying for accommodation. By placing a large amount of funds 
under politica] manipulation, the incentives to corruption and misrule— 
already so strong as to be irresistible by many of our municipal states- 
men—would be greatly increased. 

Mayor Weaver’s suggestion for a bank owned and managed by the 
city was prompted by the difficulty recently experienced in placing an 
issue of 31% per cent. thirty-year bonds. He states that the city of Phil- 
adelphia keeps on deposit with the banks of that city not less than $12,- 
000,000, for which the city receives from the banks only two per cent. 
interest. He says that this money is properly used by the banks 
being lent by them at six per cent. He regards it as peculiar, however, 
that with so much money on deposit, the city does not find it easy to bor- 
row at 31% per cent. 

The use of public deposits with banks as a lever to aid in procuring 
loans from the depository banks is not novel, though it is a practice to 
which attention is -being particularly called in these times when many 
municipalities find a lack of appetite for their securities on the part of 
the investing public. Banks, in making loans to individuals, give prefer- 
ence to their depositors, and it would seem that consideration should be 
shown to municipalities that are heavy depositors of funds with the banks. 
The cases of individual borrowers and of municipalities seeking loans are 
not analogous, however. The individual depositor who applies for a 
loan at his bank must expect to pay the market rate. But the municipality ~ 
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wants to borrow at a lower rate—in the Philadelphia case it was 314 per 
cent., while, as Mayor Weaver stated, the banks were lending money at 
six per cent. to commercial borrowers. The banks can no more be blamed 
for preferring to lend at six per cent. than the city can be censured for 
wishing to borrow at 314. 

The Federal Government creates an artificial market for its bonds by 
making them, practically, the only security that will be accepted to secure 
public funds deposited with the banks, and requiring that bonds be 
pledged equal in amount to the public moneys deposited. The marketa- 
bility of the bonds of the United States is further increased by their 
availability as security for the national bank circulation. 

There are several reasons why municipalities are experiencing diffi- 
culty in placing their loans at this time. An adequate explanation is 
that money is in such strong demand that it can be more profitably used 
in other ways. The other explanation sometimes given, that it is be- 
cause our cities are tending toward socialistic schemes, thus frightening 
capital, is hardly tenable. 


| UMAN society is like the sea—ever changing, yet always the same. 


The present position of the race has not been suddenly forced 

upon it by some deus ex machina, but has been reached by many 
centuries of slow and painful progress. If we note the advancement 
made in religion, science, art, invention, and in the condition of mankind 
generally, we must inevitably conclude that despite the complaints of the 
present day, the race is, upon the whole, better off at the beginning of the 
twentieth century than it has been at any other time. The dissatisfaction 
and discontent that now seem to be so universal are but striking mani- 
festations of the law of progress itself, which is ever seeking to bring 
humanity up to new levels, and whose demands will never be satisfied 
until the highest attainable position shall have been reached. 

The present movement looking toward socialism is in itself a mani- 
festation of this law. However mistaken some of the advocates of social- 
ism may be, their activities undoubtedly have their origin, not merely in 
the desire for self-betterment, but in a wish to relieve humanity of some 
of the burdens under which it now rests. That these burdens are by ne 
means imaginary, is a fact which may be definitely established to the sat- 
isfaction of anybody who takes a careful survey of the conditions exist- 
ing in the industrial world. Labor has indeed been relieved of much 
of its painful drudgery, but the tasks under which mankind still groan 
and sweat are very heavy. The rewards which labor receives have in- 
creased immensely even within recent times, yet they are still in many 
cases barely sufficient to sustain life. The people are better housed, more 
bountifully fed and more abundantly clothed than ever before, yet it 
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one walks abroad through the crowded districts of any great city, he wi!! 
find many thousands living under conditions so unhealthful that, were 
the occupants in these dwellings the lower animals instead of our own 
kind, we should all raise a protest that would undoubtedly be heeded. 
Despite the wonderful advancement of learning, there are in certain sec- 
tions of our own country vast numbers of people to whom the blessings 
of education are denied, and most other countries of the world have still 
more to answer for in this regard. 

Summing up these unfavorable aspects of society as it exists to-day, 
however, we note that they are counterbalanced many times over by 
substantial evidences of progress. A thoughtful student of human affairs 
is therefore not disposed to take an unhopeful view of present conditions, 
realizing the immense advancement already made. 

It may be quite true that socialism is impracticable, for the reason 
that it runs counter to the dominant characteristic of human nature, 
namely, selfishness. But that any considerable portion of mankind 
should be animated by the desire to introduce some new system having 
for its object a wider diffusion of material comforts and a general en- 
largement of the spiritual and intellectual horizon of the people, is at 
least an encouraging sign. ‘Nor do we find this desire by any means con- 
fined to dreamers and theorists, nor to those who themselves have failed 
in acquiring a due share of this world’s honors and rewards. The end 
aimed at by the impracticable theorist who, out of the convolutions of 
his own brain, constructs a new social and economic system warranted 
to remove every existing inequality between different classes of society, 
is precisely the same as that sought by Mr. RockrereLtiEr when he be- 
stows a few additional millions upon some educational institution. Each 
seeks in his own way to elevate mankind. The result indeed may be quite 
different. but the end aimed at in both cases is the same. 

This desire for improving the condition of mankind is nowhere more 
strikingly manifest than in the religious tendencies of the time. The 
reproach of “other-worldliness” which has heretofore, with some justice, 
been ascribed to all systems of religion, seems‘destined to lose most of its 
force. It is coming to be realized that there is not necessarily any incom- 
patibility between spiritual advancement and material prosperity. Many 
of the prophets of the new social order are to be found in the pulpit. 

Newspapers that, a few years ago, were regarded as ultra conserva- 
tive, are now contending with each other for the honor of leading in the 
new crusade. The apologists for the special privileges out of which 
enormous fortunes have been built up in a short time, speak invariably 
with bated breath and whispering humbleness. 

Probably the fact is, that while we do not yet realize it, and would 
be slow to admit it if we did, the whole population of the country is 
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becoming more or less imbued with principles that, if not really socialistic, 
certainly are tinctured with characteristics that it is very hard to dif- 
ferentiate from that creed. What has caused this strange revolution of 
mental attitude, it would be difficult to determine. Perhaps the greatest 
factor in bringing about this marked change has been the spread of educa- 
tion. As men become better educated they are enabled more clearly to 
discern the inequalities that exist between different classes of society, 
and, what is of more importance, they are better able to discover and 
apply the appropriate remedy. We shall find in this diffusion of educa- 
tion not only the means for redressing such inequalities as it may be 
possible to redress by human agency, but also the trained intelligence 
that will at once reject the quack nostrums prescribed by impracticable 
theorists. 

Every endeavor that has been put forth to institute a new social order, 
where the welfare of the individual shall be made secondary to the wel- 
fare of the community, has failed; and this failure has been almost uni- 
versally ascribed to the selfish principle which is inherent in human na- 
ture. But is there not some evidence that, while not warranting the con- 
clusion that human nature is changing, yet justifies the hope that the time 
is not far distant when men will more clearly recognize that their own 
individual interests are indissolubly bound up with the interests of the 
community ? 

The real hope for the improvement of the conditions under which 
mankind lives is to be found in carefully studying the means of bettering 
those conditions rather than in adopting some vague scheme for revolu- 
tionizing our industrial system. The contribution of $10,000,000, re- 
cently made by Mrs. Russett Sacre to be devoted to this purpose, is 
indicative of the direction in which modern philanthropy is tending, 
namely, to find out by careful investigation what practicable measures 
can be put into operation for ameliorating the conditions of the poorer 
classes. The significance of a contribution for the purpose indicated can 
hardly be overestimated. Its importance lies in the fact that instead of 
doling out charity to those whose situation in life is more or less unfortu- 
nate, people of wealth are beginning to realize that what is really needed 
is a better understanding of the causes that tend to produce the impover- 
ishment of a considerable part of the community. This changed attitude 
of mind on the part of the rich is in itself calculated to work a revolution 
more far-reaching and beneficent than the most Utopian socialistic scheme 
that could be devised. For when the great and powerful really come 
into earnest sympathy with those less fortunately circumstanced, and set 
about to remove the causes of inequality, so far as it is possible to remove 
them, it cannot be long until the system of exploiting the masses for the 
benefit of the few shall give place to industrial methods whose aim is 
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to spread the blessings of a comfortable existence among the masses 
instead of subjecting them to comparative poverty in order that a few 
multi-millionaires may be permitted to advertise themselves to the world 
as philanthropists. A change of this character involves no revolution in 
our industrial system, no destroying of everything which experience has 
proved to be practicable, and does not call for the adoption of any 
devices for equalizing wealth. It contemplates only that the richest and 
most powerful members of the community shall be brought to a realization 
of the fact that the humblest member of society has rights which are not 
to be disregarded. There is much evidence that this idea is already be- 
ginning to find lodgment in the brains of those whose sole ambition here- 
tofore has been to pile up wealth and to gain power irrespective of the 
means employed or the consequence to anybody. The most opulent men 
of our age are coming to understand that the mere endowment of univer- 
sities, the building of libraries and the contribution of vast sums for 
converting the heathen will not alone insure the approval of their con- 
temporaries and the applause of posterity, but that they must also not 
be indifferent to the means whereby their wealth was accumulated and 
must show some real concern for the uplifting of humanity at large. 
The industrial system under which we now live was not devised in a 
day nor will it be supplanted by any scheme originating in the minds 
of dreamers and sentimentalists. Whatever changes take place will 
come about gradually as the result of evolution. But while this is true, 
much is to be hoped for from the spirit of brotherhood that is undoubtedly 
manifesting itself more and more, not only among different classes of 
society, but among all the nations of the world. Centuries of enlighten- 
ment and progress are beginning to bear fruit: slavery has perished 
already; ignorance is giving place to education; debasement of the cur- 
rency is almost unknown; religious proscription is disappearing; war as a 
means of settling international disputes is defended by lessening num- 
bers every year; child labor, intemperance, poverty, crime and all other 


problems affecting the welfare of the race are being studied more ear- 


nestly and more intelligently than ever before. The result must be wise 
progress that will conserve everything worth retaining in the legacy leit 
us by past ages. 


HE Bank of France, which for a number of years has maintained 
its discount rate uniformly at three per cent., recently made an 
advance in the rate to 314 per cent. This action was taken to 

prevent an outflow of gold to London and New York. 
Ordinarily the Bank of France protects its huge stock of gold by 
politely offering to pay its notes in silver, as authorized by law. No 
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such alternative is open to the Bank of England and the United States 
Treasury, which must pay gold on demand. The Bank of England may, 
however, to some extent guard its gold by advancing the discount rate; 
but even this expedient is not available to check the exportation of gold 
from the United States, there being no central institution like the Bank 
of England to fix the rate for money, and nothing like concerted action 
on the part of the banks. Despite this apparently defenceless position 
of our gold stock, we have accumulated more of the yellow metal than any 
other nation, and it is protected at present by the most natural and ef- 
fective safeguard-—a favorable rate of exchange. 


OME of the national banks in the country districts of New York 
S State that desire to change to the trust company form of organiza- 
tion find their ambitions blocked by the power lodged with the 
Superintendent of the State Banking Department to withhold, at his 
discretion, permission for the formation of a trust company. 

This discretion which the Superintendent of Banking is permitted to 
exercise, while undoubtedly designed to limit the extension of trust com- 
panies in the interests of safety, yet tends to impair somewhat the free- 
dom which is supposed to inhere in our present banking system. It does 
not seem either logical or just to refuse a certain body of men permission 
to organize a trust company, provided they comply with the laws govern- 
ing these institutions, and yet permit them to organize a bank. That 
looks very much like discrimination in favor of banks and against trust 
companies. It is defended, however, on the ground that in a small town 
or city there is not enough trust business to be done to justify the forma- 
tion of such a company, and that in the absence of legitimate trust busi- 
ness, the company is liable to take advantage of the latitude permitted 
by its ferm of organization and become entangled in all sorts of under- 
takings, thus endangering its solvency. All of which sounds plausible 
and truly paternalistic. It would be more convincing, however, if the 
trust company laws of New York were as lax as is assumed in this line 
of argument. As a matter of fact these laws are very strict and provide 
ample guaranty for the safety of stockholders and the public. With 
a management so disposed, no insuperable obstacles have been found 
either in the National Banking Act or the laws relating to banks of de- 
posit and discount in the State of New York to prevent the wrecking 
of a national or state bank—although the laws governing both classes of 
institutions are, on the whole, the best that can be devised. 

An absolutely free contest between the banks and trust companies in 
any community will disclose which form of organization is the more prof- 
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itable and the more serviceable to the community. In the larger cities 
there is business enough both for the trust companies and the banks; 
but this is not true of smaller places, where the survival of the fittest 
should be allowed to take place by a process of natural evolution without 
any official interference. 


OUND finance is the remedy which the “Morning Post” of London 

S proposed as the only adequate cure for the conditions which were 

supposed to have caused the March slump in the prices of securities 

in Wall Street. As prices moved up again within a very few hours, 

almost to their previous level, it is obvious, either that unsound finance 

was not at the basis of the decline, or that a most startling and speedy 
conversion must have taken place in the Street. 

As a matter of fact, unsound finance has not been monopolized by 
America. The gigantic swindles of history have been domiciled on other 
shores, and even to-day our foreign financial critics are perhaps assuming 
virtues that they do not have. Yet we should not fail to give respectful 
heed to opinions like the following, from a recent issue of “The Econo- 
mist” of London: 


“The feeling that prevails against the railways, owing to their failure 
to provide the increased facilities demanded by expanding trade, has, 
no doubt, contributed to the decline, and the discreditable and sinister 
revelations at the Harriman inquiry must also have exercised a disturbing 
influence. But the suspicion with which the public regard railway stocks 
is based upon permanent conditions. It is due to the conviction, founded 
upon long and bitter experience, that the small coterie of capitalists who 
control the railways of the United States look upon the investor as a mere 
pawn in a game which they are playing for their own enrichment. * * 
The real trouble is that the confidence of investors has been impaired by 
the methods of railway financiers, and that even when extravagant at- 
tacks are made upon the companies there is no counteracting factor in the 
shape of unprejudiced public opinion. For this the money magnates 
are themselves responsible, and they are now discovering to their cost 
that Nemesis invariably overtakes financial wrongdoers. It is lamentable 
that the transportation system of a great country should be juggled with 
by Stock Exchange operators, and that fact has apparently been fully 
realized by the people of the United States.” 


It is because the people have realized this condition of affairs and are 
aiming to remedy them that there is so much agitation in financial circles. 
The dust raised in this house-cleaning process may be unwelcome to our 
nostrils, but after it is all over we shall congratulate ourselves upon the 
improved wholesomeness of the financial situation. 

There is no justification for a sweeping denunciation of American 
financia] methods, which may be unsound in spots but are not tainted to 
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an extent that threatens serious impairment of the reputation of our 
securities. It is hardly necessary for our great bankers and financiers 
to be told that nothing worse could happen to their interests than to have 
our railway and industrial securities discredited in the world’s markets. 
Nor should such counsel be necessary to the state and Federal authorities 
that are so enthusiastically reducing railway rates and thus decreasing 
earnings. 

When the present agitation has ended it will be found that some high 
financiers may emerge from the conflict with shattered reputations; but 
the railways themselves will not be crippled. On the contrary they 
will be more efficient in serving the public than ever before, and this 
increased efficiency will mean additional prosperity. 


f YOMMENTING on the recent retirement of Hon. Joun C. Spoonrr 
C from the United States Senate, “The Evening Star” of Washing- 

ton says: “Mr. Hoar after forty years of office, died poor.” Of 
course, “The Star” in its article was dealing purely with the money ac- 
quisitions of the various public men to whom reference is made. Never- 
theless, it seems that there ought to be some higher standard than the dol- 
lar by which to estimate the possessions of our public servants. We 
should not like to call the late Senator Hoar a poor man, by any means, 
although his worldly possessions were doubtless very small as compared 
with some of the great millionaires of the present day. We do not be- 
lieve, however, that in his time there was a millionaire in the Senate whose 
words were listened to with as much attention as were those of Senator 
Hoar. In character, education, refinement and taste, and in all the solid 
qualities that constitute real manhood, he was one of the richest of men. 
In a time of lavish display he had the courage to live without ostentation, 
yet his reputation will not suffer in comparison with that of any man 
now holding a seat in the Senate, regardless of how much he may spend 
every year in addition to his salary as a Senator. 


T is reported that Secretary Corretyov will no longer allow the banks 

| the privilege of depositing other than United States bonds as security 

for Government funds held by the banks. There is no question as 

to the propriety of receiving other bonds as security on the score of 

safety. In fact, the deposits would in nearly every case be sufficiently 

protected if no bonds whatever were put up as security, as only banks of 
well-established solvency need be designated as public depositories. 

The use of bonds for the purpose indicated tends to broaden the mar- 

ket for the securities so employed and also to enhance their price. So 
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long as this tendency is confined to bonds of the United States it is un- 
objectionable, since it makes these bonds more desirable and 
renders it easier for the Government to float fresh loans at 
a low interest rate. There is no reason, however, why the Gov- 
ernment should be expected to do anything that would tend to 
enhance the price of other securities, least of all railroad bonds. The 
use of bonds of the latter kind might in time give rise to a grave public 
scandal. The relations between the money market and the Treasury are 
already closer than they should be, and the expedients to which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury resorts from time to time furnish the basis for 
considerable unfavorable criticism. The grounds for such criticism 
would be manifestly enlarged if railway or industrial bonds were used to 
any appreciable extent for securing public funds on deposit with the 
banks. 

It is obvious, however, that if any change is made in the direction in- 
dicated it should be done at a time when no disturbance of the money 
market will be caused. 


be, erro newspapers have a habit of giving prominence to 


anything derogatory to men of large wealth and great financial 

capacity. They are not so ready to publish anything to their 
credit. The story of what the railroad magnates have done in develop- 
ing trade and enterprise, and in helping to make this one of the greatest 
and wealthiest nations of the earth, if faithfully written, would rival the 
Arabian Nights or the most captivating romances of Dumas. When we 
get through our present house-cleaning process, some one may be found 
to record the achievements of these builders of empires. 

Everybody has turned a willing ear to the attacks on Mr. E. H. 
Harriman, and few have thought that there was another side to the 
story. But evidently there is, and it was told by Mr. Harriman himself 
to the “Wall Street Journal,” following the declaration of Senator 
Cuttom of Illinois, that he thought Mr. Harriman should be in the 
penitentiary. Here is the railway magnate’s statement: 


“Senator Cullom, I am sure, does not really wish to put me in the 
penitentiary. He simply regrets that I am not in the poorhouse. 

Eight years ago we found the great railroad of his great state of 
Illinois in a moribund and decadent condition. It had accumulated over 
a series of years a stockholders’ surplus, but was unable to get any benefit 
therefrom except through a further expenditure of more than $20,000,- 
000. The capital of the company at that date was about $22,000,000. A 
syndicate of more than one hundred, represented by four managers. 
bought the road at the going market price of $175@$200 per share, in- 
vesting therein nearly $40,000,000 and $3,000,000 for fifty-eight ad- 
ditional miles. 
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As investors in Chicago & Alton at this high cost we could have re- 
mained quiet and even seen our property shrink and shrivel by the mil- 
lions and tens of millions under the 30 per cent. reduction in railroad 
freight rates which has taken place in the past eight years in that terri- 
tory and the road and its owners might have been on the way to the poor- 
house. 

Now I prefer the penitentiary, if that is the reward for the upbuild- 
ing of the railroad properties of this country; rather than the poorhouse, 
which is the reward of unprogressive railway management. 

More than $22,000,000 additional has been expended in the building 
up of the Alton besides our original investment of $42,000,000 and the 
total dividend and interest disbursements have not been increased by more 
than three-quarters of a million or less than four per cent. on the new 
money. ‘To-day the road is handling nearly three times the business it 
did eight years ago, and the territory served by it allowed to expand in 
that proportion. 

This was accomplished solely by the sale of low rate bonds at a dis- 
count and the chopping up of the capital into three different classes of 
securities, viz: bonds, preferred stock and common stock where substan- 
tially one existed before and in place of seven per cent. and eight per 
cent. bonds and shares there is now nothing bearing higher than four per 
cent. on the preferred stock and the largest security is a bond paying 
three per cent. 

The people of Illinois and the Chicago & Alton road had the benefit 
of the lowest rate ever named upon a railroad bond in this country, and it 
had the benefit of the value the speculative markets place upon common 
stocks whose main asset is hope in the growth of the country, just laws, 
and_ just administration thereof. 

We sold these Chicago & Alton securities for the benefit of the state 
of Illinois, the Chicago & Alton road and the men who had the courage 
to buy the road for over $42,000,000 and put over $20,000,000 more into 
it, making the total amount to more than $64,000,000. Other interests 
bought the common stock and a thirty per cent. reduction in freight rates 
in that territory blasted the hopes they had in it. 

Besides the $64,000,000 we put into the purchase and improvement 
of the Alton road the company itself by sale of securities, car trusts, etc., 
has put in $22,000,000 more so that the total investment is in the neigh- 
borhood of $80,000,000. But deducting the $6,000,000 dividend from 
our investment our total net investment was $58,000,000 and at today’s 
prices there is a loss on this investment of at least $5,000,000. But at 
the average prices at which the securities could have been sold by the 
syndicate participants, the profit on the investment could never have been 
excessive for so large a risk. 

Many years of my life have been devoted to the improvement and up- 
building of two of the most important railroad lines of the state of 
Illinois, the Illinois Central and the Chicago & Alton.” 


This reveals a different man from the jaunty and impudent Harrman 
who appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission. The utter- 
ances quoted above show that Mr. Harriman has at length realized that 


there is something called public opinion—a force before which the great- 
2 
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est and most powerful must bend. His recognition of this fact, though 
somewhat belated, is a hopeful sign. 

The best solution for the contest between the railroads and the people 
is along the lines suggested by Mr. Jacos H. Scuirr, namely, that there 
should be a recognition of mutuality of interests, and a settlement effected 
on this basis by sensible and reasonable men representing both the rail- 
roads and the people. 


HERE seems to be a probability that the four per cent. bonds due 
July 1, 1907, will all be redeemed and retired on that date. The 
Treasury is in a position to do this very easily, having on March 

1 last a net cash balance of $250,154,654, in addition to the gold reserve 
of $150,000,000. On the date last above named the four per cents. of 1907 
outstanding amounted to $111,696,300, but there has been some reduction 
of this amount since that time, owing to redemptions under a recent offer 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, so that the total now outstanding is 
about $100,000,000. This sum could be spared from the Treasury’s 
cash resources without causing inconvenience. 

The effect of the redemption of the four per cents. upon the bank cir- 
culation and the public deposits in the banks will not be of great impor- 
tance. At the close of February only $28,379,250 of these bonds was 
on deposit to secure circulation, and $10,731,000 to secure public deposits. 
By substituting other bonds for the two per cent. Governments now 
pledged to secure deposits, Government bonds will be released and thus 
made available as security for circulation to replace the redeemed fours. 
Such of the latter as are pledged for public deposits can be replaced, 
temporarily at least, by the classes of bonds—state, municipal and rail- 
road—which the Treasury has lately been accepting. 

The redemption of the four per cent. bonds in full will make a con- 
siderable saving in interest, though this advantage will be partially offset 
by the issue of Panama two per cents., not really required. Furthermore, 
the payment of the four per cents. comes at an opportune time to aid in 
removing the strain incident to the fall demand for money. 


HAT is considered a marked defect in our financial system is 
pointed out by Mr. Pavi Warsure in another part of this 
issue of Tue Bankers’ Macazine. He favors the wider use of 

bank acceptances, a form of paper but little known in this country, but 
largely employed in Europe. 

Such acceptances are composed of bills drawn on firms of well-known 
repute and accepted by a bank. This gives them a more legitimate 
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character than the finance bills drawn on foreign banks, since they have 
a purely commercial origin, and do not savor so much of direct borrowing 
as do the finance bills. The latter form of paper has been used to such 
an extent of late that it has become discredited—not that the drawers of 
the bills themselves have lost credit, but the extent and manner of this 
kind of borrowing have provoked considerable criticism from the foreign 
money centres. It is well known that these bills have, in most cases, been 
drawn to lend support to Wall Street operations. If a system of ac- 
ceptances were employed, such as suggested by Mr. Warsura, this criti- 
cism could not be made. The drafts would be drawn against merchants 
or firms indebted as a result of commercial transactions. It would 
virtually widen the market for commercial paper, and would thus exer- 
cise an important and beneficial effect in providing a form of security on 
which cash could always be readily obtained. 

The banks of the country are denied the use of commercial paper as 
security for bank circulation, and if they could put into effect, without 
waiting for legislative sanction, a plan of the kind suggested by Mr. 
Waregure it would, to some extent, compensate for this restriction. 


NE suggestion that has been made for taking the railroads out of 
Wall Street contemplates the shutting up of the Stock Exchange 
by act of Congress. The suggestion comes from Kansas, noted 

for producing large crops, agricultural and otherwise. The late Senator 
Ineatus of Kansas, once listening to some criticism of his state by a 
Pennsylvania Senator, made the following sharp retort: “Mr. President, 
Pennsylvania has produced only two great men—BEgNJAMIN FRANKLIN 
of Massachusetts and Atgert Gatiatin of Switzerland.” 

Whatever deficiency may attach to Pennsylvania in this respect—a 
point which we do not discuss-—surely Kansas would not like to endure a 
similar reproach. Most of her great men, like Frankuin and Ga.uatTIN, 
were born in states other than the one to which their fame is attached. 
Even the eloquent and distinguished INcatts was a Down East Yankee. 
The Kansas Congressman who seeks to achieve greatness by abolishing 
the Stock Exchange may or may not be a native, though his proposal has 
about it the tang of the Kaw. It smacks of the days when the Populists 
were in control of the state. 

Financial manipulation of the railways could be stopped, probably, by 
suppressing the Stock Exchange; so, likewise, men could be kept from 
drinking intoxicants by putting padlocks on their mouths. 

The Stock Exchange, by affording a ready market for railway and 
other securities, has been an important factor in the development of rail- 
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way enterprise. It is hardly possible that our railroads could be buil: 
and operated without this ready market. It is this ease with which bonds 
and stocks are bought and sold,—together with their investment features 
and their speculative possibilities—which insures the marketability of 
fresh issues from time to time. Even margin trading and speculation, 
though subject to abuse, have their legitimate use. Actually, though the 
evidences of financial manipulation appear on the Stock Exchange, the 
real responsibility lies with the individuals and financial institutions that 
engineeer the manipulation. 


WO opinions were recently given regarding the railroad situation 
7 which are worthy of consideration. One was from Tuos. F. 
Ryan, the well-known New York capitalist, from whose interview 

we quote: 


“The railroads are really owned by the people, and not by the Wall 
Street brokers. They should be taken out of Wall Street, and the stock 
quotation tickers should be taken out of the railroad offices. The rail- 
road officers and the practical railroad men who are charged with the 
responsibility of operating the railroads should be in absolute control. 
They should welcome every opportunity to confer with the President, 


aiding him in his efforts to reach a solution that will be fair and just to 
the country and to the corporations and insure strict obedience to the 
law.” 


Another opinion was delivered at about the same time by B. F, 
Yoakum, who is largely interested in the Rock Island and other western 
roads. He said: 


“A railroad should no more be at the mercy of stock jobbers than a 
savings bank or a life insurance company. The railroads of this country 
should be a public trust. The public is not without justification for the 
belief that they have been robbed by the railroad managers. But the hour 
of reckoning is at hand. Illegal operations have wrecked some railroads, 
damaged others, and in almost every instance to the profit of the men 
who held the reins of management. 

The railroad properties never were in as good a condition as now. 
Only the stock speculation and other financial manipulations in con- 
nection with them are wrong. Wild speculation in railroad securities 
should stop. All ‘water’ should be squeezed out. With a practical plan 
for Federal rate supervision in operation most of the abuses of mana- 
gerial power will vanish. I am not in favor of Government ownership of 
railroads, hut I do believe in the ownership of railroads by the people. 
Ownership by the people in its widest sense, coupled with strict Federal 
supervision of rates, would mean a satisfactory settlement of pressing 
railroad problems.” 


There is extant a fable relating to an early Texas statesman, who 
was also a great hunter. On one occasion, having “got the drop” on an 
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animal that had hastily climbed a tree, the animal in question, concluding 
discretion to be the better part of valor, entreated the statesman not to 
shoot, accompanying the request with an assurance of his purpose to 
descend. 

The pronouncements we have quoted sound, under the circumstances, 
and considering their respective sources, rather too much like the remarks 
of the animal in the fable to be taken as the genuine outpourings of the 
heart. Yet the President, having forced the railroads to their knees, will 
doubtless be disposed to accept such declarations in good faith, especially 
if they shall promptly be sustained by works indicating a truly repent- 
ant spirit. And there will have to be reforms of the nature pointed out 
by Mr. Ryan and Mr. Yoaxvo or the situation will become worse instead 
of better. 


T is rather a novel doctrine that the prosecuting attorney is to be con- 
demned for seeking to bring the guilty to justice. This is what the 
New York “Sun” seems to imply, however in the following: 


“Mr. Roosrvett has destroyed the credit of the railroads. Even with 
his great power and his passionate pursuit of his quarry, he could not 
have effected his purpose had it not been, first, for the public indig- 
nation at the disclosures of the system of criminal rebates, and secondly, 
the popular disgust and rage precipitated by the Harriman-Kuhn-Loeb- 
Schiff revelations. These two causes, brought into high relief with all 
of Mr. Roosevett’s undeniable dramatic skill, have sufficiently iniiamed 
the public mind to damn all the railroads in the country and paint the 
whole industry in Chicago and Alton black.” 

The President could not have succeeded in “destroying the credit of 
the railroads” had it not been “for the public indignation at the dis- 
closures of the system of criminal] rebates,” and “the popular disgust and 
rage,” etc. The prosecuting attorney could not have convicted the prisoner 
but for the evidence against him, and the disgust of the jury at his das- 
tardly crime; still, the prosecuting attorney has destroyed the future of 
the prisoncr at the bar! Apologists for criminal rebaters and those who 
by their misdeeds excite the popular disgust and rage ought to be able to 
reason a little more clearly if they would not invite contempt. 

There are others who do not hold the President responsible for “de- 
stroying the credit of the railroads.” To the extent that such credit 
has been destroyed, the responsibility is attributed to certain manipula- 
tions in Wall Street. As was said by Mr. Sruyvesant Fisu, in an ad- 
dress before the students of Pennsylvania University on March 21: 


“It has of late become very much the fashion to blame President 
Roosevet7 for what has recently happened at the Stock Exchange. The 
fact that the investigation of railroad conditions was ordered by Presi- 
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dent Roosevetr had no more to do with the recent flurry in railroad 
stocks in Wall Street than you or I. I cannot and do not join with other 
railroad men in blaming him for the recent events. The fact is, he saw, 
as others had, that there was something wrong in the railroad situation 
and feeling it to be his duty, ordered an investigation. This investiga- 
tion brought to light conditions and practices in ‘high finance’ which can 
only be characterized by extremely strong language, language that might 
be called vituperative. Many of those familiar with affairs in Wal! 
Street had condemned those transactions insistently long before the 
President took a hand. 

As I foretold weeks—months-—ago, it is those conditions and prac- 
tices to which the recent catastrophe in the Stock Exchange is due and 
not at all to any act or omission on the part of the President or Interstate 
Commerce Commission. These gentlemen simply acted in the line of 
their duty and in so doing brought to the knowledge of the general public 
here and abroad certain things which were already known to many in 
Wall Street. Their action has simply been like that of a prosecuting 
officer in bringing out the details of a robbery or murder. 

In this case, as in former cases, through things done by certain rail- 
road men to the detriment of all, the innocent will have to suffer with the 
guilty. 

From the day I left college to this I have been continually interested 
in and for most of the time employed by railroads. In the earlier years, 
through association with my elders in the business, I learned much of 
what had gone before. I have also read somewhat extensively on the 
subject and [ have no hesitancy in saying that no railroad fortune was 
ever made through advancing rates, oppressing shippers or withstanding 
the general tendency of rates to decrease. And what is more, every dis- 
honest railroad fortune has been made by robbing the stockholders. 

Should you ask why those stockholders have not sued for restitution I 
would remind you of the cost and of the law’s delays and of the fact that 
when restitution should be made it would be to the corporation, of which, 
in all human probability, those dishonest managers would even remain as 
the majority holders and as officers and directors, so that the funds re- 
stored would simply return to their custody and their tender mercies. 
Hence the stockholders have sold and are continuing to sell their hold- 
in 


Stock jobbery cannot be stopped by legislation, and the only way it 
can be stopped is by getting rid of dishonest officials. Laws will never 
remedy the evil. What is needed is proper enforcement.” 


Without some loop or hinge on which agitation could be hung, it 
would have been impossible for it to attain the proportions that have been 
reached. The responsibility has been justly fixed on certain of the rail- 
roads, particularly those in control of the high financiers. The offenses 
of which they have been guilty will have to be amended, either by reforms 
from within or by the strong hand of the law. But while the guilty rail- 
road managers should be held amendable to public opinion, and even to 
the criminal law, it does not follow that all the roads are to be made to 
suffer for the transgressions of the few, or that any policy of state or 
Federal control amounting to confiscation is to be tolerated. The guar- 
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anty contained in the fifth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States may be relied on to protect the railroads. Already, in the State 
of Alabama, proceedings have been begun in the United States Circuit 
Court to set aside laws of that state reducing passenger fares to three 
and one-half cents per mile and fixing certain rates for the transportation 
of freight. The courts will be inclined to look at these questions calmly, 
and if they find that the railroads have been virtually deprived of their 
property—or of the earnings of their property, which comes to the same 
thing—without due process of law, the confiscatory acts which some of 
the zealous legislatures have passed will be annulled. Until an inconceiv- 
able and revolutionary change takes place in the constitution of our 
courts the railways need have little to fear from legislation that savors 
of confiscation. 


ANK directors are severely criticized whenever there is a failure re- 
B sulting in losses to depositors and stockholders. This criticism is 
often just, and is always so where the failure has been due to a 

lack of proper supervision on the part of directors. But it sometimes 
happens that a bank fails after the directors have exercised the reasonable 
degree of watchfulness over the institution which the law requires. Im- 


mediately after a thorough examination, which discloses no irregularity, 
the books may be altered by an official or employee, the funds of the bank 
may be embezzled by someone whose integrity has been above suspicion, 
and the bank may be wrecked. This is not the usual course, but it is by 
no means impossible. Dishonesty sometimes develops suddenly among 
officials whom the directors have every reason to trust, and when this 
happens the directors are not culpable. 

In the majority of bank failures, however, the causes leading to in- 
solvency are of gradual development. Signs of incapacity or dishonesty 
begin to manifest themselves long before the catastrophe, and the direc- 
tors are therefore clearly liable in not detecting those evidences of weak- 
ness that might have been discovered by the exercise of reasonable dili- 
gence. 

Those who become directors of banks assume serious responsibilities. 
That they not infrequently fail in the discharge of their duties is due to 
a lack of knowledge as to what those duties are; but the law rarely excuses 
this ignorance. A director may plead that he did not know what was 
being done by the officers, but the law will reply that it was his duty to 
have known. There are, however, as indicated above, limitations on this 
doctrine. A director after having exercised that degree of care which 
is demanded by reason can not be expected to go beyond this. He can 
not, for example, be expected to neglect his own business and devote his 
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attention exclusively to managing the bank. That is a duty which he has 
delegated to the officers, and he is only required to exercise a reasonable 
degree of watchfulness over them. 

There are duties, however, clearly imposed by law upon the directors 
of banks, and of these they should be fully advised. For the protection 
of themselves, of their banks and of the public, bank directors ought to 
be posted as to their powers, duties and liabilities. The article published 
in last month’s issue of Tut Bankers’ MaGazine, prepared by Joun J. 
Crawrorp, author of the uniform Negotiable Instruments Act, deals with 
these matters clearly and authoritatively. This article is to be republished 
in handy form, suitable for distribution among bank directors. A careful 
study of its provisions, and a strict observance of them, would contribute 
materially to the safety and soundness of banking in the United States. 


ROP prospects will soon become an interesting subject of specula- 
C tion. According to many authorities the country is suffering from 
excessive prosperity. If this is true, we can look with complacency 
upon the pessimistic prophets who may have visions of crops devastated by 
droughts, hot winds, floods, army worms, chinch bugs, boll worms, rust, 
ete., ete., since bountiful crops are the foundation of prosperity, and 
prosperity, according to the authorities quoted, is what ails us. If the 
crops should be short next fall, it would give the railroads an opportunity 
of catching up the belated ends of their transportation business, and for 
the time at least, would relieve them of the necessity of building new lines. 
We may have too much prosperity, yet everybody is eager for more 
of it, and the crop probabilities will be anxiously watched from now on, 
by the railways, by merchants, and most of all by the banks. 


T this time, when questions relating to corporation securities are 
receiving so much attention, especial interest attaches to the 


articles now appearing in Tue Bankers’ Macazine from the 
pen of Mr. Epgar Van Deusen, former instructor in finance in the Tuck 
School of Dartmouth College. 

The paper in the February number treated of “Farm Mortgage Loans 
as Investments,” considering in detail the character of such securities, 
and the elements which determine their value. 

In the April number of the Magazine Mr. Van Deusen treats of 
“Stock Shares of Private Corporations.” He will continue this subject 
in the May number and will also take up the matter of capitalization, 
giving especial attention to the proper basis of capitalization. 





THE OFFENDING CORPORATIONS AND THE 
PEOPLE. 


HE conflict between the people of the country and some of the 
overgrown corporations goes on with unabated rancor. Many of 
the great captains of industry who have heretofore sought to con- 

duct their operations in defiance of sound public opinion seem not yet to 
have realized—indeed they must be totally incapable of ever realizing— 
that there is upon the part of the people of the United States an unalter- 
able determination that the disregard of public rights by certain great 
corporations shall cease; nor will the attacks upon the President by 
representatives of monopolistic privileges, nor their veiled threats to 
plunge the country into a financial panic, swerve the people from this 
determination. The process of cleaning up American business methods 
has but just begun, and however painful it may be to the delicate sensi- 
bilities of some of our multi-millionaires, it will be continued until there 
is not a vestige left of such disgraceful conditions as were brought to 
light by the insurance investigations in New York and the packing-house 
revelations in Chicago. And until this fact is realized by the directors 
of the offending corporations the conflict referred to above must, of 
necessity, go on. To find fault with those who have exposed these evil 
practices would be precisely as logical as to condemn the physician who 
diagnoses disease and applies the right remedy. Unfortunately, the 
latter may be sometimes unpleasant and even painful, but if it is effect- 
ual the patient should not complain. 

In seeking to compel the great railway and other corporations to have 
a decent regard for the rights of the public, the President is not only 
working in behalf of the people but is really doing an equally great 
service to the guilty corporations themselves. More than this, he is per- 
haps averting a storm of public indignation that, unless checked in the 
near future, may have consequences that no man can measure. His course 
represents no timid concession to the socialistic sentiment, but it is evi- 
dence of a clear purpose on the part of the American people vigorously 
to insist that there shall no longer be a defiance of the rights of the public 
on the part of corporations or individuals great or small. Instead of 
this determination being the cause of any alarm as to the security of in- 
vested capital], it should really be a guaranty of such security. The firm 
establishment of business operations of every kind upon a thoroughly 
sound basis is a fundamental requisite of safety and strength. The real 
danger of the possibility of hostility to corporations and dangerous 
attacks upon them by legislative or executive authority has been provoked 
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by the disposition on the part of certain corporations to conduct their 
business in flagrant disregard of the rights of the public, nor can they 
expect to be relieved of this danger until they correct the conditions which 
engender it. 

Of course, the corporations themselves are not wholly to blame. It 
was said of Caesar that he would have been no lion were not the Romans 
hinds. And so with our corporations; they would not have been guilty of 
the practices about which there is so much complaint had not the people 
of the country acquiesced in these derelictions. As was recently said in 
an address by Hon. James R. Garrietp, United States Commissioner of 
Corporations: 

“Under the form of a corporation men have been willing to do or 
cause to be done that which they would not do as individuals. Behind 
the corporate form they have been able to conceal, for the time being at 
least, the evidence and record of acts for which as individuals they would 
have been, and should now be, condemned.” 

To remedy these conditions he very justly said it is worse than use- 
less merely to inveigh against great corporations and assail men of 
wealth; mere denunciation destroys the judgment. Criticism, he said, to 
be helpful must be constructive, not destructive. He further said: 

“It is for the educated man to find out what is good and make it 
better, to learn what is evil and to stop it. Large steps have been taken 
in the right direction. Systematic, intelligent, dispassionate investigation 
and study of corporate conditions are being made.” 

From the energetic yet impartial investigation and action of the 
President and the calm and dispassionate course outlined by Governor 
Hvueues of New York, we may expect that in course of time a system 
of regulation and control of corporations will be evolved that will pro- 
vide an effectua] remedy for the evils now so loudly complained of. Mr. 
GarFIELD says that it is under the corporate form that most of the in- 
dustrial evil of the day has been done. It is hardly remarkable that this 
should be the case, since the corporation as a director of large enterprises 
is comparatively a modern institution. The problems presented are there- 
fore new ones, but there is no reason why, with time and patience, they 
should not be adjusted in a manner to conserve the rights of the public 
and of the offending corporations themselves. 

A striking illustration of the dense mental condition of the apologists 
for the corporations and individuals who are seeking to aggrandize them- 
selves without regard to any other considerations, was afforded by a 
leading editorial article in The New York “Sun” of December 28 last, 
in which it was declared: “There is a greater unrest and a greater uneasi- 
ness in the air than there was before Sumter was fired on.” 

This unrest and uneasiness may well be felt by those who have so 
long defied every principle of decency and common-sense in the conduct 
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of their enterprises. They are confronted by the aroused resentment of 
the public mind and may well be restless and uneasy in knowing that the 
war against such methods as have heretofore been in vogue will be waged 
relentlessly until] they are completely exterminated. Those who are 
steeped in greed and guilt could not possibly make a more pitiful mistake 
than to imagine that the people of the country will longer tamely sub- 
mit to aggressions upon their rights such as have been all too common in 
the past few years. At last the people know where the blame lies for 
such conditions, and they are seeking, as patiently as possible, but with an 
inflexible purpose, to find the proper remedy, and when found it will be 
most rigorously applied. 

In the same article from which we have just quoted the following 
occurs : 


“When the President of the United States inveighs against wealth 
and casts about publicly for means to pull it down, he invites violence. 
His idea implies violence and the imaginations of the people already most 
unwisely inflamed will give practical issue to it.” | 


That “The Sun” was indiscreet in imputing blame to the President 
for the unrest caused by the disclosures of corrupt practices was strik- 
ingly shown by another article in the issue of January 7, in which it was 
declared : 


“It is all very well to censure President Roosrvetr for his autocratic 
and arbitary course and to deplore his impatience with the set forms of 
conservative and constitutional procedure, but of what avail can it be to 
do so when every day brings its fresh burden of dishonesty and cor- 
ruption in high places? 

Who is it, of a truth, that is bringing the law into disrepute and dis- 
crediting the Constitutien—President Roosrvett or the men who exploit 
our great corporations?” 


Between December 28 and January 7, this editorial Saul must have 
seen a great light. In “The Outlook” some months ago questions of a 
similar import were asked and replied to with a vigor and directness 
which must appeal to all thoughtful men. It seems to us so important 
at this time that there should be a clear discernment of the matters at 
issue that we quote from this article at considerable length: 


“Who is responsible for this loss of business; for the disturbance of 
public confidence; for the temporary check of the development of Ameri- 
can trade? The men who have been guilty of the offenses brought to 
light after years of warning—they, and they alone, have been the de- 
stroyers of value, the obstructers of the currents of trade. Upon them, 
and upon them alone, rests the responsibility for large losses and for the 
hardship which has come to many innocent persons in the same field of 
endeavor. The real disaster has not been the destruction of reputations; 
it has been the disclosure of corruption of character. When the eminently 
respectable man of high standing in the community is revealed as a fraud 
and a sham, the disaster is not the disclosure, but the character of the 
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man. Nothing is more unfortunate for a man or a community than the 
prosperity of evil courses hidden away from public sight. Better a 
thousand times the shock to the community, the disturbance of values, 
the interruption of business, than the steady eating of moral corruption 
into the very fibre of individual, corporate, or business life. The great 
life insurance companies are in a far more satisfactory condition than 
they were two years ago. The only enemies they have had have been, 
not the investigators who have revealed the iniquities of past mismanage- 
ment, but the officers of the companies who have violated their trusts, 
betrayed public confidence, and dragged great enterprises into the mire. 
These, and these alone, are the men who have brought about the humili- 
ation of great organizations, disturbed the money market, and reduced 
the revenues of the companies. 

There should be no misunderstanding on this point. Men should not 
be led astray by cries that the prosperity of the country is imperiled or 
is diminishing because of investigation and exposure. The real disaster 
that the country has to fear is the conduct of business which has been 
brought to light and to which an end has been put. Ten years hence the 
painful experience through which the country has been passing for the 
last two years will be regarded as a period of peculiar beneficence and 
good fortune. It will be said then that ‘what has happened in these two 
painful years laid the foundations of commercial honesty, of a higher 
type of business dealing, of a more solid and genuine prosperity. .The 
real enemy of prosperity is not the man who enforces his ethical stand- 
ards at the risk of disturbing the money market, but the man who violates 
his trust, betrays those who rely upon him, and shakes confidence by tak- 
ing out the foundation on which it rests.” 

It is essential to keep the above facts well in mind, so that the work 
of reformation may not be hindered by the timid conservatives who see 
in it a threat to the continuance of prosperity. What a gloomy day it 
will be for the country when its prosperity is dependent upon the ex- 
istence of conditions like those revealed by recent investigations! We 
need to rest the pillars of our prosperity upon a surer foundation than 
this, and the determination to do so, instead of being a menace to busi- 
ness interests, is the surest guaranty of safety. In seeking to reform 
existing abuses there should be a clear appreciation of the source whence 
they proceed. The corporations themselves, while the chief offenders, 
have found much encouragement in their course from the apathy shcwn 
by the public. Indeed, it might not unjustly be said that, to a consider- 
able extent, the public itself has set the example. As was tersely said 
in a recent issue of The New York “Sun”: 


“We begin by secret debauchery in business methods. We corrupt 
our common carriers. We buy, by corruption, infamous advantages over 
our competitors in business. We ruin thousands; and, thriving, our lust 
for lawless gain grows by what it feeds on. We retort on the blackmail 
of legislators by buying legislatures, so that the infection of our morals 
and our methods taints the whole body politic. Everywhere the destroy- 
ing canker spreads; it invades all ranks, vitiates the moral sense and dis- 
torts the national perspective of right and wrong. Who is really to 
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blame if old remedies seem inadequate and if in the extremity of the issue 
the law and the offender fall together?” 

Obviously, if this indictment is a true one, the work of reformation 
must begin by an awakening of the moral consciences of the people. In 
fact, all the agitation now going on is evidence that the shock occasioned 
by the disclosures of corporate wrong-doing has already caused such an 
awakening; and.the groping in the dark for an adequate remedy is a 
further evidence that the people realize their delinquency and are ac- 
cordingly seeking for means of betterment. Whether the right way has 
yet been found is an open question. In a most instructive article in 
“The Outlook” of January 12, Hon. Prrer S. Grosscup, Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, expresses the view that merely 
denouncing the corporations and bringing lawsuits against them will not 
prevent monopoly. The great power which the corporations have acquired 
he attributes largely to the changed conditions whereby the people, in- 
stead of investing their savings strictly in enterprises of their own, have 
turned their accumulations over to the banks and other financial institu- 
tions where they have been made available for use by the corporations. 
The present unrest he ascribes to that instinct in human nature which 
inspires every manly heart with the ambition to have some individual part 
in the achievements of the time. Government ownership is condemned, 
on the ground that it would disarrange present conditions which permit 
a large degree of freedom on the part of every man to do the work for 
which he is best fitted. The remedy that he proposes, while not going 
into details, is to adopt in substance the German method of governing 
corporations, whereby they are held to a stricter accountability to share- 
holders and where the securities issued must be related in some way to 
the values actually paid in. He states that there is in the German cor- 
poration no room for one to do with impunity in his capacity as a corpor- 
ate officer or director what, if done individually, would land him in the 
penitentiary. It must be recognized by everybody that this defect in our 
own system is one that has given rise to many of the present evils. Men 
of the highest probity in their private business relations have been shown 
to be capable of doing the most unscrupulous acts in their. corporate 
capacities. For such moral obtuseness only severe legal penalties will 
afford a remedy. Judge Grosscup concludes his article as follows: 

“The corporation, indeed, is the only form of proprietorship in sight 
in which our great new industrial life can embody itself, and maintain its 
vitality. But the corporation itself, as now constructed, looked at as I 
have tried to point out, from the standpoint of universal human nature 
(and by that standard it is bound to be judged), is built upon the sands. 
The duty and the task of this generation of Americans is to put it on the 
solid ground of human interest—to so rebuild it that, as the antithesis of 
public ownership, it will present also a countenance that is human—to 


make for our incorporated industrial life a name that, along with the 
other great names of American achievement, can be put on our fiag in 
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the contest that is bound some day to come between the civilization of 
today, the product of what has been best in the exertions of mankind. 
and a civilization that would sink us to the level of what is the worst that 
mankind can endure. And some day, to some man, will be given the 
strength successfully to summon to this great task the good sense and 
the conscience of the American people.” 

Here is a conservative paper like “The New York Times” saying the 


morning after the New York state election: 


“We are confident that Mr. Hugues will do his part. But there is 
something more—two things more. If the chief men of our great cor- 
porations and industrial concerns are not absolutely bent on provoking 
upheavals that sooner or later will put a Hearst into some place of 
power, it is high time for them to take thought about their behavior. 

A policy of continued provocation, of cold-blooded defiance of the 
prevailing popular spirit, will presently bring them face to face with 
more serious troubles than in the past have confronted them. It is for 
them to mix some reason and consideration with their schemes for power 
and gain.” 

And “The World,” on the same occasion, editorially said: 


“The people of New York are tired of corporation piracy. They are 
tired of being robbed by the public service corporations that are the crea- 
tures of the state, and of seeing this robbery connived at by men who are 
supposed to be the servants of the public. They are tired of being 1obbed 


by Milk Trusts and Ice Trusts and Coal Trusts and Gas Trusts and 
Traction Trusts. They are tired of the partnership between corporations 
and political organizations and they have voiced their resentment at the 
polls. 

The next two years must be years of definite results in the way of 
reform government and the restriction of corporation abuses. If the 
Republican bosses thwart Mr. Hueues in his work of reform, or if Mr. 
Hvueues himself falters, it will be useless to appeal again to Democrats 
to save the state from demagogues. If the people are driven to the con- 
viction that nothing but demagogy can sweep away the old order of 
things, they will vote for demagogy. When that feeling comes it will be 
too late to appeal to reason. 

If the confidence of the people is again betrayed, and no effective 
effort is made to remedy the evils of which they not unjustly complain, 
it may be something even worse than Hearst next time.” 


The concentration of the direction of capital has greatly increased 
the efficiency of our industrial forces. There is a feeling on the part of 
the people, however, that the benefits resulting from this efficiency have 
not been justly distributed. When a group of Wall Street railway ma- 
nipulators are able to make $25,000,000 over night, the average man may 
well doubt whether he ought not to have a larger share of the gains accru- 
ing from this increased efficiency of our industrial forces. With patient 
forbearance the nation will in time surely find effectual means for cor- 
recting all these abuses without resorting to Government ownership and 
without turning the management of the country’s affairs over to crazy 
demagogues. 





STOCK SHARES OF PRIVATE CORPORATIONS. 
By EDGAR VAN DEUSEN, 
FORMER INSTRUCTOR IN FINANCE, TUCK SCHOOL, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


J.—DEeEFINITION AND NaATuRE. 


SHARE of corporate stock—to be distinguished from the tangi- 
A ble certificate that usually evidences its ownership—is an in- 

corporeal property-right to an equally divided proprietary inter- 
est, primarily in the contributed definite capital fund or property that 
forms the foundation on which the business is built and constitutes 
a safeguard for its creditors. But as corporate property holdings 
are not confined to the amount of capital stock specified in a charter, it 
follows that nominal capital stands as representative of a company’s 
entire net assets and this equitable proprietorship in first investment 
applies also over all other corporate assets, which may largely be con- 
sidered to normally accrue from successful use of the original capital, 
whose value is governed by and fluctuates with that of the total corporate 
property. 

II.—Wnuart Constitutrs a SHAREHOLDER. 


An individual status of shareholdership arises with the acquirement 
of a proprietary interest actual rather than nominal, as with the case of 
an agent or “dummy” in whose name certificates may stand, and is inde- 
pendent of the possession or even existence of scrip or other physical 
evidence of tenure of the right. In the case of original share subscriptions 
prior to a company’s organization and consequent existence, the investor 
becomes by his own perforce unilateral contract invested with the rights 
and liabilities of a corporator; in other instances this actual interest 
starts with and rests on the manifest mutual agreement of company and 
shareholder to that relation possibly implied but commonly expressed by 
registration on the corporate books. 

Once formed, the relation of shareholder is presumed to continue 
until shown to be ended by sale of stock, forfeiture, or end of the com- 
pany. Incidentally it may be noted that voluntary surrender of shares 
and withdrawal by a holder is contrary to the principle that corporate 
capital is an asset for creditors’ protection, and frequently against 
statutory provisions, as also the rule that a company may not purchase 
and take up its own shares. 


IIT.—Rieuts or SHAREHOLDERSHIP. 


The ordinary company shareholder has three fundamental rights to 
which his others are but incident and supplemental. They are: 1. To 
participate pro rata in any distribution of net assets at final dissolution 
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of his corporation; 2, to share proportionately in any profits or dividends 
of his active company, whether payable in cash, securities or tangible 
property scrip; 3, to take part in an indirect management of his business 
through his votes for election of directors, adoption or rejection of a cer- 
tain corporate policy, etc.; though, in some cases, this voting power may 
belong to the stockholder only after continued ownership of his shares 
for a certain length of time, as sixty days.* 

1. As to the first right, the shareholder’s proprietary status makes 
his claim to assets subordinate to those of all creditors, special or 
general, of the corporation: so that the practical value of this right, 
especially in companies with a considerable bonded debt, is very small if 
not entirely absent. 

Enforcibility of this right—as of the others—naturally involves 
validity of the stockholder’s claim—i. e., of his shares—which raises 
inquiry as to the position of a bona-fide holder of apparently valid shares 
put out officially by the company, but yet void because issued in violation 
or excess of the charter or statutory authorization. Such shareholders 
are held not to be partners in the enterprise, but to have rather a general 
creditor’s legal right to recover damages in an action against the com- 
pany, based on the principle of “estoppel” applied to the corporation. 

2. The second right, in all “going” concerns which actually pay 
dividends, has substantial value that varies in proportion to the size 
and, to a degree, the legitimacy and probable permanence of such pay- 
ments. In cases where available net earnings are reinvested in the prop- 
erty instead of paid out as dividends, the real effect is, theoretically, to 
increase the value of the first-named right, rather than of the second, 
though either influence would appear in a probable appreciation of the 
shares’ market price. 

This right to dividends, however, is not absolute but conditioned on 
both the company’s possession of net profits and formal distribution of 
same by vote of the directors; though, in case of their plainly improper 
refusal to declare a dividend, the shareholder may invoke the commands 
of a court of equity. But the claim to dividends once set apart is superior 
even to a creditor’s right to satisfaction, on the principle that declared 
dividends become at once the private property of the shareholder, though 
temporarily held by the company, and are no longer assets of the cor- 
poration. Hence, also, such property rights do not legally pass with a 
subsequent sale of the shares, though made before the company’s books 
are closed; but by the New York Stock Exchange rules shares sold be- 
tween a dividend declaration and closing of the books carry with them 
the accrued dividend. 


Susscription “Rieguts.” 


Related to the matter of dividends is that of subscription “rights” — 
to additional corporate shares or “convertible” bonds issued to increase 
capitalization for any purpose, which have become noticeable in recent 


1 Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne and Chicago Railway Co. 
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years. The “right” arises when a company offers its new securities to 
shareholders at a less price than that of its outstanding issues, and rests 
on a maintenance above the subscription price of the old shares’ market 
quotation—with which “right” values naturally fluctuate—which in turn 
depends largely on a presumed ability of the company to earn as much 
on its new capitalization as on the old: under this idea, the price of 
extant shares may be temporarily enhanced because of their attached 
rights, rather than normally lessened by the share increase. 

The term “right” indicates on some exchanges the subscription claim 
to one share of new stock, so that the theoretic value of such privilege 
naturally corresponds to the difference at any time between the new sub- 
scription figure and the net price of an old share—or minus the incre- 
ment of value imputable to its possession of a subscription “right.” In 
New York a “right” refers to the proportioned subscription privilege 
which attaches to one share of old stock: accordingly, this “right’s” 
theoretic worth is measured by such fractional part of the difference 
between the new subscription figure and the net or “ex-right” price of 
an old share as coincides with the proportion of a new share to which an 
old one is entitled. In both cases the same rule may be used to determine 
the nominal worth of the “right,” the result in the first instance being 
dollars of value, in the second per cent. of par value which exactly corre- 
sponds with the dollars so long as the par is the normal $100. Only 
with “half,” “quarter,” ete., shares is there a necessary modification— 
as explained later—of this rule, which reduces the calculations to a 
uniform unit basis and simplifies the treatment of a simple matter often 
obscured by the unanalyzed methods common to “the street.” 

The significance of “ex-right” price, why “difference” which in 
practice may be calculated from the market quotation is in theory neces- 
sarily estimated from the net price, and the natural measure of « 
“right’s” value through its share’s ratable proportion of this difference, 
appears below. 

Any worth of an attached “right” is always represented and included 
in its share’s market price, whose essential excess over the average 
price which expresses the cost of a combined holding of old and new 
shares—taken under an assumed exercise of the “right” as necessary 
to its value—indicates the saving effected by acquisition of shares 
through the subscription privilege and hence the value of that privilege: 
so, if each of four shares that sells for $150 has a “right” to one-fourth 
of a new share at par, the cost of the combined five shares will be $700, 
or $50 less than if all were bought in the market, which shows the value 
of such a “right” to be $10. Hence, the net price of an old share without 
its right is clearly $140; and the worth of its attached “right” to sub- 
scribe to one-fourth of a new share is plainly one-fourth of the difference 
in price between a new and old share without such “right.” 

These ideas, expressed as a rule for the estimate of “right” values, 
would be to divide the difference between the subscription and market 
prices of the given stock by one plus the number of old share rights 

3 
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necessary to obtain a new share. Algebraic demonstration of this rule 
appears in an example: assume that a company whose shares sell at 
$150 each will issue at par ($100) to holders of record new stock to 
the extent of one-fourth of its outstanding shares; let x stand for the 
unknown value of a “right”: then, obviously, 150—zx represents the net 
value of an old share exclusive of the increment of value that attaches 
to it through its possession of a subscription power, or of a so-called “‘ex- 
right” share. But this expression is evidently equivalent to the share’s 
par value plus its net premium divided into as many parts as the times the 
number of old shares exceeds the new, or the number of old share rights 
required to obtain one new share, i. e. 150—a—=100-+-42x; whence, 
5250, and a—$10—the theoretical value of a “right.” Arithmetically, 
the problem reads —(150—100) + (1+-4), i. e. 50 + 5; or if letters are 
used for the items respectively expressed by numbers, the general formula 
(a—b) + (1+c)=z is obtained. 
Fractionat SuHare “Riguts.” 

Where “half-shares”’—-or those whose par value is $50 instead of 

$100—etc., are involved, the different meaning of price quotations on the 


New York and some other exchanges must be remembered. When the 
figure represents “dollars,” a given difference (between subscription and 


market prices) and subscription ratio (between the amounts of old and 
new shares) will yield the same results whether the share’s par is $100 


or $50, since the number’s relative magnitudes remain the same. Where, 
however, the quotation represents “‘per cent. of par,” and that per cent. 
is doubled in case of “half-shares” to put it on the same basis as whole- 
share quotations—as in New York, where a “board” quotation of 120 
(per cent.) for a half-share stock indicates that its money worth is 
$10 above par ($50) or $60—it follows that a “right’ quotation which rep- 
resents per cent. of par value of its share is similarly doubled and that the 
dollar value of the “right” will be one-half of the quoted per cent. for 
a half share, one-fourth for a quarter share, etc.; or, as the result obtained 
with the above formula will represent a double per cent., it must be 
halved to get the actual money value of the “right.” 

Granted continuance of the price difference on which a “right” rests, 
its full nominal value may be realized by an original stockholder only by 
(a) subscription to and actual acquirement of the new shares at the re- 
duced price, for retention or resale according to circumstances; or (6b) 
by sale at the market price of an equal amount of his old shares, to be 
later replaced by his allotment at the lower figure of new shares when 
issued. A shareholder can profit by part of a “right’s” nominal value 
through sale of (a) the new shares for future delivery (when issued) at 
a price above that of subscription; or of (b) the subscription privilege 
itself before expiration of its time limit—the earlier usually the better 
for the seller. 

For an original shareholder to whom “rights” are given, their value 
is simply the possible profit; for a “right”-buyer this is much modified 
by the cost of acquiring the right. A discount which in practice is about 
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one-fifth from the nominal value of each “right” is normally necessary 
to induce purchase of the same, since otherwise any advantage to the 
buyer of “rights” rather than of shares in the market would be plainly 
absent. Whether or not a “right”-buyer will get his stock at a “bargain” 
depends chiefly, as already suggested, on whether the price of old, and 
later of the combined, issues remains, at least until a dividend, above his 
subscription price. 


Bonp “Rieurts.” 


The theoretic or nominal value of a share’s “right” to subscribe to a 
certain issue of bonds at a special price cannot be estimated, if none of 
such bonds are already in existence or if the same have no ascertained 
market price with which to compare that of the new issue. When, how- 
ever, they have a known price above that for subscription, between which 
the difference may be determined, the “bond right” value is measured by 
the simple difference between the subscription and market prices——rather 
than “ex-right” price, which does not exist in the case of bonds, since 
the “right” attaches rather to the shares. The shareholders need not, 
as with stocks, own previously of such bonds with a price including the 
worth of an attached “right” that must be taken with the price of the 
new bonds to get the average cost of the entire holdings which represents 
the savings per bond and value of its “rights;’’ hence, each bond issue 
is an independent matter unrelated to another, and the value of a “right” 
to a new bond, or of a share’s “right” to part of a new bond rests on 
the entire difference between subscription and market prices. Accord- 
ingly, the first formula may be here used with slight modification and 
will appear (a—b) + c—a—the value of a bond “right’”—the correctness 
of which is shown by a proportion based on an assumed “right” of five 
shares of a stock to subscribe at par to one bond quoted at 110; then 
§:1::10: a=; or, by formula, (110—100) + 5=$2. 

8. Apart from rights to share in asset distributions-or dividends of 
any kind, the potential claim of each share to an indirect part in cor- 
porate management gives to all shares a speculative value, greater for 
those which express a majority interest through which theoretically an 
actual control must be effected. So, in the absence of evident maladmin- 
istration by the controlling interest for its private gain and the manifest 
injury of the minority as such, the courts will not ordinarily interfere 
with the fixed republican principle of corporate management by majority 
representatives, in implied acquiescence with which, as expressed in the 
general laws and corporate by-laws, the individual bought his shares, even 
though pursuit of a different business policy might increase the company’s 
welfare. Only in cases of performance by the majority or its officers of 
fraudulent acts within their powers, as payment to themselves of excessive 
or unjustified salaries orcommissions, or wrongful use or conversion of the 
corporate funds, orincaseof acts outside their powers,as an unlawful stock 
issue, will equity interfere or enjoin majority actions. But in no event 
can the individual in a going concern or one under reorganization be 
deprived by a majority, however large, of those shareholder’s rights 
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which he has, as for information on the condition and management of the 
company, or imposed with liabilities, as for assessments, which do not 
otherwise legally attach to him. Minorities, however, may secure repre- 
sentation and a more or less effective voice in corporate management 
through the device of “cumulative” voting by which their votes for direct- 
ors may be concentrated on one or more persons rather than distributively 
applied to the election of all. - 

Practically considered, the control that, theoretically, rests only in a 
majority may be in fact exercised by a minority, as is sometimes desira- 
ble and often sought by certain interests as a less costly means of domi- 
nation, which may be effected by either of four methods: 

(1) The usual way in which an actual minority actually controls 
a corporation is through a use of the common “prory” whereby a mi- 
nority that is sufficiently active and influential may secure support as 
representatives by proxy of the majority interest at the company’s busi- 
ness meetings for election of officers or other matters related to manage- 
ment. So long as ability and integrity characterize the minority, which 
commonly consists of the largest shareholders, this form of minority 
control is as proper as it is general. 

(2) The uncertainties of the first plan are temporarily eliminated 
by the second or that of “voting trustees”—originally a device to protect 
bond-holders of companies in reorganization, and also applicable at the 
inception of any company-—whereby a given management may be per- 
petuated without yearly obtaining the consent of the majority share- 
holders. While this method may contribute in some cases to a company’s 
best management and welfare under able and honorable “voting trustees,” 
it is essentially contrary to the fundamental republican principle of cor- 
porate control by a majority of those interested and theoretically makes 
possible serious abuses. 

(3) A minority management that rests on assent of the majority, 
however, may be Jost through a purchase in the market by hostile or 
speculative cliques of a major share interest. Accordingly, more sure 
than the proxy as a means to obtain and maintain control is a charter re- 
striction on voting power, as with the Rock Island Company, in which a 
majority of the preferred shares elect a majority of the board of direct- 
ors, so that ownership of preferred shares to about $24,000,000 gives 
control of property capitalized at over $600,000,000, of which one-third 
is stock. 

(4) The “holding company” is a more common device to unify 
and perpetuate in minority hands a control of various operating com- 
panies by ownership of majorities of their several shares, a majority 
in turn of those of the “holding company” being held immediately by 
the controlling interests themselves, or through the medium of another 
or other “holding companies”—theoretically without limit. This method 
appears legally valid, so long as not applied to naturally competitive 
companies to the suppression of potential competition, as in the Northern 


Securities case. 
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IV.—-LiaB1LitTIes OF SHAREHOLDERSHIP. 


Along with limited liability as the salient feature of corporate organ- 
ization are certain potential liabilities which may attach to or arise at any 
time against the general property or specific interest of every company 
shareholder, to forcibly increase his original investment. 

1. The first and most commonly recognized is his personal liability 
to the company’s creditors for payment of the full par value of his 
capital shares, whenever issued for less, on the legally accepted theory 
that the nominal capital fund properly exists for the benefit of creditors. 

Theoretically, this liability constitutes a noteworthy risk in the pur- 
chase of stock, especially as the failure of any holder of not-fully-paid 
shares to contribute his quota to liquidation of a corporate debt increases 
by so much the other’s liability, up to the par limit, and imposes on them 
the risks and trouble of collecting through an equity court a pro rata 
contribution from the delinquents. 

Practically, the burden of this responsibility rests chiefly on original 
share subscribers, because of the general rule that bona-fide buyers with- 
out notice that the shares have not been fully paid up are held to be 
without liability for unpaid portions of the par value, especially where 
the certificates themselves represent the shares to be full paid. 

On the other hand, it must be conceded that, where the question of 
whether or not shares are “full-paid” is the question of a proper valua- 
tion of certain tangible property (not cash) for which they were orig- 
inally exchanged, the rule that creditors may go behind the directors’ 
opinion as to proper valuation of the property taken, causes a degree 
of special risk to attach always to shares issued for property; though 
uniformly the debt on which the unpaid liability accrues must arise dur- 
ing possession of the shares and be enforced within a limited time there- 
after. 

Again, while original cash sales of mining shares which purport to 
be “full paid and non-assessable” are commonly made at but a fraction 
of their nominal value, the legal principle is well settled and perforce 
uniformly followed in letter at least, even in cases where goods or ser- 
vices are exchanged for shares, that a company cannot lawfully issue its 
shares at less than their face value. 

Finally, the practical force of this liability is further lessened by 
the fact that it is in a sense secondary and becomes immediate only after 
an unsatisfied judgment execution against the company itself; though 
when it is already an adjudged bankrupt, the liability becomes a direct 
rather than contingent one. 

An interesting incidental question, apparently not yet adjudicated, 
is the liability of a holder of shares received in exchange for convertible 
bonds at par which were issued originally at a discount. 

2. Secondly, an additional “statutory” liability for a specified sum 
to contract creditors has been imposed by constitution, statute or charter 
in numerous states on shareholders of banks uniformly and frequently 
of manufacturing and other industrial corporations, but rarely in the 
case of railroads. This special responsibility is justified on grounds of 
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public policy, and aside from the well-known “double liability” of bank 
shareholders to depositors, ete., commonly exists as to corporate debts 
due ordinary wage-earners under contract for labor and services. As 
to just when or to whom such liabilities attach, whether to the shareholder 
when the company’s debt was contracted, or at the time it was due, or 
when sued upon, or when action is brought against the holder after 
return of an unsatisfied judgment execution against the corporation, the 
language of the statutes themselves must decide. In all cases, as a statu- 
tory liability is contrary to the basic principle of limited liability com- 
panies, it will be strictly construed and in accord only with its obvious 
intent and force. Except in the case of banks, such statutes have been 
generally unsatisfactory, productive of litigation for shareholders and 
useless as protection to creditors. 

A personal legal liability to the corporate creditors, however—such as 
above shown, may exist by statute or for unpaid subscriptions—cannot be 
established against a shareholder simply by reason of a company by-law 
or majority vote of directors or of shareholders themselves, being con- 
trary to the general principle of a stockholder’s limited liability as the 
understood privilege and condition in accord with which such interest was 
acquired. Assessments so attempted are unobligatory and their payment 
—as in connection with a reorganization—only a voluntary contribution 
te the corporate assets. 

But a state may empower a company organized by special law or with 
unlimited liability, or through the former’s received power to alter or 
amend a charter given under a general incorporation act, to levy upon its 
stockholders with their expressed consent special assessments above their 
shares’ par value, which constitute rather an obligation authorized and 
assented to by the shareholder to his company than a legal liability direct- 
ly to corporate creditors; accordingly, such assessment is enforceable 
against delinquent stockholders generally by forfeiture of their shares to 
the corporation only, rather than by legal suit to secure the same. 

A liability as partners may attach to shareholders in a company which 
has an invalid and hence unreal existence as such because of some vital 
defect in its apparent incorporation: thus, where a company conducts 
business for which a corporate organization is not legally allowable, or 
where it was formed under an unconstitutional incorporation act, the 
presumed corporation is in effect merely a partnership and its sharehold- 
ers are so liable. 

On the other hand, it is clear that where existence of a given cor- 
porate type is generally authorized by law, and a company in endeavored 
compliance therewith has organized and does business as such, irregu- 
larities, mistakes or omissions in incorporation, or even a certificate’s 
mention among the corporate purposes of one unauthorized by statute, 
neither invalidates the charter nor renders the shareholders liable as 
partners. 

Altogether, therefore, it appears that while real, the legal risks of 
shareholdership are neither many nor grave. 


(To be continued. ) 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 
COMMERCE.* 


LOSSES IN CONNECTION: WITH THE IMPORTING TRADE, AND OTHER 
LINES OF BUSINESS. 


|* the preceding chapter instances have been given of losses arising 
out of one branch of our export trade, viz., that in grain. In the 
present chapter the subject of losses in other lines of business will 

be considered. 

There is a radical difference between the modes of operation in these 
lines of business and those in the grain trade. The latter deals with the 
prime necessity of human life. Quotations of its value are made every 
day in the commercial centres of the world. Its operations are carried 
on and reviewed in the produce exchanges of commercial cities; the re- 
sults are public property, and as the trade is in staples of absolute 
necessity, transactions are large and the percentage of profit small. But 
the importing trade of this continent deals with a multitude of articles 
of which the values are never publicly quoted, and the dealing in which 
requires special education and experience. 

Moreover, the business of importing, and the wholesale dealing in 
imported goods, can scarcely be entered upon without more or less capi- 
tal and business knowledge. Its results, taken broadly and generally 
have been much more satisfactory to those who have carried it on. 

Yet it cannot be denied that in many instances, from various causes, 
many a career that at one time looked promising has ended in disaster 
and bankruptcy, entailing at times heavy losses both to banks and to 
other traders. Let us take one or two examples of this on this continent. 

In the earlier days of Canada a large house in the importing trade 
had risen in a commercial centre from comparatively small beginnings 
until its operations extended over a vast extent of territory and popula- 
tion. The firm had acquired high credit. It could buy at the best terms 
in foreign markets, and its selection of goods was such as to attract 
customers from all parts of the country. It thus gradually came to have 
almost a monopoly of the business of many storekeepers in country 
towns, who found the firm most accommodating in their mode of doing 
business; giving credit liberally, being lenient in collecting, and always 
ready to consider favorably proposals for renewing bills or extending 
credit if satisfactory security was given. 

Naturally, under these circumstances, the house came to have a num- 
ber of customers who leaned upon it for supplies and were of that profit- 
able kind who never objected to prices. Their customers in many cases 
gave security to the house on land and buildings, the land being often 


* Continued from March number, page 367. 
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uncleared lots in the forest, or the partially cleared farms of struggling 
settlers. The properties in many cases had already been mortgaged for 
loans or unpaid purchase money, but the house took the security for 
what it was worth;: generally under the impression, common in those 
early days, that real property was sure to advance in value. The security 
would thus become more tangible year by year. 

Under this condition of things, the amounts owing by the circle of 
dependents, for such they were, tended continually to increase; until in 
many cases it became an absolute necessity to carry the account on, un- 
less the customers were allowed to go on into insolvency. When men in 
the retail trade arrive at this stage, they cannot get credit elsewhere; 
they must be carried on or stop. 

The ordinary bank account of a firm in their line of business would 
consist of the discounting of customers’ bills given in payment of goods, 
and purporting to be payable on an expressed day. 

So long as these bills represented goods in the active course of buy- 
ing and selling; representing, that is to say, a moving account, their pay- 
ment with perhaps one renewal could be depended upon. With many of 
the smaller customers of the house this continued to be the case. But 
with regard to the class of customers before named (which was an in- 
creasing one) their bills came to represent more and more mere dead stock 
on the shelves, and were kept current by renewals. Especially was this 
the case with that portion of their debt for which security had been given. 

Thus, then, their banking accounts (for they ultimately had three) 
would present this appearance: that, while it contained the paper of a 
large number of persons for small amounts representing active business, 
it also contained the bills of a certain number of persons for far larger 
amounts, representing what are known as “supply accounts,’ on mere 
dead stock. 

It has been said that both the number of this class of accounts and 
the sums due by each went on steadily increasing; for the method of the 
house naturally led to their ordinary customers drifting into this undesira- 
bl. class. So long as the prosperous times lasted, while money was 
plentiful, and the credit of the firm good, the account being large, active 
and profitable, the several bankers of the firm allowed this state of things 
to continue. But at length the usual turn in the tide took place. Bad 
harvests made money tight. A great tide of revulsion set in; necessitat- 
ing severe curtailment of discounts by banks. The firm was called upon 
for considerable reductions by each of its bankers, while the creditors 
of the house in Europe and elsewhere, being advised of the unfavorable 
turn of affairs on this side of the Atlantic, also called for closer paymer:t 
of invoices. The firm was thus pressed from two sides at once, and was 
under the necessity of taking strenuous measures with its customers in 
turn, insisting upon their accounts being reduced, or paid up. But reduc- 
tion in times of monetary pressure is almost impossible, as Mr. Gilbart 
has shown in his admirable work on banking. The retailers endeavored 
te collect in turn from their customers, and a general condition of dis- 
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turbance ensued. Some asked extensions, offering such security as they 
had. Others went into insolvency. The selling off their stocks by an 
assignee tended to embarrass other firms, and thus things went on drift- 
ing from bad to worse. Before this had occurred, the banks had scruti- 
nized the bills given by the firm with unusual care, and realized that the 
amount of paper given by certain customers was far beyond what was 
legitimate. { 

Thus when the bankers of the firm, in the sharp stress of monetary 
pressure, came to sit in judgment upon the bills current in the account. 
they were vexed beyond measure to find what large amounts of the paper 
of certain storekeepers were afloat. Men whose whole sales in a year 
were only some $50,000 had bills running for the whole of that sum o- 
even more. 

A serutiny of the securities was quite as unsatisfactory. Numbers 
of mortgages supposed to be on cultivated farms, with buildings and 
orchards, were found to be on lands only partially cleared with nothing 
but a shanty, or log barns on them, and the land itself not wholly paid 
for. Under these circumstances the firm went into insolvency. As the 
realization of the assets went on, the land often turned out to be barely 
worth the first mortgage, making the bank’s security worthless. Mort- 
gages on property in villages or towns were in many cases equally de- 
lusive. Vacant lots, valued at high prices under some “boom” influence, 
wooden buildings, shops, dwellings or barns, when brought to sale after 
foreclosure. realized, when charges were paid, but a mere fraction of the 
nominal value of the mortgage. 

Whilst these processes were advancing the revulsion in the commercial 
sphere that had set in went on deepening year by year. Abundant har- 
vests, sold at high prices, which had much to do with the development of 
the boom, were succeeded by a succession of bad years. Hence a heavy 
fall in the value of properties, and a continued series of commercial 
failures both in the wholesale and retail trades. The terrible experiences 
of the United States in 1857 were repeated all over Upper Canada. As 
might naturally be expected nearly the whole of these dependent persons 
failed when the supply house failed, and their estates yielded very mod- 
erate dividends. 

This, of course, reacted upon the dividend paid by the great firm 
itself. Upon the various bankers of the firm finally fell the task of 
dealing with and winding up these complicated estates. This was a mat- 
ter of years, and the final result was heavy loss. As to the firm itself, 
it passed out of existence. Its various members became scattered here 
and there. Some of their old employees picked up the scattered debris 


+ Let it not surprise the reader that this had not been done before. Bankers, 
like other mortals, are affected by changing circumstances. In prosperous times, 
when business is swinging. along with activity, a banker’s judgment is apt to be 
affected. An amount that would look dangerous when money is scarce, is passed 
by almost without notice when money is plentiful. And the course of an account 
which in times of pressure is seen to be illegitimate, in times of prosperity is 
apt to be passed by unnoticed. 
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of the once widespread business, and met with various degrees of success; 
but the firm itself, once so prominent and powerful, has almost passed 
out of the memory of the old inhabitants of the city where the name of 
the firm once commanded such high respect. 

The above is a typical instance of the kind of failures that occurred 
in the early days of Canadian development, when the country was only 
half cleared, the real value of land very unsettled, and few means exist- 
ing of ascertaining the true position of retail merchants; and also when 
the true principles on which credit should be given were as yet imper- 
fectly understood. 

It is true that even in this condition of things, some mercantile 
houses managed to thread their way by dint of more than ordinary saga- 
city and prudence,-combined with courage in stopping when things looked 
dangerous. Such men, in various instances, accumulated a competency 
or fortune, which, with the business they founded, has survived to this 
day. But the above history is only too true a record of an opposite 
kind, of which Canada in its early days furnished many unfortunate 
examples. 

Of an entirely different description in most of its particulars, though 
like it in its general features, was a failure that occurred in a later period 
of deep depression in one of the commercial centres of this continent. 
The head of the house was a man who had been well trained to business, 
and thoroughly understood it in all its departments. A man of activity 
and energy also, of an enterprising disposition, he had built up a large 
business from small beginnings, until he stood in the front rank of the 
houses in his own line of trade. His capital, apparently, had been 
steadily growing until it amounted, as was supposed, to a very large sum. 
And so he supposed himself. He was a man of philanthropic tempera- 
ment, loved to help men on in life, especially young men; and had set 
up in business a number of such in various parts of the country, who. 
of course bought goods from his firm exclusively. As has been shown 
in another part of this treatise, this mode of doing business has, for a 
time, great attractions on both sides. To the merchant it gives an outlet 
to his goods at all times with the least trouble and expense, and at a 
better than average profit. To the retailer it affords an unfailing source 
of supply of goods for his shelves, and almost certain help when money 
is scarce and times difficult. 


BEenevoLence Not An ATTRIBUTE OF BANKING. 


Benevolence is a fine attribute of character in the ordinary walks of 
life; but a competent authority has declared it to be dangerous and out 
of place when projected into the sphere of banking. It is equally so 
in the sphere of commerce; for it renders it difficult for a merchant to 
_ resist importunities either for more time, or more goods, and it prevents 
him from employing those measures of enforcement which are at times 
absolutely necessary to the safety of business. 
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Hardly ever was there a better exemplification of this than in the 
case before us. The accounts of these men who had been so set up 
went on smoothly when times were prosperous; the only disquieting 
circumstances being that they tended to grow larger and larger. This 
tendency should have been strenuously repressed, and the accounts kept 
within proper bounds. 

But unfortunately for this merchant, he was in such good credit, 
that, as it was in the case just cited, he could discount bills freely in 
three banks simultaneously. This facility of obtaining money blinded 
him to the danger of such overgrown credits. And the fact that the 
account was carried on in three places blinded the eyes of his bankers 
too. None of them, in looking over the discounts under his name, seemed 
to have realized the true position. Their own share of the bills of these 
supply concerns did not seem to be large enough to create uneasiness. 
None of them, apparently, took account of the fact that the paper under 
each name required to be multiplied by three. Had they done this, they 
could not fail to have seen how dangerous the position was. Had there 
been only one account with a well managed bank, it would have been 
impossible for such a state of things to have arisen. No single bank 
would have discounted such an amount of the bills of these houses, or any 
of them, as was discovered to have been distributed amongst the three 
The tendency to overgrown credits would have been checked by refusal 
to discount. But facility of discounting proved the merchant’s ruin. 
A time of depression at length set in. Trade became bad, money scarce, 
collections difficult. Payments on the bills of these houses became less 
and less. and pressure for renewals more and more. Even then the 
house might have been saved by energetic treatment being applied to 
these customers, and payments insisted upon before delivery of new 
goods. But the head of the firm had not the heart to do this. He found 
it impossible to resist importunity. Matters drifted on until the ac- 
counts due by these parties and the paper discounted at the three banks 
rose up to sums whith, as owing by retailers, were simply appalling. 
Had these customers owed him but five to ten thousand dollars, he might 
have been able to take them in hand, and would not have been afraid 
even of their stopping payment. But as it was, their accounts had run 
up to sums of thirty, forty, and fifty thousand; and even in one case 
to such an abnormal figure as one hundred and twenty thousand! Their 
aggregate indebtedness was far more than the whole capital of the 
house. To stop them meant rnin. Matters therefore drifted on, always 
with the same delusive hope of a turn in the tide which would render 
quiet liquidation of some of these concerns possible. But depression 
went on deepening, and banks as well as merchants felt the pressure of 
it. They were compelled to curtail their discounts. The three banks 
concerned all applied pressure, but there was no effectual response. 
There could not be; and finally, the firm, overborne by the weight of 
these masses of money due to them, that would take years to collect, 
stopped payment, placed their affairs in the hands of an assignee, and 
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were compelled to compromise with the same creditors who had been 
assured, only a year or two before, that the house had a capital of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

In this case the primary cause of failure was in allowing a strong 
instinct of benevolence to be carried into a sphere in which it had no 
place. The secondary cause was the facility of obtaining discounts. 

There is this further to be said, that if the party had had to deal 
with only one banker and could have shown himself solvent, effectual 
help would have been rendered him when difficult times supervened. 
But co-operation between three was impossible. 


A ReMaArRKABLE FaILure. 


We will now pass on to a failure in another line of business, and 
distinguished by more remarkable features still. 

In a certain town of Canada there lived in the last generation a man 
of active habits, polished manners, and enterprising disposition, who 
was a great favorite in the community. But his judgment was unequal 
to his enterprise. He had failed to succeed in one or two positions en- 
trusted to him (not mercantile) ; but he was one of that style of men who 
are never daunted by adversity. 

Soon after his last failure he conceived the idea of establishing a 
new industry in the town, in furtherance of which a contiguous water- 
power could be utilized. He borrowed all the money he could from a 
member of his family, bought the necessary ground and water-power, 
and made arrangements with a firm of contractors to erect the buildings. 
These builders were men of considerable means, customers of one of 
the local banks, and were in such high credit that paper bearing their 
name could be readily discounted for considerable amounts. 

The contract was signed, the buildings proceeded with, and month 
by month the proprietor of the new concern gave his notes in payment 
as the work proceeded, which notes the bank discounted. Such notes 
had not a good banking foundation, as will be seen, but the local mana- 
ger, a man of large experience and known to possess an intimate knowl- 
edge of the people of the district, reported the parties to be good beyond 
question. The paper was therefore allowed to pass for a time at the 
head office, with but little criticism. 

As the buildings went on, the total amount of the notes increased; 
a hope however being cherished that money to retire them could be 
obtained by borrowing on the new buildings when finished. In this 
hope all parties were doomed to disappointment. The projector, how- 
ever, went on cheerily in his usual sanguine way, and the only parties 
that felt uneasiness were the contractors and the bank manager. The 
liability of the contractors to the bank as endorsers had gradually in- 
creased to an alarming sum, and the manager of the bank began to fear 
for his own position, in case his advances did not turn out well. 

It was, however, necessary to go on; for if stoppage had ensued, 
all parties would have been left with that most undesirable of all assets, 
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an unfinished pile of buildings. As they stood, they had already cost 
more than three times as much as it was supposed would be sufficient to 
finish them. But many thousands of dollars were still required before 
they could be ready for the plant, machinery and power. The buildings. 
however, were finished at last. But the projector’s calculations as to 
the cost of the plant were just as erroneous as they had been with regard 
to the buildings. But plant and machinery must be procured and placed; 
after which there might be a possibility of the advances being in some 
way recouped. At all events the business might begin to earn money. 
So advances went on, and an apparently finely-equipped establishment 
stood on the ground. But no money could be borrowed on it until it 
had proved itself capable of making profit for its owners. By this 
time it became evident that the bank practically owned the concern. 
The advances were represented by notes that were far indeed beyond 
the ability of the parties to pay, and the only hope of good results was 
in the carrying on of the business. The unfortunate manager therefore 
begged the head oftice to allow him to advance more money to buy stock, 
and with a despairing sort of hoping against hope, this was consented 
to. This stock was not only a stock of raw materials, but of animals 
to consume the refuse. 

Manufacturing then began, but the product was not satisfactory. 
Considerable amounts of the goods were returned by purchasers, or 
heavy reductions required from invoices. The promoter, who maintained 
his cheerfulness, even under these circumstances, now suggested that 
certain alterations be made in the machinery, and managed to persuade 
the bank to increase its advances for the purpose. 

Thus matters went on for about a year. The concern never made 
a dollar of profit. The burden of interest on the huge advances ground 
the business slowly down, and caused the advances to go slowly up. 
Finally the bank authorities determined to bring the affair to a stop. 
It was impossible to sell the establishment; for, notwithstanding the 
money spent upon it, it had not been well planned and never could have 
made money. The stock of raw material was worked up, the product 
sold off, so were the animals, everything was realized on, and the place 
finally dismantled, to remain to this day an object lesson to passers-by 
of the folly of projecting a great enterprise without means, and of 
lending huge sums of money without tangible security. 

But when the stoppage transpired, a very singular circumstance came 
to light. 

T.ong before the final catastrophe the wrath of the bank authorities 
had burst on the head of the unfortunate manager, and it was intimated 
that unless he could get the account secured he would lose his position. 
Upon this he sought an interview with his friends, who comprised nearly 
every man of position in the town, and his influence was so great that 
many of them were persuaded to assume a share of the security for the 
debt. Some of them endorsed for $5,000; some for more (large sums in 
that locality) and thus assumed obligations they could ill afford to meet. 
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But they had to pay the whole amount, and some of them were im- 
poverished for years thereby. 

The loss to the bank was considerably reduced by the severe measures 
taken; but it was still enormous, considering the amount of business to 
be done in the town. Indeed it was estimated that the profits of ten or 
twelve good years of the branch would be swallowed up by it. 

As for the parties themselves, the prime mover came out as he went 
in, except that in addition to being worth nothing, a heavy and uncol- 
lectible load of debt was registered against him. His relatives had lost 
all they had lent him; and the endorsers lost all they had put their 
names to. 

He could not, of course, remain in a town where every second man 
he met had lost money by him. He therefore took a situation in a dis- 
tant town, and passed into obscurity. The contractors were hopelessly 
ruined; a hard fate for men who had always maintained an unblem- 
ished reputation, and who, previous to that affair, had practically retired 
with a competency. 

The bank manager was well on in years at the time of this fiasco, 
and only retained his position for a short time afterwards. He also left 
the town, and never again held up his head in banking circles. 

As to the bank, it was doing so well on the whole that even a loss 
of this kind could be written off without attracting notice. 


Farnures AND LossEs IN THE LUMBER AND TIMBER TRADES 


Many years ago it was common for the exporters of heavy timber 
from Quebec to procure supplies of certain kinds of hard wood from 
the forests of Michigan and Ohio. This business was one calling for 
considerable bank advances spread over many months of time. It was 
a highly. remunerative one in good seasons, and no man had succeeded 
better than a certain Ontario manufacturer who was well-known in 
Quebec as a heavy producer of timber, and esteemed as a man of sterl- 
ing integrity. In a certain year, however, he concluded to vary his 
operations, while still looking to Michigan for his supplies, to export 
timber in a manufactured condition; that is in the shape of deals. He 
was in high credit with his bankers and in the trade, and had no difficulty 
in making contracts for large amounts with many of the sawmills of 
the state. In fact, the contracts were on a scale far beyond anything 
that had been attempted before; based on the idea of continued pros- 
perity in the business and of large profits that awaited the conclusion of 
the enterprise. But, as has been observed, the lumber and timber busi- 
ness is subject to recurring cycles of expansion and depression; the 
depression at times being so severe as not only to render it impossible to 
make profit, but impossible to avoid heavy loss, even with the closest 
management. It was while these operations were in an early stage 
that a period of heavy depression set in. Prices fell continuously month 
after month; indeed, so severely did the revulsion press upon experters 
that cargo after cargo was at that time sent abroad from Quebec which 
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scarcely realized more than freight and charges, leaving the whole cost 
of the article as a loss. Better would it have been in some cases, as a 
merchant once told me, to have sunk the whole cargo in the St. Lawrence. 
This had come to be the condition of the trade at the time now spcken 
of. It was, however, impossible to stop operations when once begun. 
Numerous gangs of men were out in the woods; the contracts covered 
the operations of many mills; deliveries were constantly going on_ rail- 
way and ocean freights had been engaged both from Canadian and 
American ports. Bank advances had also been arranged for. 

But the full extent of the operations had not been disclosed. They 
had only been spoken of in general terms. But as weeks passed on it 
became evident that to carry these operations through a far larger amount 
of money would be required than had been spoken of. It seemed an 
absolute necessity to make further advances on a very large scale, in 
fact to an amount altogether unprecedented. There was not, on the part 
of the bank, such a strict style of dealing with the account as its magni- 
tude called for. In fact, the glamour of the customer’s former suc- 
cesses somewhat blinded the bank’s judgment. Matters, therefore, went 
on. The advances mounted up to hundreds of thousands. The con- 
tracts and a prodigious accumulation of exportable merchandise gathered 
tegether. It was then moved forward to tide water. Ocean shipments 
began. Sales took place in Liverpool and other British ports. But the 
unwonted supply still further depressed the market; and finally the affair 
was wound up, leaving the party, after all the merchandise had been 
realized, indebted to the bank some hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Many other parties were involved, directly or indirectly, in these or 
subsidiary operations, and the downfall of the firm brought many men to 
ruin who had hitherto been regarded as men of substance. The catastrophe 
was the heaviest that ever transpired in the trade; more than one bank 
was involved in heavy loss; and the lessons are not likely to be forgotten 
in this generation at least. 

It may be reasonably asked, how it could come about that a trader 
who had been uniformly successful in timber operations should have made 
such a prodigious fiasco in a line of business so nearly related, even if a 
time of depression had set in. To this the answer must primarily be 
that the trader had entered upon operations that were immensely beyond 
anything he had attempted before, and for which his capital was ab- 
surdly inadequate. But in addition to this, the operations were such as 
he had had no experience in. He was an expert in timber, but knew 
nothing, practically, of deals. For, although the business of making 
timber and manufacturing deals both originate in the forest, there is 
an absolute difference in the modus operandi even from the very outlook; 
as has been shown. The experience gained in one will not qualify a man 
for dealing with the other. And Canada furnishes more than one in- 
stance of the folly of attempting an interchange. 

There is, however, something more to be said about this remarkable 
ease. After the great break-up, and when the methods of the firm were 
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brought fully to light, it was discovered that the expenditures had been 
characterized by extraordinary recklessness. The close and careful 
style of former successful days had been completely abandoned, and pur- 
chases, contracts and disbursements were carried on from the office for 
months together apparently on the principle that “money was no object.” 
The parties concerned, in fact, had completely lost their heads in the 
magnitude and multiplicity of their operations, the result being, that the 
stock which had been manufactured had cost them enormously more 
than it should have done. 

For this state of things, no little blame must be laid upon the firm’s 
bankers. They ought to have seen what was going on at an early stage, 
and applied an effectual check to it. But the large profits (apparently) 
being realized from the account (and on paper they were simply im- 
mense) completely blinded the judgment of the officials who had to do with 
it. They therefore went on supplying the parties with money in a most 
profuse style, and so continued until the great catastrophe supervened. 

Another instanceof the follyof a man passingfrom one department of 
the timber trade to another of which he knows nothing, will now be given. 

In a certain timber district of this continent a person had grown up 
amidst forest surroundings, who by shrewdness and close attention to his 
business of manufacturing timbér had succeeded in acquiring 4 con- 
siderable capital. The business continued to be carried on by his suc- 
cessors, but in time a change began to be perceptible to the bankers of 
the firm, in the fact that advances were not periodically paid off as for- 
merly. Inquiry elicited the fact that the firm, without informing their 
bankers of the change, had ceased to be makers of heavy timber and 
entered upon the business of saw milling. They had, in fact, expended 
the whole of their capita] and not a little of the bank’s advances in the 
erection and equipment of a sawmill in an adjoining district, and the 
purchase of limits suitable for lumber operations. This was a line of 
business of which they knew practically nothing. As was to be ex- 
pected, they made mistakes both in the site, the building, and the equip- 
ment of the mill. The business, naturally, did not prosper. The firm 
steadily lost money. There are intricate points in the manufacture of 
lumber of which the firm only knew theoretically. The times also were 
not favorable. The enterprise was commenced in deception, for they 
had deceived the local manager of the bank as to the purpose for which 
advances were required, and, after struggling along for a year or two, 
they came to a stop: The business was closed. The mill and limits were 
disposed of. All the property of the partners was realized, after which 
there remained a heavy debt to the bank which had to be written off 
as a loss. The mill has long ago been dismantled and abandoned. and 
all that remains is the memory of a once honorable and prosperous firm, 
who, in an evil day, were tempted to abandon the pursuit to which they 
had been brought up, and enter upon operations of which they knew 
cealment and deception. G. H., 

Former Gen. Mgr. Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 





TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 


By CLAY HERRICK. 


FORMS AND RECORDS FOR THE REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT. 


{The writer wishes to acknowledge his obligation to the companies whose 
forms are shown in this article, for the permission to use such forms; and par- 
ticularly to Frederick Vierling, Trust Officer of The Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, for information courteously given by him.] 


HF. Real Estate Department of a trust company undertakes the 
care, sale, purchase and rental of real estate. Services of this 
character are often included in the administering of trusts held in 

the estates division of the trust department—or the individual trust de- 
partment, as it is sometimes called; and the principal forms needed for 


In Consideration of the Mississrpp1 VALLEY Trust 
Company listing and advertising the within described property, I 


a authorize it to sell said property fF ....-..-cccoooeeneeecesenentnentssvategsenme 


Ge AA Dollars, 
a ah gree ‘to pay ‘said Mississippi Valley Trust Company the regular 
commission established by the St. Louis Real Estate Exchange, 24% 
on City property, or 5% on County property, upon the sale of said 
property at this price, or any other price which I may accept. 


This Contract may be revoked anytime after 


Warkh. LS... - 19071... , by my giving 30 days’ notice in 


writing to said Mississippi Valley Trust ora 


FIG. 252.—SALE AGENCY CONTRACT. 


the purpose have been shown under the heading “Forms and Records for 
the Trust Department.” + 

In addition to this real estate business incidental to the administra- 
tion of their trusts, trust companies often conduct business as regular 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA- 
ZINE, page 31. 

+ The Bankers’ Magazine, October, 1905, pp. 489-497; January, 1906, pp. 30-38; 
February, 1906, pp. 249-254. 
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real estate agents. 
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If the amount of such business is not large, it is 


usually carried on by the estates division of the trust department. In 


some localities, however—notably in St. 


Use This Blank in Listing Property 
FOR SALE. 


St. 
Owner’s Name Hervey As . 
address. LEAH Z . Se 
DESCRIPTION. 
Street and Number .. LEAH 
City Block No. L. Qon.cecccceceencneneue 
9 Size of Lot. AO K. 18-2 so foo 
City Water... = = 
Electric Light a. 
Street Graded x. 
* Paved with Basle. 
Sidewalk Conant 
Alley — 
Grade 


Roof .... 7 emnting = 
es AE Ses a ee 


QR CB centres ectinn ecencencieniinsiggs 
Interior Finish...“32-TAt-O-2- 
Baths... — 

Reception Hall _' 


Dimensions of Bldg. 2k. cs a 6. 
Date Building erected _ IEG: ... Se ee en eee 


SE ee eee oer 
Lawn, Shade Trees and Sheubdery..Webl 
De You Wish SALE BOARD Put Up? 


a enaee: mpeemneen qreceume soneveee venesae ateege Seem seen corre oes om eonmmnn cus nnn en! 


Price, $80-0-0 ecient 


ADDITIONAL BLANKS WILL SE FURNIBHED ON APPLICATION. 


Lot No. +” oe eee 


Bidg. Restrictions. Maat ‘Bot. = seid a i 


Built of — 


Louis—trust companies are 
numbered among the leading real estate dealers 


and agents. and 
maintain separate and 
well-equipped _depart- 
ments. for the work. 
Real estate held by 
estates in the trust de- 
partment is turned over 
to this department for 
management, the trust 
departments becoming 4 
customer of the real 
estate department as to 
such property. In such 
case the fees of this de- 
partment are a charge 
against the earnings of 
the trust department, 
the charge against the 
trust estate being the 
same as if one depart- 
ment handled all the 
business. 

The relation is close 
also between this de- 
partment and the loan 
department so far as 
concerns real __ estate 
mortgage loans, and 
some companies handle 
all such loans through 
this department. The 
forms needed for this 
purpose have been given 
in figures 177-193. 

In the present chap- 
ter will be considered 
the forms needed for 
a real estate agency 
business as distinguish- 
ed from real estate busi- 
ness connected with the 


iG. 253.—DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY LISTED FOR SALE. administration of trusts. 


t The Bankers’ Magazine, October, 1906. pp. 


592-605. 
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The department is of course equipped with maps and charts covering 
the territory in which it operates, files containing memoranda regarding 
values in different localities, indexes of various kinds described on another 
page, “For Sale” and “For Rent” signs, files for the keeping of keys, 


Contract i! eee » IS” —__ 199 7. _ 
__ Street Gotan Qe, ©1505 a ee ee 


City Block No. “7 Me SS 9 Eee 
Be EE — ea es eee ee oer 


___ City Water Gas 


Electric Light ~~ Sewer .~ 
Street Graded _~ Paved with BrefC 


Walks Consent 

Grade 2 

Building Resitictions 

Mortgage. $2OO0O 

Taxes, $5342 
__ Price, STOO Per Foot, $40! 
_ Terms —_ pe Bal 3 es 
































___ Remarks 





FIG. 254.—CARD INDEX OF PROPERTIES. 


UNIMPROVED BUSINESS PROPERTY 
) Z 

ss a 
Location ACTE Gn As 


Block No. } (. } Lot No. ar ’ 4 





_Deser' pen _i} Lf S (AD, ISO a Le 
































ot V7VLALL od R . Wal le ZLR- Date. 


LIBRARY BUREAU CHICAGO 86861 F 


FIG. 255. —CARD INDEX OF PROPERTIES. 


and other necessaries usually included in the equipment of a real estate 
office. The work is of two somewhat different kinds, the selling and the 
renting of rea] estate; and the department is sometimes conducted in two 
divisions. 
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vo 


218 [Spm | fa at Rae. Sinegar 


oe BUSINESS ADDRE 


Seat a7 We St. 


PREMISES LOCATION 


po BEGINS AMOUNT PAYABLE 


a ore <a: 


OWNER EK rl < (Ja 1. Ors Al 


REMARKS 
[4 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY 
FORM RE! REAL ESTATE DEPT ST. LOUIS, MO. WIBRARY BUREAU, OWICAGO 67661 


FIG. 256. —INDEX OF TENANTS. 


When property is listed for sale, the owner signs a contract appoint- 
ing the company as his agent for the sale. Figure 252 shows a form of 
this contract, on the back of which, shown in Figure 253, is given the 
description of the property. 

An index is kept of all properties listed, and cards are found most 
convenient for such an index. The size of the cards is 6 by 4 inches. 
They are filed alphabetically by names of streets; or if out of the city, 
by names of towns, townships, etc. Each card contains particulars re- 
garding the property listed on it, so that it is not necessary to look up 
other records to give an enquirer such information as he may wish before 
viewing the property. Figure 254 shows a card used for this index. An- 
other form is shown in Figure 255. The latter is one of a set of several 

a ‘ TENANTS 
TAT OR ee + 374 
—_— = : TENANT: = = TRUST: 


WitH Barra WA Q euene J 216 
Owner's Nave Uther ¢ (Watkins 


LOCATION OF PROPERTY mi. SEF. ve 2 SA. 


Water RENT PAID BY Jence ~ 




















INSURANCE PLACED BY O: r 


























FIG. 257.—INDEX OF TENANTS. 
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OWNER’S INDEX CARD. 


Address 
NUMBER 


CxO niAgn 





wo. /37S 


AOL x ¢ 
Cate nn [2 is 


VJ 


Taken } 


Source of sitinin ion, ol. 





Se = 





nf 
Nature of inawg Want a. dur bing — a 


1 
| 
| ! MEMORANDUM 





» | ne ak * 7614 Ro hicton Que, Fkinte gr Le FT 











REAL ESTATE OELPARTMENT 














THE GUARDIAN SAVINGS 4 TRUST COMPANY 























FIG. 259. — INDEX OF INQUIRERS. 
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cards differing in color, the idea being to use a card of a special color for 
each kind of property listed. The card shown is for “unimproved business 
property,” others are for “improved business property,” “dwellings,” 


OFFICE OF 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY. 


REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT. 
( 


St. Louis, Mo., PA 


Received of... () 2 
the sum i, AL iets 


as earnest money on Va i of a certain parcel of ..........improved property lying in City Block ti 


City of St. Louis, having a front of A. ectasscsoccnesatemeaanepon aaciepetnsssaseccecees acccescestetle GH CD cas: Ws ME, Nantel OE 
Phince LIONS, cose sonsencemamanenee: neeeimeesesesereeen eomeStreet, and a depth..“e<t4s... wardly ot. LAS” mses feUt, 


Un I UI Tita, sceteneaansdecenpaiies enibanphasionioe 


The ahove gescribed property is this day sold by the undersigned agent, but subject to the approval of the owner thereof, to said 
Se ete ee naar race geese Ge ae a ae 


SS EE Dollars, payable 


Sl cwenececosneeseseeneese eecetecese atteree enmeeeeenenutt - wer wrmeneeseemennenorepemrentsne. <ocengemgtsse: aves ee DOLIGTS 


in, cash, of which the above mentioned earnest money shall—be taken as a part, and the remsinder of 


> ....with interest at. SAX... percent per annum 


from...... | ep Tine steasnramnnamssmncrinse summpresen mssat tevan « snreseeeveeeeepayable semi-aunually, said deferred payments to be 
secured by first purchase money Deed of Trust on the above mentioned property. 
Said property will be conveyed by Geveral Warranty Deed free from liens and incumbrances, except as to general and 
ee 


sprinkling taxes for the year .. 190. Rs s+ et aeemntness mon + ctesse sosnte coment sours svoree otsew eovent@ subsequent years aud all special 


taxes levied or assessed during the year. 9a ‘] “T=, which the purchaser assumes and agrees to pay; subject also to 


existing leases now on said property, expiring... thay at , ALG. OS. scabeiantinatatiaants ais Gi vetoninactian 


which the purchaser accepts, 


which the purchaser assumes and agrees to pay; subject also to restrictions now von said property, or such as may be imposed 
thereon by the grantor 


The said purchaser is accorded y oe -- days’ time from this date in which to have the title tavestigated and to 
close the sale at the office of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 


if, upon examination, the title proves to be defective, and cannot be made good within a reasonable time. the sale shall be 
off and the earnest money returned, if the purchaser so elects, but otherwise the sale shall stand yood and be binding upeu pur- 
chaser snd owner; should title prove to be defective and cannut be made good, as aforesaid, the cost of certificate of title not to 


exceed WOON. OOO OE .... Dollars, will be refunded to said parchaser 


Reuts, Iusurance, Interest ou Deed of Trust and Taxes on said property to be prorated to date of closing this sale. Upos 
the completion of this sale a comuission of 24% is to be paid to the Mississippi Valiey Trust Company by the vendor. 

Time is declared to be the essence of this contract, aud if sale 1s not clused promptly as above provided, thea. withou. any 
notice whatever, at option of owner of said pare said earnest money hereby receipted for shall be forfeited w said owner as 
liquidated damages, aud said purchaser shall be taken to have waived all right, interest or equity ander this coatract and im said 
property, as though this contract had not been made 


SIGNED IN DUPLICATE. sia wccblinies 
Accepted under above terms and conditions. MISSISSIPPI] VALLEY TRUST COMPANY, Ageat. 


aa 
yy — 


bikbrce MU Yamsons ste nici 


Purchaser. Real Estate Officer 
This receipt to be returned to MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO., on closing of purchase. 


FIG. 260. MEMORANDUM OF SALE. 
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9? 66 


“flats and apartments, 


suburban and acreage.” Cards may also be dis- 


tinguished from each other conveniently by having tabs at the tops, a 
certain tab being left on all cards used for listing a given kind of 


property. 


Figures 256 and 257 show two different forms of cards used for an 


index of tenants. 
respectively. They are filed alpha- 
betically. 

Figure 258 represents a card 4 
by 6 inches in size used for an index 
of owners of property. 

A loose-leaf form for a list of 
inquirers after property is given in 
Figure 259. 

Many companies issue booklets 
giving a list of the properties which 
they offer for sale, describing each 
property briefly and stating the 
price asked. 

When a customer decides upon 
the purchase of a property, he pays 
down a small amount as “earnest 
money,” and is given a receipt or 
memorandum of sale in such a form 
as that shown in Figure 260. This is 
written and signed in duplicate, the 
company retaining a copy. Upon 
completion of the sale, if by pay- 
ment in full, the company delivers 
to the purchaser the former owner’s 
warranty deed; if by partial pay- 
ment, the purchaser delivers his note 
or notes for the balance of the pur- 
chase price, together with a mort- 
gage securing same, and receives the 
warranty deed. In either case an 
abstract, certificate of title or policy 


The sizes of the cards are 3 by 5 and 4 by 6 inches, 


..- SALE... 


al 


hy 9s } 
Property !2/+"/ ke 2 2 Cer, 


Purchaser a. Nts At aA) 

ee Os ASP WAY 
solid tor SAC OD = — Sees ees 
Earnest Money Paid, s /CIS diveliemaniiiaaa 
Balance Cash Payment, s2yoo = chase 
Deed of Trust. salon = ce tabuais 
Date of Sale _ aca . a.) 2 
Date of Closing Vharck/2., i467... 


fi 
Taxes 190 6 Paid by Se kee en 


Deed to a Mary DW. Strasadls 


Name of ae , 
Husband or 4 K. Ground " 


a4 af 
Commission__...~ 2 _ 9. or slbSH . 








Asst. Agent _Nanw —— 





Pay Asst. gent__——__%, or $_—— 


Salesman ial out sales stip immediately upon 
effecting sale and hand to Real Estate Officer. 


Conveyance Clerk will verify and **OK" immediately 
upon closing sale and hand to Chief Clerk who will settle 
with the Assisting Agent and give Salesman proper credit. 


FIG. 261.—REPORT OF SALE. 


of title insurance is also furnished. Sales are also made under land con- 


tract. 


The employee making a sale fills out and hands to the real estate 
officer, together with the cash received, a report of such sale on a form 


like that shown in Figure 261. 


When the company’s agent does not accompany the inquirer to the 
property which he wishes to inspect, it is convenient to use a card like 
that represented in Figure 262, addressed to the occupant of the prop- 
erty, or to the party who is locally in charge. 
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Property may be rented from month to month without a formal writ- 


ten agreement, or for a specified term under a written lease. Forms of 
leases vary according to the conditions. 


St. Louis, _._ FFA, 1S 19077. 


1363 Fimnsy Usa, 


Kindly allow bearer to inspect premises occupied by you, and 
by so doing oblige, Very truly yours, 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO., 


a@e7 


FIG. 262.— PERMISSION TO INSPECT PROPERTY. 


1 New TENANT. 


Name__> yf: * Sh ui the a ; 
Pro ented__(_/27) 4q aylen SF, 
ZA 








' / 
Former Location = ae 


‘ = pe  ¢ 
Business Address_3S + <fAcrch St. 


Owner of Property_“/iCud, ‘ Macey i weds 





Collect Rent at a do, 


Rent, $3 < seper Month_____ none Ss 


— = 
Rent Begins__//S/o") raagos = 








FIG. 263.— MEMORANDUM OF NEW TENANT. 


, REMOVAL. 
name Wallace on: k ue rf =, oars 


Property S4& Radi Vay SA. 


wes 
Moved to Cre 


Rent per Month 726 2 


Amount delinquent, $28 = Be 
FIG. 264.— REMOVAL MEMORANDUM. 




















The employee who rents a property hands in for the use of the book- 
keeper a memorandum like that in Figure 268. In case of a removal, he 
uses the form shown in Figure 264. 
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Ordinary blank forms answer the purpose for receipts for rent, but 
it is more convenient to have a special form such as that shown with 
stub in Figure 265. Whenever possible, it is well to get the tenant inte 
the habit of calling at the company’s office to pay his rent. Many ten- 
ants are willing to do this regularly; thus saving the company the trouble 


The lew requires momthty tangats 10 give one month's notion tn writing belere rent Gay o/ 


A= Dollars, $205 _- 
a) — 
No. 3181 Kaorndoth St, 
ncaa Month , Ending “YAarce 3! ——_1906 
Mississippi VALLEY TRUST COMPANY, 
Per Ceange, Sr ev, 
Reb Estate OePantMeny 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO. 


FOURTH ano PINE STS. 
REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT, 


RCOUCSTS FOR AEPAIRS SHOULO BE MADE IN WRITING 


FIG. 265.— RECEIPT FOR RENT. 


and expense of a special trip for collection, besides bringing them in 
closer touch with the company, so that they are apt to become customers 
of the other departments. If it is necessary to send notices of rent due, 
a form like that shown in Figure 266 is mailed several days before the 
rent is due. When the rent is delinquent, a notice like that in Figure 
267 will often obviate the necessity of legal action. 


The law requires monthly tenants to give one month’s notice In writing before rent day on vacating premises. 


(awe . 
ee Lg | SS Ye 


Thexent of the Premises . B14! Randall SS, Pee ene ae 


ig, 


cr 
for the month ending -.. Marck / 406. cook laupiaasene 


nn 


¢ due... ! Uae, Ly MI OM cao aa 


= 


S 


‘4 


ra) 


v 


REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 
Mississippi VALLEY TrRusTtT COMPANY 


N. W. COR. 4TH AND PINE STREETS, ST. Louis. 


ALL RENTS PAYAGLE MONTHLY IN ADVANCE. 


; 0 
Please vemit the amos, $ Soar aecsnncncccseees sscsmaesee sssteencenseve promptly on that date. 
REQUESTS FOR REPAIRS, SHOULD BE MADE IN WRITING. 


FIG. 266.—RENT NOTICE. 


Repairs or supplies for buildings in charge of the department are or- 
dered upon written requisitions like that shown in Figure 268, of which 
carbon copies are retained by the company. 

Figure 269 shows a loose-leaf form used to list properties in charge 
of the department. 
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The left-hand page of a “Rent roll book,” permanently bound, is 
shown in Figure 270. The record is continued on the right-hand page of 
the book, the columns of which are headed with the names of the months 
from March to December, inclusive. This answers the double purpose of 
a rent book and a list of properties handled for each landlord. 


THE GUARDIAN SAVINGS & TRUST Co. 
REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT. 


oxerenane, o. “Marek 13.5904 
wesGthe SasasTh —— 


11 fen St 
PLEASE ‘TAKE NOTICE THAT MUST PAY YOUR DELINQUENT RENT AT THIS OFFICE OR 
2 ay 
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Forms for the record of insurance and taxes on real estate held in 
the trust department have been shown in Figures 74,§ 75, 76, 77 
and 78.{{ Other forms for such records are shown in Figures 271 and 
272. 

Figure 273 shows a statement of rents collected. The sheets are 
arranged in a loose-leaf binder with a duplicate form underneath, so 
that when the sheet is torn out to send to the customer, a copy of the 
statement in permanent form is retained. 


FIG. 270.—RENT-ROLL BOOK. 
(Width of page, 18 inches.) 


The Tickler or Maturity Index of this department does not differ in 
principle from those of other departments already described. Either 
cards or bound books are used, according to preference. 

The methods of accounting for this department vary according to the 
extent of the business, and the tastes of the officers. The general methods 
already described{ for the estates division of the trust department are for 
the most part adapted to the use of this department. Original entries 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST CO. REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 
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FIG. 271.—INSURANCE RECORD. 


may be made upon debit and credit tickets, such as have been shown in 
Figures 158 and 159,** and from them entered in the journal, or may 
be entered at once in an ordinary cash-book. For a journal, the form 
shown in Figure 274 is convenient. The names of the accounts are en- 
tered in the middle column, descriptions of items at the sides. The ledger 


§ The Bankers’ Magazine, January, 1906, p. 31. 

+t Id. February, 1906, pp. 249, 250. 

§ The Bankers’ Magazine, October, 1905; January, 1906; February, 1906. 
** The Bankers’ Magazine, July, 1906, pp. 45 and 46. 
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forms shown in Figures 16 and 17*** are convenient for accounts in this 
department. Ordinary ledger forms are also used. 

Forms of rent books have been shown in Figures 70, 71, 72,**** and 
in Figure 270 on page 551. Another form is shown in Figure 275. The 
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FIG. 275. RENT BOOK. 





top of the page being blank, such memoranda may be entered as the 
bookkeeper or officer in charge prefers. 


(To be continued.) 


*** The Bankers’ Magazine, October, 1905, p. 492. 
**** The Bankers’ Magazine, January, 1906, pp. 36-38. 





HOME TRUSTS. 
BY GEORGE J. BAYLES. 


HE American people are still a people of homes, although many 
destructive social forces are in operation to injure our homes. 

The owning of a home is one of the ambitions of a normal 
man or woman, and there are many financial agencies such as the build- 
ing and loan associations, whose aid can be sought in the struggle to 
acquire a home. After, however, a home has been secured with many 
men and women there remains the life-long struggle to preserve it, and 
in this effort there are not the same aids at hand. Of course the danger 
of the loss of the home arises from the fact that as a piece of property 
it is kept as a part of the estate of the owner and subject to all the 
changes of the owner’s financial career. 

Now, there is an ancient institution of our Anglo-Saxon law which 
is coming to be used with most satisfactory results for the preservation 
of our homes; and whose greater use can, the writer believes, be wisely 
developed in those of our communities where homes of moderate value are 
numerous. I refer to the trust, in the very best sense of that much- 
abused term. It would seem to be high time to give this originally 
respectable institution of our law an opportunity to vindicate itself and 
to live down its bad reputation. 

Let us consider briefly what a home trust may be and what can be 
accomplished by its use as proved from concrete cases. Under a care- 
fully drawn deed of trust, property—real or personal, or both—can be 
given to a trustee for the express purpose of providing a home for one or 
more individuals. The legal title to such property vests in the trustee, 
while the whole beneficial use belongs to the beneficiaries of the trust. 
The fund or corpus of such a trust need not of necessity be all provided 
at one time, but may be begun with a small amount, perhaps not suffi- 
cient for the purposes of the trust, and be supplemented to any extent. 
Real property, such as a house and lot, may be put in trust and also 
personal property, such as money, shares of stock, bonds or policies of 
life insurance. 

Now, by the terms of the deed of trust such a fund can be used 
only for the purpose of maintaining a home. If the trust fund is kept 
as money it must be invested and the income applied to the payment of 
rent. If real property is so put in trust it must be used as a heme, or 
rented and the income so derived applied to the maintenance of a home 
elsewhere. Discretion is given to the trustee, acting for the best interests 
of the beneficiaries, from time to time as need arises to change the charac- 
ter of the trust fund from real property to personal property and vice- 
versa. 
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If the makers are solvent at the time the trust is created, and do not 
make the trust with any intention of defrauding their creditors, the 
property so placed in trust is cut out of their estates, and is not thereafter 
affected by their future liabilities. 

When we come to consider a proper trustee to carry out the pro- 
visions of a home trust such as I have tried to describe, I think there 
can be no question that a well managed trust company has every advan- 
tage over an individual trustee. A trust company has by its charter a 
length of life sufficient to execute any home trust that can be committed 
to it; while it has the facilities of business organization to administer such 
a trust faithfully, accurately and to the greatest advantage. The care of 
such trust would be a burden to an individual trustee, while it would be 
merely a matter of business routine to the modern ttust company. In 
the matter of useful information as to real estate or the investment of 
funds in sound securities the trust company, as a rule, has a decided 
advantage over the individual trustee unless his opportunities are ex- 
ceptional. 

With a number of such trusts to manage, a trust company could un- 
dertake the execution of home trusts at a rate of compensation that would 
not pay the individual trustee. For considerable periods the duties of 
a home trustee would be very light, and something less than the fees 
allowed to trustees by law might be possible. Furthermore, the makers 
and the beneficiaries of such trusts and their friends would constitute a 
valuable clientage for any trust company to be developed for its banking 
business. 

Now, what would be the advantages of such a home trust to the 
average family? In this connection it may be said that of all the prop- 
erty a may may possess the greatest moral profit, and the least financial 
profit, is expected from the home. This is the one piece of property 
which must be safeguarded at all costs, while any appreciation of value 
is a secondary consideration. The common practice of vesting the title 
of home property in the wife has some disadvantages, too well known to 
reed description. What is of prime importance to the average family 
man or woman is not the technical legal ownership of the home, but 
absolute security in its possession and enjoyment. Of course, there is a 
limit to the possible duration of such a home trust, but at least twe gen- 
erations can be cared for, and can this be said of property placed in a 
wife’s name? 

The termination of a home trust will show real property or securities 
free and clear of all trust after having served its purpose to be used 
again in like manner if desired. 

The luxury of a home trust will of course involve a slight additional 
expense, but such expense is but the cost of home insurance in the truest 
sense of that phrase. 





NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES. 


Gans of the notable activity manifested in 1902 in the organ- 
ization of trust companies distinguished the past year, according to 
the recent report of Hon. Charles H. Keep, Superintendent of the 
Banking Department of the State of New York. During that time fewer 
institutions than usual also ceased to do business. The Holland Trust 
Company in New York, which had had no deposits for a long time, and 
had been liquidating its affairs through its own organization, was put 
into the hands of a receiver, with its own assent, and so disappeared from 
the list. The Chautauqua County Trust Company at Jamestown—which 
did not hold a single trust, and had always done simply a banking busi- 
ness—was converted into a national bank. Otherwise there were no 
changes in the old companies except that the Real Estate Trust Company 
changed its name to the Fulton Trust Company. Changes in capital were 
as follows: The increases in capital were: The Knickerbocker Trust 
Company of New York from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000; the Franklin 
Trust Company of Brooklyn $1,000,000 to $1,500,000; the Albany Trust 
Company from $300,000 to $400,000; the Lincoln Trust Company of 
New York from $500,000 to $1,000,000; and the Utica Trust and De- 
posit Company from $200,000 to $400,000, though this last increase was 
not paid in in time to appear in the company’s January report. In each 
case the new stock was issued at a premium, and the surplus of the institu- 
tion thus considerably increased. At the present time the New Rochelle 
Trust Company is taking steps to double its capital of $100,000. The 
only decrease of capital during the year was by the Bowling Green Trust 
Company of New York, which reduced from $2,500,000 to $1,000,000, 
but without diminishing its surplus. The Commonwealth Trust Company 
in New York, which has taken no new business since it was so severely 
crippled by its operations in the disastrous Shipbuilding venture of four 
or five years ago, has reduced its capital since the first of January from 
$500,000 to $250,000—such procedure appearing to be essential to the 
protection of its remaining assets, and not in any way impairing the 
liability of its stockholders as to possible obligations previously incurred. 
The trust companies authorized during the year 1906 were: 
Paid in 
NAME. Location. Capital. surplus. 


Rockland County Trust Company...Nyack ..... $100,000 $25,000 
Citizens’ Trust Company abe 100,000 25,000 
Hudson Trust Company me 1,000,000 None 
Auburn Trust Company............+/ Auburn .... 150,000 150,000 
Commercial Trust Company Yew - 500,000 250,000 
New Netherlands Trust Company...New York.. 1,000,000 None 
Carnegie Trust Company New York.. 1,000,000 500.000 


The aggregate net increase in capital of the trust companies for the 
year was actually $3,100,000, though some of it had not been paid in at 
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the date of the January reports, and two companies which had been 
authorized did not report. 

Of the new companies, the Citizens of Fredonia was organized by 
the same interests which had been conducting the Citizens State Bank at 
F'redonia—the latter institution going into liquidation; the Hudson Trus. 
Company similarly took the place of a national bank; and the New 
Netherlands Trust Company has changed its corporate title to the Astor 
Trust Company. The Carnegie Trust Company was chartered by a 
special act of the Legislature in 1898 as the Security Assurance Com- 
pany, but never did any business under that name except to organize. Its 
name was changed in 1906, and it opened its doors for business on the 
second day of January, 1907. 

Notices of intention are now on file in the Banking Department for 
the organization of six trust companies, viz.: The Irving, the Atlas, the 
Interboro and the International, in New York; the Lockport at Lockport, 
and the Watertown at Watertown. Propositions for yet further organi- 
zations of this character are tentatively before the Superintendent, but 
no formal steps have been taken. , 

The variations in the total resources of the trust companies as of 
the dates of their several reports during the year 1906 were remarkably 
narrow. The total for the reports as of January first, 1907, while fifty- 
three million dollars larger than for the corresponding date in the pre- 
vious year, differs by barely more than a million dollars from that in 
January, 1905. 

But though the gain in resources has been inconsequential, other con- 
ditions are markedly improved. The cash holdings of the companies 
have increased more than thirty million dollars, the deposits with banks 
nearly eleven millions, surplus on book values nearly fifteen millions, and 
on market values ten and a half millions, and gross earnings almost seven 
and three-quarters millions, with a gain of five and three-quarters mil- 
lions in net. Depreciation and losses were disregarded in making this 
last comparison, as those items are not available for the year 1905. The 
surplus calculated upon the market value of investments, which stood to 
capital in 1906 as 255.5-++ to 100, now stands as 267.4-++- to 100, and 
this notwithstanding a considerable decline in market quotations of se- 
curities, as a result of which the companies charged off during the year 
more than five million dollars. The percentage of deposits on which 
interest is paid to total deposits declined from 94-+ to 9234, and the per- 
centage of interest paid to gross earnings for the year was 42.9 per ce tt. 
as against 47.5 per cent. in 1905. Dividends paid exceeded those for the 
preceding year by $1,432,773, the addition to book surplus was $14,- 
830,270, and earnings in excess of interest payments, dividend disburse- 
ments and expenses were $16,729,270, as compared with $12,338,223 in 
1905. Of the whole expense charge of the companies 69.16 per cent. 
was for interest paid on deposits. Assuming that the deposits reported 
in January as receiving interest had been the same throughout the year, 
the average rate paid would be .03187-+-, while upon the same basis of 

5 
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calculation a year ago it would have been .03215-+-. The high rates which 
loans commanded during a considerable part of the year may be an excuse 
for such a high rate of interest paid to depositors, but the practice shown 
is not to be commended. 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HIS company is being organized with a capital of $1,000,000, and 
has fitted up offices at 611 Fourteenth Street N. W. That there 
is a field for the new company is evidenced by the following state- 

ment, taken from the prospectus: 

“Three trust companies were doing a profitable business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1895, when the financial resources of the District 
amounted to only $26,000,000. In September, 1906, they amounted to 
over $81,000,000; having increased $55,000,000 in the short period of 
eleven years. During the same time the population of the District has 
increased over seventy thousand. There has been but one trust company 
organized in Washington since 1891, a period of fifteen years, during 
which time the assessed value of the taxable real estate has increased 
nearly $100,000,000. The four existing trust companies had combined 
resources on September 4, 1906, of nearly $81,000,000.” 

Trust companies in the District of Columbia are under the super- 
vision of the Comptroller of the Currency, the same as national banks. 

D. N. Morgan, former Treasurer of the United States, will be presi- 
dent of the United States Trust Company. In addition to the financial 
experience gained in his four years’ service as Treasurer, Mr. Morgan has 
the advantage of extensive banking experience, having been for fourteen 
and one-half years, prior to June 1, 1893, president of the City National 
Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. He is still comparatively young, and is an 
active business man. 

The incorporators, headed by C. J. Rixey, vice-president of the Trad- 
ers’ National Bank of Washington, include a number of men identified 
with other banks. 





SOUTH AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE. 


N American gentleman who has been intimately associated with 
Latin-Americans for many years, and who is well versed in their 
language, customs, business methods, etc., will shortly make an 

extended tour throughout South America in the interests of the BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE. 

His credentials will place him among the leading financiers, govern- 
ment officials and men of affairs in the various countries. 

By communicating with the Editor arrangements may be made where- 
by this gentleman’s services may be enlisted for the purpose of establish- 
ing business connections, investigating certain opportunities or in attend- 
ing to other matters along similar lines. 





BANK ACCEPTANCES. 


N important and valuable contribution to American banking litera- 
A ture has been made by Mr. Paul Warburg of the well-known 
banking-house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Mr. Warburg’s paper was 
originally published in the Annual Financial Review, issued by the 
“New York Times,” and has been reprinted in pamphlet form. As will 
be seen from the quotation given below, Mr. Warburg deals with the prob- 
lem of finding a wider use for American commercial paper. He says: 


“It is a strange fact that, while in the development of all other com- 
mercial phenomena the United States has been foremost, the country 
should have progressed to so slight an extent in the form of its commercial! 
paper. The United States is in fact at about the same point that had 
been reached by Europe at the time of the Medicis, and by Asia, in alli 
likelihood, at the time of Hammurabi. Most of the paper taken by the 
American banks still consists of simple promissory notes, which rest only 
on the credit of the merchant who makes the notes, and which are kept 
until maturity by the bank or corporation that discounts them. If redis- 
counted at all, they are generally passed on without indorsement, and the 
possibility of selling any note depends on the chance of finding anothcr 
bank which may be willing to give the credit. The consequence is that, 
while in Europe the liquid assets of the banks consist chiefly of bills re- 
ceivable, long and short, which thus constitute their quickest assets, the 
American bank capital invested in commercial notes is virtually im- 
mobilized. 

In Europe—as for instance in England, France, or Germany—there 
are scores of banks and private banking firms which give their three- 
months’ acceptance for the commercial requirements of trade, or which 
make it their specific business to indorse commercial bills. A commercial 
borrower in these countries who does not get a cash advance will do one 
of two things. He will either sell to his bank or his broker his own three 
months’ bill drawn on a banking firm willing to give him this credit, or he 
will sell the bills drawn by him on his customer (in payment for goods 
sold to them), which bills will be subsequently passed on with the indorse- 
ment of the banker. This banker’s acceptance, or this indorsed paper, 
can be readily negotiated by the buyer at any time whenever there is a 
profit to be derived, or whenever the holder desires to realize on the bil!’ 
The holder will always be able to dispose of it, either through private 
discounting or, in case of need, by selling, as the case may be, to the 
Bank of England, the Banque de France, or the German Reichsbank. In 
any event, the firm or corporation which buys this paper can secure its 
equivalent at any time. The quality of the bills, assured by the established 
credit of the acceptor or by the various indorsements on the bill, is such 
as practically to eliminate the question of credit, and the conditions of the 
sale will depend only on the rate of interest. 

The value of the existence of thousands of millions of such standard 
paper, as it is found in all the important European financial centres, 
cannot be sufficiently emphasized. Just as the check system is a method 
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of clearing bank cash credits, thus helping largely to prevent unnecessary 
absorption of the currency, so modern commercial paper, through the ad- 
ditional safety which is secured by the banker’s indorsement, acts in like 
manner as a clearing of credits on time not only within the community. 
but, what is just as important, among the various nations as well. 

If money tightens in Europe, let us say in Germany, France and 
England will immediately invest in German bills. They could not buy 
the paper of individual German merchants, whom they do not know, but 
they do and must know the value of the acceptance or indorsement of the 
German banks which offer and indorse or accept this paper. 

By a well organized system of such bills of exchange the credit of the 
whole nation—that is, of the farmer, merchant, and manufacturer—is 
thus joined to that of the banker and becomes available as a means of 
exchange both within and without the country. 

Under present conditions in the United States, on the other hand, 
instead of sending an army, we send each soldier to fight alone. 

With us the borrower receives money from the bank and his note 
becomes an illiquid asset in the bank’s portfolio. If the bank desires 
to raise money, it must use its own credit, instead of adding its own credit 
to that of the borrower, thus making the dead note a live instrument of 
exchange. The only modern bills in our country are the so-called “for- 
eign exchange” bills, drawn on European banks and bankers, which are 
indorsed and which always have a ready market. 

But what an anomalous position! Instead of having the credit of the 
entire country available in the shape of millions upon millions of modern 
paper which Europe might and would buy, we must rely on the willing- 
ness and the ability of a few banks and bankers to use their own credit 
by drawing their own long bills on Europe. This is a costly and most 
unscientific. mode of procedure, which is in no way adequate to the neces- 
sities of the situation. For there is, as a matter of course, a limit to the 
amount which the American banker can draw and which the European 
banker will and can accept. 

Recent events have shown the inefficiency of this system. In spite ot 
unwise provocation the Government banks of Europe would not and could 
not. have made a stand against us (as they have done during these past 
few months by raising their rates of discount and by discriminating 
against our so-called finance paper) had we been able to send our legiti- 
mate commercial paper instead of forcing the banks and bankers to draw 
their own bills. These bills, it is true, indirectly help commerce, for a 
bank which requires money in order to accommodate its merchant custom- 
ers will cal] its stock exchange loans, while bills drawn against stock 
exchange collateral will in turn provide the money that has thus been 
called. 

But such bills must inevitably bear a financial character, and will not 
be regarded as favorably as would be commercial paper. Moreover, since 
the drawers and, to an even greater extent, the Europeaa acceptors, arc 
comparatively few, the European banks must at times feel that they are 
getting too large an amount of paper drawn on and indorsed by the 
same firms. As these bills, drawn, as the case may be, in pounds, francs, 
or marks, sel] normally at the same rate of private discount as all the 
other long bills in the country, the European banks find no particular 
inducement to purchase them. When, therefore, there is an excessive 
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amount of these American bills offered, the consequence is discrimination, 
and, what is worse—owing to the financial aspect of the bills—a feeling 
of uneasiness and distrust. 

If instead of this unfortunate method of financing we could offer 
American paper drawn in dollars, showing its commercial origin and 
indorsed by and drawn on American banks or banking firms, we would 
vastly multiply the avenues leading into the portfolios of the European 
banks, and our bills would be well spread instead of going into a few 
channels which can so easily be closed. We should create a new and 
most powerful medium of international exchange—a new defense against 
gold shipments. This is no visionary theory. In view of the fact that a 
great many millions of even Russian bills are constantly held by French, 
English, and German banks, institutions and capitalists, there is no reason 
whatsoever to doubt that these same avenues could be readily opened to 
American paper. 

In order thus to make our paper part and parcel of the means of the 
world’s international exchange, it needs, however, as a preliminary condi- 
tion, to become the foundation on which our own financial edifice is 
erected. It must always have a ready home market, where it can be re- 
discounted at any moment. This is insured in nearly every country of 
the world claiming a modern financial organization by the existence of 
some kind of a central bank, ready at all times to rediscount the legiti- 
mate paper of the general banks. Not only England, France, and Ger- 
many have adopted such a system, but all the minor European States as 
well—and even reactionary Russia—have gradually accepted it. In fact, 
Japan without such an organization could not have weathered the storm 
through which she has recently passed, and could not have achieved the 
commercia] success which she now enjoys. 

Our methods are just the reverse of the European system. With us 
call money does not go into the bill market. Every American bank, since 
it cannot count on reselling the notes which it buys, must necessarily 
limit the amount which it can properly invest in American paper, and as 
a consequence almost all the call money is invested in demand loans on 
the Stock Exchange. The result of this is that the overflow of money of 
the entire country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is thrown into the 
Stock Exchange, making Stock Exchange money easy and stimulating 
speculation when trade is relaxing, while on the other hand, as soon as 
demand for money for commerce and industry increases, the funds to 
provide for the needs of the whole country are called from the Stock 
Exchange, causing a disturbance there. 

Our whole elasticity is built up on the bond and stock market. Banks 
can issue notes on Government bonds, and call money is kept in Stock 
Exchange loans. In Europe the situation is reversed; banks issue notes 
primarily against their purchases of bills of exchange, and the reserves 
of the country are primarily kept in bills of exchange. 

In Europe banks and bankers invest against their deposits chiefly 
in bills of exchange, short and long, and only to a comparatively small 
extent in fortnightly or monthly settlement money on the Stock Exchange 
or in call loans on Stock Exchange collateral. If call money becomes 
easier, it is in the first instance the rate for short and long bills that goes 
down, and since this rate is practically the same all over the country, 
a withdrawal or an influx of money, instead of being felt primarily bv 
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the Stock Exchange, is borne equally by thousands of millions, the grand 
total of all money invested in such bills being a great many times larger 
than the comparatively small amount employed in Stock Exchange loans. 
It is like throwing a pebble into a pond; the ripples will slowly spread in 
concentric circles, until in the end they are scarcely perceptible. With 
us it is like casting a stone into a small basin, the entire surface is sud- 
denly and violently agitated for a short time. 


Tue WorkINGs oF A CENTRAL BANK. 


‘To explain briefly the workings of a European central bank, to show 
how little political power need attach to it and how little it interferes and 
need interfere with the business of the general banks (except to act as a 
general brake on the market, if it overextends, and to provide for the 
needs of the country, as long as they are legitimate) it may be well to say 
a few words about the German Reichsbank, admittedly the most perfect 
organization of its kind. 

The capital stock of the German Reichsbank is owned partly by the 
Government and partly by the public. The Reichsbank has a central 
board in Berlin, consisting of the foremost men in financial and com- 
mercial circles. The president of the bank is a salaried officer, a trained 
banker (no politician) who retains his position irrespective of the party 
in power, like the president of any private bank who remains in office 
as long as he does his work well. The Reichsbank has its branches in 
every important town similar to our central reserve and reserve cities. 
Each bank has its own board of directors, consisting of ten or twenty 
men, representing the best financial and commercial men in the locality, 
while each branch has its own salaried president, responsible to the board. 
The chief duty of the bank, leaving all other details not bearing upon 
our subject aside, is to buy at the published bank rate legitimate paper, 
which must bear the acceptance or indorsement of at least two well-known 
banks or bankers. This bars the Reichsbank from doing a general com- 
mercial business, and converts it practically into a bank for the other 
banks. 

Moreover, the published rate of the Reichsbank is, as a rule, between 
one-half of one to one per cent. higher than the private discount rate at 
which the other banks buy paper. Since, however, the central bank has 
branches in every town, the banks use it chiefly in the normal course of 
events for the collection of bills throughout the entire country as they 
fall due. The bank has its established rules for such collections, deduct- 
ing at its published rate from five to ten days’ interest, according to the 
distance of the towns on which the bills are drawn, but not charging any 
commission. 

According to this system, for instance, a Hamburg bank, owning a 
bill on Munich, would sell the bill five days before it falls due to the 
Reichsbank, simply rediscounting the last five days at the bank rate. A 
Munich bank having a bill on a Hamburg bank would do the same, both 
getting the money immediately, while the Reichsbank, as the general 
clearing-house, would simply transfer on its books the credits of the one 
branch to those of the other. Through a system of this kind it is possible 
to avoid the constant remittance of cash and the locking up of money by 
the banks. The advantages that a system of this kind would bring to the 
United States are obvious. 
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When money tightens in Germany the banks rediscount through the 
Reichsbank their short bills which have a little more than five days to 
run, and as the private discount rate throughout the country rises, the 
bills that the banks rediscount will gradually be longer and longer. While 
this process is in progress, the private discount rate and the bank rate 
will be approaching each other. If rates are comparatively low, the gen- 
eral tendency of the Reichsbank will be to advance its rate, so as not to 
be forced to put out too large an amount of notes issued in payment for 
the bills. For, as is well known, the bank is compelled to pay a tax when 
its note circulation exceeds a certain limit. After a normal amount of its 
notes is out, the Reichsbank will, therefore, tend to keep its rate well 
above that of the ordinary banks until the rate of interest received in dis- 
counting paper is high enough to indemnify the Reichsbank for the pay- 
ment of the tax. 

As a consequence the Reichsbank, as a rule, keeps its rate high enough 
to leave to the ordinary banks the general business and the fixing 
of the rates at which this business is conducted; by raising its rate or by 
lowering it, however, the Reichsbank indicates the general trend and 
exerts a moral and practical influence on the tendency of the banks to 
extend or restrict business. If money is low in Germany and high in 
other countries, with a natural consequence that German capital would 
leave the country, and gold as a result be exported, the Reichsbank will 
work for a higher rate of interest as a precautionary measure, and the 
general banks will, as a rule, follow the Reichsbank’s lead. 

In the opposite case, however, when money is becoming very scarce 
in Germany, there is no fear at any time of a money squeeze, as the 
Reichsbank, on paying the tax, can issue a virtually unlimited amount of 
notes as long as safe and legitimate paper is offered for discount. Iu 
times of very high money the Reichsbank will at a certain point cease to 
keep its own rate above the private discount rate of the banks, and at 
such times the ordinary banks will often rediscount with the Reichsbank 
not only the short bills, but even the long ones. Thus the duties of the 
Reichsbank are, on the one hand, to counteract the influence of too abund- 
ant a money supply, and on the other hand, to furnish at legitimate rates 
all the money that the country legitimately may require. 

It should be added here that the Reichsbank also makes loans on col- 
lateral. There is, however, a fixed rate for this, namely one per cent. 
above the bank rate. This is, as a rule, a much higher rate than that at 
which the general banks will furnish the money, and in addition there 
exist very strict regulations as to the kind of securities on which the 
Reichsbank is permitted to advance money and as to the percentage of 
the market value of the securities which it may loan. Since these rules 
are much more rigid than those of the general banks, nobody would under 
normal circumstances apply to the Reichsbank for a loan on collateral. 
When money becomes scarce, however, the banks or the bankers can 
always count on the Reichsbank to fall back upon, and in case of a crisis 
this is readily done. 

The ability of the Reichsbank to advance against securities is, however, 
of minor importance as compared with the fact that the existence of such 
an institution forms the foundation on which is erected the whole system 
of financing the business interests of the Empire on bills; for this results 
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in an elastic system, expanding and contracting, according to the require- 
ments of trade and industry. 

Reason, as well as the experience of all other nations, tells us that we 
in the United States should attempt to reorganize our present system 
of issuing and handling commercial bills, in order to create the basis 
necessary for a modern system of currency and finance. Not only, how- 
ever, should we endeavor to make such bills the medium of equalizing the 
daily demand for and supply of money, but we should also by all means 
try to break with the other system, which makes call loans on stock ex- 
change collateral serve for this purpose.” 


AMBASSADOR BRYCE ON COMMERCE. 


ON. JAMES BRYCE, the British Ambassador, was given a re- 
H ception by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
on March 26. In the course of his address, replying to the ad- 

dresses of welcome, he said: 


“You do business here, gentlemen, in a very bold and dashing way. 
You have now become one of the two greatest financial centres of the 
world. But that suggests another reflection. 

Trade must, under modern conditions, go on as it goes on in such a 
couniry as this. Oscillations in trade, oscillations in stock securities— 
they are as inevitable as changes in the temperature and changes in the 


barometer in our atmosphere. All that we can do is to meet them with 
serenity. All that we can do is to know—and happily you can know 
that—that they do not necessarily represent any decline in the conditions 
which make for real prosperity. I venture to believe, although I speak 
it with great diffidence to an audience who know far more about these 
things than 1 could possibly claim to know—I do believe that those 
oscillations which occasionally occur here, and I might say the same in a 
less degree about the similar oscillations which occur in England, do not 
affect the permanent prosperity and the stability of great undertakings 
or of commerce at home. 

They do not, I believe, reveal anything that is unsound in the material 
condition of the country. So far as I can venture to form an opinion, 
the industries and the commerce of the whole continent, of the United 
States and of Canada also, which is advancing with rapid strides, are 
in a state of stable and assured prosperity. No contingency can arise 
which your trade in general is not fit to grapple with, and with your 
practically inexhaustible natural resources and with the energy and 
capacity of your people it could not be otherwise. 

This is ground for satisfaction, gentlemen, to all of us in England 
as I think it will be to all of you here in America; and I rejoice, not less 
as an Englishman than as a friend and lover of America—a friend and a 
lover of America, whose admiration for your country has been strength- 
ened and deepened by every year since I first touched your shores—I 
rejoice that I can look forward with confidence to a long future of pros- 
perity for you, of constantly expanding commerce accompanied by the 
constantly increasing welfare and happiness of the masses of your 
people.” 





NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS. 


HARLES H. KEEP, the new Superintendent of the Banking De- 
partment of the State of New York, recently issued his annual 
report on the savings banks and trust companies of the state. 

One hundred and thirty-five savings banks reported on January 1. 
an increase of five for the year. The new banks authorized are: Bronx 
Savings Bank, State Savings Bank, Amsterdam Savings Bank, New 
York; Sumner Savings Bank and Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn: Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank, New Rochelle. 

The savings banks again lead the trust companies in the amount of 
resources, the excess being just under one hundred million dollars. The 
gain made by the savings banks during the year, while comparing but 
poorly with the record for 1905, yet surpasses all other years but one 
in the history of the system. In 1905 resources and the amount due 
depositors increased almost equally, by nearly ninety-four million dollars, 
while in 1906 the gain in resources was $59,149,928.56, and in the 2mount 
dne depositors $69,676,969.61. So great a discrepancy between these 
items has not occurred in years. It is due in large part to the declining 
market value during the year in the high grade bonds which are legal 
investments for New York savings banks. It would require an undue 
expenditure of time and labor to determine the amount of this shrinkage 
accurately, but its extent is indicated in the statement that while the mar- 
ket value of the bonds held by the savings banks as reported in 1900 
exceeded their par value by $27,480,842, such excess in January, 1907, 
was only $11,595,519. In this connection it should be borne in mind, 
however, that the savings banks do not hold their securities for specula- 
tive purposes at all, but, if satisfied as to their safety, purchase them 
solely with regard to income returns, which have not diminished at all, 
and that upon new investments, made at present prices, larger earnings 
are realized. In consequence of this higher income return on bonds 
and the higher interest rates now received on mortgages and on bank 
balances, all of the new savings banks are paying interest to their deposi- 
tors at the rate of four per cent. per annum, while seven of the older 
institutions which in 1905 paid but three and a palf per cent. advanced 
the rate in 1906 to four, and seventeen others whose highest rate in 190.5 
had been three and a half per cent. paid four per cent. on at least a part 
of their deposits in 1906. A single bank slightly reduced its rate. The 
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number of savings banks which last year paid four per cent. on all or a 
part of their deposits was seventy-six. Only two years ago, such number 
was but forty-six. 

The record as to some of the items in the reports of the savings banks 


for 1905 and 1906 makes an interesting comparison and study: 


Gain in 
Gain in 
Gain in 
Gain in 
Gain in 
Gain in 
Gain in 


open accounts 

resources 

amount due depositors 

market value surplus 

par value surplus 

interest paid or credited 

amount deposited during the year.. 


Increase in amount withdrawn during the 


year 


Gain in 1906 
over 1905. 
126,244 
$93,807,399.67 
93,775,724.70 
980,658.37 
4,224,109.70 
3,238,014.99 
51,116,525.95 


28,415,477.84 


Gain in 1907 
over 1906. 
116,030 
$59,149,928.56 
69,676,969.61 
*10,642,159.76 
5,316,219.69 
3,840,282.02 
19,306,912.52 


47,121,549.33 


Gain in number of deposits received during 
the year 

Increase in number of payments to depos- 
itors during the year 


414,056 335,905 


*37,909 176,506 
The shrinkage in the market value surplus here shown corresponds 
to the discrepancy between the gain in resources and in the amount due 
depositors, hitherto noted, and is to be accounted for along like lines. 
The par value surplus of a savings bank, as calculated in these reports, 


is precisely what the phrase itself implies, and is not reached by the 
rule applicable in determining the amount of franchise tax which such 
an institution is required to pay. Thus, it is not modified by market con- 
ditions, and it not infrequently increases when the market value surplus 


decreases. The other striking items in the foregoing table are those in- 
dicating extraordinary activity in transactions and a very large increasc 
in withdrawals. The withdrawals were undoubtedly stimulated by the 
opportunity which market prices for high-class securities afforded during 
the year for independent investment of funds to yield a higher return 
than deposits in savings banks bring, and also by the participation of 
depositors in real estate operations. It is known, indeed, that in July, 
last, millions were withdrawn, in New York and Brooklyn in particular, 
to meet commitments of this character that had been earlier made, and 
the movement continued until well into the autumn. From July first to 
October first the withdrawals from thirty-five of the largest savings 
banks in the boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn and in four or five 
up-state cities exceeded the deposits by $9,653,169.56. In the same 
institutions the withdrawals from July first to January first were but 
$3,666,789.03 more than the deposits, showing that this movement had 
not only been checked, but that the current had set strongly in the op- 
pesite direction. 

Of the whole gain for the year in the amount due depositors $42,- 
%31,186.66 was made from January to July, and $26,942,782.95 from 


* Decrease. 
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July to January. These proportions correspond with the usua! record 
in like respects for former years. The increase was composed of $22,- 
674,559.96 representing the excess of deposits over withdrawals and of 
$47 .002,409.65 interest credited. . 


PERSONAL SECURITY LOANS. 


N Massahcusetts there has been some agitation recently of the subject 
] of loans on personal security by savings banks. Most of the states 
provide for the investment for savings bank deposits in a manner 
that prohibits loans of this character. It is, of course, well understood 
that where personal loans are made with proper discrimination and where 
they are safely secured, there is no better means of employing the de- 
posits of a savings bank or of any other kind of bank. But the fact that 
where banks are permitted to loan on this class of security they would 
be disposed to take more or less risk, has led the legislatures of most of 
the states to prohibit loans of this character. The day to day loans in 
Wall Street, it will be recalled, are personal loans, secured by collateral. 
The losses on loans of this character have been infinitesimal. It would 
not be possible, of course, for the savings banks, located as they are, nor 
would it be proper for them, to enter the call loan market; but the fact 
that loans are so made without negligible losses, at least proves that there 
is nothing in the contention that loans on personal security are unsafe, 
per se. But the savings bank loan laws are undoubtedly wise in not being 
willing to permit trustees of savings institutions to make loans on this 
class of security, since, in many cases it would require not only nice dis- 
crimination, but it would make it possible for the savings institutions to be- 
come entangled in commercial enterprises in a manner that would contain 
possibilities of disaster. The limitations of savings bank investments in 
a manner that restricts the earning capacity of those institutions, but 
conduces to absolute safety, is undoubtedly a wise one. 


INSTALLMENT BUYING. 


NE of the most wasteful practices indulged in by wage earners is 
O that of buying goods on the installment plan—particularly where 
these purchases represent, as they often do, things not really 
required. While installment buying is to be condemned especially for its 
tendency to lead people to purchase superfluities, it is by no means to be 
commended when applied to the purchase of apparent necessities—a term 
that is liable to become altogether too elastic under an artificial stimulus. 
The prices paid for goods bought on installments are always higher than 
where cash payments are required, and in many cases the prices charged 
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are extortionate. Even in buying a home, the monthly payment plan is 
generally a costly one. 

In most cases the best thing for a wage earner to do when he desires 
to add to his household equipment, or to buy a home, is to put by weekly 
a certain sum from his wages, depositing this amount regularly in a 
savings bank. Thus, in a comparatively short time, he will have ac- 
cumulated the required sum, and will be able to reap the advantages 
which always accrue to the person ready to pay cash. And instead of 
paying interest, he will be receiving it while his money is. accumulating 
in the savings bank. 

Besides, by putting his earnings in a savings bank the wage earner, 
instead of having acquired the habit of extravagance which is fostered 
by the plan of buying on installments, will have learned the value of 
saving. 

Installment buying is responsible for a vast amount of extravagance 
and waste, all of which might be prevented by the inculcation of habits 
of economy and thrift and the universal spread of savings bank facilities. 


DEATH OF A WELL-KNOWN BANKER. 


R. SAMUEL MENDENHALL, for thirty years one of the most 
prominent citizens of Springfield, Ill., and president of the Farm- 
ers’ National Bank of that city, died March 10. 

Dr. Mendenhall was born at Berlin, Sangamon County, Ill., and was 
sixty-four years and five months old at the time of his death. He was 
the son of Thomas G. and Sarah Mendenhall, who were prominently 
known in the county. He attended the public schools and the Chicago 
University and graduated from Rush Medical College. He was ap- 
pointed assistant surgeon in the navy during the civil war and received 
the rank of captain, serving on the gunboat Tyler during the last two 
years of the war. He received an honorable discharge and returned tv 
Berlin, where he remained until the spring of 1867, when he formed a. 
partnership with William T. Hughes and moved to Elkhart, where the 
firm opened a mercantile business and engaged in farming. It was ou 
October 10, 1867, while residing in Elkhart that Dr. Mendenhall was 
married to Miss Mary L. Hughes, who survives him. In 1878 they came 
to Springfield, which has since been their home. After removing there 
Dr. Menhenhall engaged in the real estate mortgage loan business and 
continued to extend his farming interests which became extensive and 
required much of his attention. He was also interested in the organiza- 
tion of the Farmers’ National Bank, and at the time of his death was the 
last surviving member of the original board of nine directors of that in- 
stitution. Some time after the bank was organized Dr. Mendenhall was 
elected vice-president and at the death of the late Titus Sudduth he 
was made president, September 18, 1899, and served in that capacity for 
the past eight years. 





MONEY AND BANKING IN CHINA. 


A MERICANS sometimes complain of the diversity of their cur- 
rency, and there is no doubt that two or three of the forms of 
money in circulation could be advantageously eliminated. But 

it is only by comparison with a really complex system that we are able 
to realize the simplicity of our currency system. Special Agent W. A. 
Graham Clark of the Department of Commerce and Labor, in a recent 
report, thus reviews financial affairs in North China, the various kinds 
of currency by which trade is conducted, and what the future prospect 
are for increased purchasing power of the people. 


When both American and Russian banks in the Far East confess 
that the men of their own nations are not as yet sufficiently versed in 
the intricacies of the many systems employed to run their own banks, 
but have to engage Englishmen who are brought up on exchange tables, 
it is useless for an outsider to try to explain Eastern finances. * submit 
therefore simply a few practical facts that bear directly on the sale of 
American goods. 

In the first place autocratically governed China is in some respevts 
the most democratic country in the world and there is no centralization, 
no unity, and no uniformity. Each province, even each little town, is 
a law unto itself and uses its own language, weights, measures, etc. 
As regards money the confusion is the same and each province has its 
currency and the money of one province has an entirely different value 
from that of another. In the United States a mill is a financial fraction 
for which there is no coin equivalent. In China the tael is a financial 
unit for which there is no coin equivalent. There are several other finan- 
cial values for which there are no coin, and only in copper are currency 
and coinage synonymous terms. 


Basis or Wreiguts AND Mrasures—Mexican Do.vars. 


The word tael is used both as a measure of weight and as a measure 
of value. As a weight measure the tael corresponds to the American 
ounce in that it is one-sixteenth part of a Chinese pound or cattie. A 
cattie, however, is usually 1 1-8 pounds, so a Chinese ounce or tael is 
different from an English ounce. As a tael of currency the weight 
ranges from 540 to 588 grains. The tael of currency is decimally 
divided down to the sixteenth place of decimals, each with its own 
name, but usually only three places of decimals are used, and 10 cash= 
1 candarin, 10 candarin==1 mace, 10 mace=—1 tael; thus Ts.1.256 can 
be read 1 tael, 2 mace, 5 candarins, and 6 cash. 

Each province in China, also each city and many smaller towns, have 
a different tael of value, as the tael is supposed to be an ounce (Chinese) 
of silver, but there is no uniformity as to how many grains constitute 
this ounce, and the fineness of the silver also varies at each point. 

The money chiefly used at the foreign ports of China is the Mexican 
silver dollar. There is an immense amount of these coins in circulation. 
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The notes issued hy foreign banks in China, such as the International 
Banking Corporation, the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, etc., for $5. 
$10, ete., all read “payable in local currency,” that is, Mexican dollars. 
It seems strange that China should use money from Mexico when she 
has money of her own, but the value of the money in China varies so 
that the foreigners imported money for their own use of which they know 
the value, and so this became the currency of the ports. 

At one time there was an attempt to substitute an American “trade” 
dollar, but the coin contained 420 grains instead of the 417.8 grains of 
the Mexican. This was supposed to gain the lead as currency on ac- 
count of its superior. weight and hence value, but the actual result was 
that, silver being at a premium, the Chinese melted these down as soon 
as received, so this experiment was a failure. Similar experiments with 
British and French trade dollars have also been failures. 

Each province of China now issues silver dollars, but they are not 
interchangeable, and hence only local. In fact, each province charges 
a discount on money from any other province, which is the reason the 
interchangeable Mexican dollar is so popular. The Mexican dollar and 
the other coins are widely counterfeited, so that all money received in 
China has to be examined carefully. Compradors and native merchants 
frequently put their own chop or stamp on these dollars. as a guarantee 
before passing them on. 


TroveLe witH Money iN MANCHURIA. 


Money conditions in Manchuria are bad, due in great part to the fact 
that there is no one stable currency. At Kwanchengtze, for instance, 
there is the Kirin tae], the Kwanchengtze tael, the Kirin Province smali 
coins, other provinces’ small coins, the copper cash, the Mexican dollar, 
the Japanese gold yen, the Japanese war notes, the Russian rouble, etc., 
all with fluctuating values, not to mention the numerous counterfeits. 

If the Japanese war notes had been backed by a gold reserve, as 
with other Japanese money, they would have furnished the best solution 
of the question; in fact, in the hands of the people, they were very 
popular until it was found that the Japanese would not give face value 
for them either in gold or silver. They have therefore been at a discount 
of three to twenty-four (or over) per cent. of their face value and have 
been the subject of much speculation and quite a considerable loss to the 
people. 

The Russian rouble notes which were largely circulated were also 
the basis of much speculation, but there are no figures available as tc 
the amount of these in circulation. They are not current at present 
south of Kwanchengtze, and it is interesting to note that at this point, 
within the Russian lines, the Japanese war note has a higher valuc than 
the Russian rouble. A Japanese war note, however, which is worth 
56.31 cents gold at Newchwang is only worth 51.02 cents gold at 
Kwanchengtze. 

In regard to foreign banks in Manchuria there are only two (though 
some Shanghai banks have merchants at Newchwang acting as agents), 
the Russo-Chinese Bank and the Yokohoma Specie Bank, both of which 
are really Government banks and have certain Government functions. 

The Chinese Government Bank at Mukden is trying to replace the 
war notes of the Japanese by notes of their own issue. Seeing the popu- 
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larity attained by the convenient small notes of the Japanese they are now 
issuing notes for small denominations based thereon. These notes are 
from ten cents up. 


CHINESE BANK AND Business Disasters. 


The great majority of the business in Manchuria passes through the 
hands of the native banks. ‘These banks as a rule do not lend on stored 
goods nor very much on any securities, but keep their money in circula- 
tion in handling active trade. They are well organized and usually stand 
by each other, su that ordinarily failures are rare. A number suffered 
severely on account of the war and some of them speculated in war 
money with disastrous results. At Newchwang and at Mukden, as well 
as at other points, there are expected to be many failures by Chinese 
New Year, February 18. 

According to a foreign bank at Newchwang, there are now only seven- 
teen Chinese banks at Newchwang regarded as solvent, and of these 
none are in a very strong position, when there were fifty to sixty two 
years or less ago. Failures in 1906 up to November have aggregated 
about 1,700,000 taels at this one city. Shanghai bankers have withdrawn 
their usual facilities on account of the financial straits here, and this 
lack of banking facilities, together with the blockade of goods, militate 
against any holding of prices or early resumption of normal business. 


GENERAL PurcuaAstna Power. 


There has been considerable discussion as to what has become of the 
millions left by the Russian and Japanese armies in the country, and 
if the people are, as frequently stated, in a more prosperous condition 
and have more money why this does not come out and relieve the present 
dullness by heavy buying of foreign goods. My impression, obtained 
from the Chinese direct, is that the northern section is much better off 
than the southern, and that while the people as a whole are better off, 
the amount of this increased prosperity that is in actual cash availab!e 
for foreign purchases has been somewhat exaggerated. 

The Russians seem to have been freer spenders than the Japanese, 
and paid higher prices for horses and for cooly and cart hire. The 
fact is sometimes overlooked that a very large quantity of money so 
earned went out of the country in 1905 for foreign goods. Most of the 
Chinese contractors, ete., were not Manchurians, but were nearly all 
from Shantung and Pechili provinces, and the money made by them 
went South and out of this country. While a great many people made 
money, others lost; and there was great destruction of property. As one 
man, himself a sufferer from the war, stated: 

“Our farmers took their carts and went out to look for money, and 
returned to find the armies had passed in their absence and their roofs 
were gone, so in the long run they lost. Such men returning with $200 
or $300 made hauling for the troops and not knowing when another 
army would be along: buried this money and fled to the border country. 
Some have not yet returned, but those that have are spending what they 
saved in putting roofs on their houses and in putting in windowsash and 
in restocking their farms. They are spending as little on food and ap- 
parel as possible and making their old clothes last for another season.” 
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At Mukden one reason for the present lack of buying was given by 
several merchants as dating as far back as the Boxer troubles. when 
the people lost a lot of property and the money made during the war just 
replaced what they lost. 

One reason for less money in the south than in the north is that not 
only did the Japanese know better the usual prices for cooly hire, etc., 
and so pay less than the Russians, but that they brought their own coolies, 
and the money made by these coolies all went back to Japan, either direcc 
or through the Japanese merchants that came with the army. 


Purcnasinc Powrr in NorTHERN MANCHURIA. 


The northern section of the country made good money from the 
Russians and suffered much less from the effects of war ravages, but 
is not absorbing the great amount of cloth stocked up, so I inquired into 
this as fully as possible. On account of speculation on the part of mer- 
chants in Kirin Province, aided by the efforts of the Newchwang mer- 
chants, who last winter sent men here to offer special inducements to the 
merchants to buy and so relieve the congestion at Newchwang, much 
more cloth was pushed up into this province than could possibly be 
absorbed in any but a great boom year. In the spring the boom did not 
come and the people did not buy foreign goods in the quantity antici- 
pated. A great deal of this money made by the people was for ponies 
sold to the Russians, and this money was spent in buying better teams 
from Mongolia. Others spent it in buying farms and wooded hills. 
A great many people went into the foot hills on the border of Mongolia 
where they could purchase land for one-fourth what they would have to 
pay around Kwanchengtze or Kirin. Both Japanese and Russians 
destroyed many houses simply to use the rafters, etc., as fuel during the 
severe cold weather, and the Chinese had to spend considerable to patch 
up their houses and get them in shape again. 

I would say, therefore, that of the money spent by the armies a great 
dea] was and is now being used to repair damage done by the armies, 
a large amount went into Mongolia to replace ponies bought by the 
armies, a good deal went out of the country during the boom in the 
spring of 1905 for foreign goods, contractors sent a lot to Shantung 
Province. and Japanese coolies and merchants to Japan, and what is left 
is being spent for additional fields and timbered land, besides a certain 
amount, which I think has been somewhat exaggerated, that is being 
hoarded by the people. The farmers have had prosperous crops, but 
with them the money comes hard, and is not spent freely as with the 
coolies, who made money easily. 

The money that has been put into field and timbered land, into houses 
and stock, will hardly get to the merchants before next fall at least, and 
with the large stocks on hand in the interior there can not be any great 
boom in the spring of 1907. When the country has settled down more, 
the timber sold, and the new lands producing, transportation made 
quicker and cheaper, and the country better policed the trade will be 
larger than ever before, and 1908 should be a great trade year. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the MaGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


BANKER’S LIEN—CONSTRUCTION OF STATUTES. 
IN RE GESAS; IN RE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF 8T. ANTHONY. 


U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, June 27, 1906. 


The Revised Statutes of Idaho of 1887, sec. 3448, provide that “a 
banker has a general lien, dependent on possession, upon all property 


in his hands, belonging to a customer, for the balance due him from such 
customer in the course of business.” The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, in construing this statute, holds that 
the lien is limited to such property as banks are accustomed to deal in, 
or to take on deposit, or for collection or otherwise—such as notes, stocks 
and other choses in action, and does not include stocks or merchandise, 
etc., that cannot pass conveniently into the possession of the bank. The 
court holds that the statute simply puts into statutory form, the general 
law on the subject, which is that bankers have liens upon any security 
or property coming into their possession in the usual course of banking 
business for the payment of any indebtedness due them from the owner 
or depositor of such securities. 

De Haven, District Judge: This is a petition to revise in matter 
of law an order made by the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Idaho, affirming an order of the referee refusing to allow as a 
secured claim, a claim filed by the petitioner herein in the matter of 
Harry Gesas, bankrupt. The facts, and the grounds of his decision, 
are fully stated in the following opinion of Beatty, District Judge, af- 
firming the order of the referee: 

The Commercial National Bank of St. Anthony, Idaho, filed with 
the referee its proof for the sum of $905 as a preferred claim under 
the Idaho statute providing a banker’s lien. The referee having refused 
to allow it as a preferred claim, this appeal is taken to review his order. 
From the record and the stipulation of facts, it appears that on May 16, 

6 
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1904, the bankrupt executed to the bank his note for $1,000 for borrowed 
money which after deductions of payments amounted to the sum of $905 
on the 11th day of March, 1905, when proof thereof was made; that on 
December 20, 1904, the bankrupt transferred to the bank possessicn of 
his stock of goods of over the value of $10,000, with the understanding 
that the bank should retain possession thereof and sell the same at retail 
prices, under said bankrupt’s direction, until the proceeds of such sale 
were sufficient to pay the said indebtedness; that the bank held such pos- 
session in conjunction with the First National Bank of St. Anthony; 
that all the proceeds of sales were turned over to said First National 
Bank to apply on its claim against said bankrupt; that on the said 20th 
day of December said bankrupt also executed to said Commercial Na- 
tional Bank his chattel mortgage upon said goods to secure the bank’s 
said claim, but that under this mortgage the bank makes no claim; that 
on December 31, 1904, a petition in bankruptcy was filed against said 
bankrupt alleging that on December 19 said bankrupt had given prefer- 
ences to various parties by executing chattel mortgages on his goods, and 
that on January 14, 1905, he was adjudicated a bankrupt. In his answer 
to the petition of his creditors the bankrupt admitted that he had given 
preferences to some of his creditors and that under the law he was in- 
solvent. 

The matter involved is the construction of section 3448, Rev. St. 
Idaho, 1887, which is: “A banker has a general lien dependent on pos- 
session, upon all property in his hands, belonging to a customer, for the 
balance due to him from such customer in the course of the business.” 
This statute seems chiefly to be but a statement in statutory form of the 
law upon this subject, as generally recognized: That bankers have 
liens upon any security or property coming into their possession in the 
usual course of banking business, for the payment of any indebtedness 
due them from the owner or depositor of such securities. This rule is 
subject to modifications, which may be illustrated by quotations from 
Reynes vs. Dumont, 130 U. S. 354; 9 Sup. Ct. 486, 32 L. Ed. 934. 
Quoting from other authorities, it is said (page 390 of 130 U. S., page 
495 of 9 Sup. Ct. [32 L. Ed. 934]): “A general lien does arise in favor 
of a bank or banker out of contract, expressed or implied, from the usage 
of the business, in the absence of anything to show a contrary intention. 
It does not arise upon securities accidentally in the possession of ths 
bank, or not in its possession in the course of its business as such, nor 
where the securities are in its hands under circumstances, or where there 
is a particular mode of dealing, inconsistent with such general lien. 
* * * A banker’s lien * * * ordinarily attaches in favor of the 
bank upon the securities and moneys of the customer deposited in the 
usual course of business, for advances which are supposed to be made 
upon their credit. * * * Here, then, * * * is the true prin- 
ciple upon which this, as well as all other banker’s liens, must be sus- 
tained, if at all. There must be a credit given upon the credit of the 
securities, either in possession or in expectancy.” 
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From the foregoing, two principles may be deduced: The securities 
upon which liens may be maintained must be deposited in the regular 
course of the banking business, in which also is implied, I think, that 
they must be of the character or class usually dealt in or deposited in 
banks in the course of their usual banking business, and the debt must 
have been incurred upon the faith of such securities actually delivered or 
promised. Those rulings are based upon the general law upon the 
subject or upon special statutes. It may be doubted that each of these 
principles is involved in the Idaho statute. It says that the lien is de- 
pendent upon possession by the banker or any of his customer’s property. 
The debt or loan may be made without the possession or promise of pos- 
session of any of the customer’s property and in no way be made upon 
its credit; but, when such property comes into the possession of the 
banker, his lien immediately attaches. An exception is when possession 
is given for some special purpose the property can be applied only to 
that purpose. (Reynes vs. Dumont, ante, and Armstrong vs. Chemical 
Nat. Bank [C. C.] 41 Fed. 234, 6 L. R. A. 226.) But I think this 
statute limits the matters referred to therein to those which occur in the 
usual course of banking business. While it says all property of the 
customer, it means al] such property as in the usual course of banking 
business banks are in the habit of dealing in, or in taking on deposit, 
or for collection, or otherwise, such as notes, bonds, stocks, and other 
choses in action, the possession of which is consistent with the usual 
course of banking business and which the bank can conveniently have. 
I doubt that it applies to the possession of stocks of merchandise or of 
live stock or of other cumbersome property which cannot conveniently 
pass into the actual possession of the bank, or such as it does not usually 
deal in. It is not doubted that, independently of the statute in question, 
all such property may be transferred to the possession of a bank as 
security for its claims, when it is not in contravention of some law. 

This brings us to a consideration of the question whether the transfer 
of the merchandise to the bank is in violation of the statute on bank- 
ruptey. That the chief object of the law is the disposal of the bank- 
rupt’s estate to all his creditors in like proportion is too well understood 
to demand discussion. With such object in view, all transfers of prop- 
erty made to hinder or delay creditors, or preferences made to any, and 
all judgments, attachments, or other liens obtained through legal pro- 
ceedings, made within four months of bankruptcy, are set aside. Certain 
statutory liens, as mechanics’ and others, are protected. So, also, is the 
banker’s lien, as provided by said Idaho statute, protected upon whatever 
property the statute means to include within its terms. So, also, are con- 
veyances and transfers made “in good faith and for a present fair con- 
sideration.” But does the transfer in question come within the protec- 
tion of the statute either as a lien or as a transfer? I have already said 
that I do not think that it is the kind of property which the Idaho statute 
contemplates in providing a banker’s lien. * * * Having held that 
the bank has no lien upon this property leaves but the question whether 
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the transfer of it was such as can be sustained. It was made when the 
bankurpt was in fact insolvent under the Jaw and as he subsequently 
admitted. It was made at the time he was making other like transfers 
of his property and for a like purpose, and but about ten days prior to 
the filing of a petition by his creditors asking that he be adjudicated a 
bankrupt, which was done in a short time after. Also this transfer was 
evidently made for the purpose of securing to the bank and the other 
bank named the payment of their debts, and thus giving these two 
creditors a preference over the other creditors. All these facts consid- 
ered were sufficient to put the bank upon its guard and to have at least 
suggested to it a suspicion of the insolvency of its debtor. But, admit- 
ting that the transfer was made in good faith upon the part of the bank, 
it was without any present consideration whatever, and in that is obnox- 
ious to the law. 

We are satisSed with the conclusion reached by the district court, 
and for the reasons stated in the foregoing opinion the order is affirmed. 


COLLECTIONS--SELECTION OF AGENT—DRAWEE BANK— 
CUSTOM OF BANKS—NEGLIGENCE—LIMITATION OF 
LIABILITY. 


BANK OF ROCKY MOUNT VS. FLOYD, ET AL. 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, October 2, 1906. 


Holding that a custom of banks to send checks to the drawee for 
payment by mail, where such drawee is the correspondent of the collect- 
ing bank at the place where the check is payable, is invalid, the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina places liability for the amount of the check 
upon the sending bank on the ground of negligence in selecting the 
drawee bank as an agent to collect the same. The facts are set forth 
in the opinion, by Connor, J., which discusses the principles of luw in- 
volved to some extent. The court interpreted a contract under which 
the collecting bank received items for collection at the owner’s risk until 
full actual payment was received, to mean that such limitation of liability 
was effective only to exempt it from negligence or misconduct of the 
sub-collecting agents, but it did not exonerate it from its own negli- 
gence in selecting a drawee of a check as an agent to collect the same, 
for which negligence it is liable. The court says, in part: 

Connor, J.: This action is prosecuted by plaintiff bank against the 
Murchison National Bank and the other defendants for the recovery of 
$1,059, being the amount of a check drawn by Griffin & Aiken on the 
Merchants’ and Farmers’ Bank of Dunn. 

In the view which we take of the case, much of the testimony becomes 
immaterial. The plaintiff sets forth several causes of action against 
the different defendants. The facts material to the discussion and de- 
cision of the case, in regard to which there is but little, if any, contro- 
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versy, are: Griffin & Aiken on January 27, 1904, gave to defendant 
Floyd, in payment of a note held by his wife, their check on the Mer- 
chants’ and Farmers’ Bank of Dunn for $1,059. On January 29, 1904, 
Floyd deposited the check for collection in the plaintiff bank, and, by an 
arrangement made with said bank, the amount was credited to him to be 
charged back if the check was not paid. Floyd drew several checks 
against the credit. On the same day the plaintiff bank forwarded the 
check for collection to defendant Murchison Bank, its correspondent at 
Wilmington, N. C. It was received on January 30, 1904, and on same 
day forwarded for collection to its correspondent, the Merchants’ and 
Farmers’ Bank of Dunn, N. C. 

The check was received by the bank at Dunn on February 1. 1904. 
was marked “Paid,” and charged to Griffin & Aiken, the drawers, who 
had funds to their credit in excess of the amount of the check. On 
February 2, 1904, the Murchison National Bank wrote plaintiff: “We 
have not been able to get any returns. Hope to get something by Mon- 
day.” On February 2, 1904, the Merchants’ & Farmers’ Bank had in 
its vaults an amount of currency in excess of the check. On February 
9, 1904, the Merchants’ & Farmers’ Bank closed its doors and went into 
liquidation. The proceeds of the check were never remitted by the bank 
at Dunn to defendant the Murchison National Bank. On February 10th 
the Murchison Bank wired the plaintiff bank: ‘Merchants’ & Farmers’ 
Bank, Dunn, reported closed. Check mentioned was taken, subject final 
actua] payment. Have used every effort collect. We do not assume any 
responsibility. We notified you on sixth that it was unpaid.” Plaintiff 
bank wired: “Telegram. All liability on us will fall on you and Dunn 
Bank. Notify it.” 

The introduction of this telegram was objected to, and exception 
duly noted to its admission. While we think it competent, its admission 
was entirely harmless. It did not in any respect change the status of the 
parties. The Murchison Bank on February 9th wired the plaintiff that 
it had no returns from Dunn, and had sent a man there, advising that 
plaintiff’s customer send some one there, Mr. Tillery, cashier of plaintiff 
bank, testified: “The Murchison National Bank notified us of the receipt 
of the cash item of $1,059, and they had it on the same, or in substance 
the same, as our credit card had relative to our side collections. The 
usual credit card customary among banks relative to collections of papers 
outside of the town in which the bank is located is to receive them with 
the understanding and agreement that the bank so receiving shall not 
be liable until it receives actual final payment and the credit card which 
acknowledged the receipt of the check of $1,059 had printed on it the 
following: ‘Items outside of Wilmifigton are remitted at owner’s risk 
until we receive full actual payment.’ And this is the usual custom 
among banks relative to out of town collections. I do not know which 
route the mail goes from Wilmington to Dunn. I think it goes by 
Goldsboro. Goldsboro is between Rocky Mount and Wilmington. We 
do not take Sunday mail out of the post-office until Monday.” 
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The Murchison Bank, at and about the time of this transaction, sent 
other collections to the Dunn Bank. There was much testimony in re- 
gard to the transactions between the Dunn Bank and the Murchison 
Bank between February 1 and February 10, 1904, which is immaterial 
in the view which we take of the case. The defendant Murchison Bank 
tendered a number of issues directed to the several aspects of the ccntro- 
versy, which are eliminated from this discussion. We have carefully 
examined them and find that several relate to matters in regard to which 
there is no controversy. The others are immaterial. The issues submit- 
ted by his honor cover the material questions in controversy. The 
answers to them establish the essential facts herein stated. The twelfth 
and thirteenth issues are as follows: ‘Was the Murchison Bank guilty 
of negligence in the discharge of any duty it owed in connection with 
the collection of said check of $1,059? Ans. Yes.” “If the Murchison 
Bank was guilty of negligence in the collection of said check, what loss 
was sustained thereby? Ans. $1,059, with interest at 6 per cent. from 
February 6, 1904.” Issues were submitted in regard to the conduct of 
the plaintiff bank and its liability to the owner of the check. The 
answers to these issues exonerated it from liability. This view renders 
it unnecessary to discuss the correctness of the instructions given. 

The first question presented for our consideration is the duty of the 
plaintiff and the Murchison Bank to the owner in dealing with the check 
While there is a diversity of opinion and the decisions of the courts are 
not uniform upon the subject, this court in Bank vs. Bank, 75 N. C. 534, 
approved and adopted tle following rule of conduct: “It is well settled 
that when a note is deposited with a bank for collection, which is pay- 
able at another place, the whole duty of the bank so receiving the note 
in the first instance is seasonably to transmit the same to a suitable bank 
or other agent at the place of payment. And, as a part of the same doc- 
trine, it is well settled that, if the acceptor of a bill or promissory note 
has his residence in another place, it shall be presumed to have been in- 
tended and understood between the depositor for collection and the bank 
that it was to be transmitted to the place of residence of the promisor,” 
or, we may add, drawee or payor. It is conceded that there is much 
diversity of opinion and decision in respect to the liability of the re- 
ceiving bank for the default of its subagent, and the courts of the 
several jurisdictions holding variant views proceed upon entirely distinct 
and opposite constructions of the implied powers conferred upon the 
bank first receiving the collection, As we have seen, this court has 
adopted the Massachusetts rule, which is based upon the following satis- 
factory reason: “The employment of a subagent is justifiable, because 
this manner of conducting business is the usual and known custom, and 
in a business which requires or justifies the delegation of an agent’s 
authority to a subagent, who is not his own servant, the original agent is 
not liable for the errors or misconduct of the subagent, if he has exer- 
cised due care in the selection.” Measured by this standard, there can 
be no doubt in regard to the conduct of the plaintiff bank in sending the 
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check to defendant Murchison Bank; its standing and fitness to discharge 
the duty being conceded. His honor would have been justified in so in- 
structing the jury. Measured by the same rule, the Murchison Bank 
would have been in the strict line of its duty in sending its collection to 
its correspondent in Dunn, but for the fact that the Dunn Bank was the 
drawee of the check. 

This brings us to the pivotal question in the case; Is the drawee or 
payee of a bill, note, or check a suitable agent to which such paper 
should be sent for collection? This question has never been decided by 
this court; hence we must seek for an answer upon the reason of the 
thing, the general principles underlying the law of agency, and adjudged 
cases in other jurisdictions. By accepting the collection from the 
plaintiff bank the Murchison National Bank became, in respect to 
Floyd’s interest, his agent; but, as the amount had been credited to him, 
the plaintiff was entitled to the proceeds. In this view of the case it is 
not material whether the Bank of Rocky Mount was the proper party 
plaintiff, as all of the persons interested were before the court and their 
relative rights and duties presented for adjustment. The law is well 
stated in German National Bank vs. Burns, 12 Colo. 539, 21 Pac. 714, 
13 Am. St. Rep. 247, in which it is said: “Even if we can conceive of 
such anomaly as one bank acting as the agent of another to make a col- 
lection against itself, it must be apparent that the selection of such an 
agent is not sanctioned by businesslike prudence and discretion. How 
can the debtor be the proper agent of the creditor in the very matter of 
collecting the debt? His interests are all adverse to those of his prin- 
cipal. If the debtor is embarrassed, there is the temptation to delay. 
* * * The fact that the L. Bank was a correspondent of the defend- 
ant to a limited extent does not alter the rulee * * * As a matter 
of law such method of doing business cannot be upheld. It violates every 
rule of diligence.” 

The defendant Murchison National Bank, however, insists that it has 
shown that the custom or usage prevails by which a bank, having a 
check upon its own correspondent in good standing, may intrust it with 
the collection. The same point has been frequently made and almost 
uniformly met with the declaration that such custom, if shown to exist, 
is invalid. In this connection it is said by the Court of Appeals of 
Missouri, in Bank vs. Bank, supra: “It was said to be customary for 
banks to transmit collections to their correspondent, even though. such 
correspondent was the debtor. To this we answer that it is not a reason- 
able custom, and therefore must fail of recognition by the courts. We 
concede it may be, and perhaps is, in many instances, the most conven- 
ient mode for the bank intrusted with the collection. But, if the bank 
adopts that mode, it takes upon itself the risk of the consequences.” 

The defendant says: ‘However this may be, the check was received 
for collection pursuant to an express contract that ‘items outside of Wil- 
mington are remitted at owner’s risk until we received full actual pay- 
ment.’”* This language was brought to the attention of the plaintiff- 
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bank, and we may assume entered into the contract under which defend- 
ant received the paper for collection. We cannot suppose that it was in- 
tended to be understood as releasing the defendant from the consequences 
of its own negligence. The extent to which it will be permitted to ex- 
onerate defendant bank is that it shall not be responsible for the negli- 
gence or misconduct of its subagents properly selected. If given its 
literal meaning, no liability whatever in respect to the collection of the 
check would attach to it. This construction would relieve it from the 
duty of using due care in the selection of a subagent. If such is the 
proper construction of the language, and, if thereby it is relieved from 
the responsibility for its own negligence, we should not hesitate to hold 
it unreasonable and invalid. An agreement to relieve an agent or 
fiduciary of all responsibility for its own negligence or misconduct is un- 
reasonable and cannot be sustained. This is elementary learning as ap- 
plied to common carriers (6 Cyc. 392). It would seem equally so when 
it is songht to relieve a person or corporation from all responsibility for 
a breach of its contractual duty by negligence or otherwise. Doubtless, 
in view of the fact that many courts hold that the receiving bank sending 
a collection on a distant point to its correspondent at the place of pay- 
ment is responsible for the negligence or misconduct of such subagent, 
the defendant bank, wishing to restrict its liability in this respect, placed 
upon its stationery the language in question. While, as we have seen in 
this state, no such liability attached, we can see no reason why, in those 
states where the law is otherwise, a contract to this effect would not be 
valid. It is simply an agreement that the receiving bank shall have the 
power to select the proper agent to collect the check at the place of pay- 
ment, and that such subagent shall thereby become the agent of the 
owner of the check. But, when it is sought to relieve itself of all 
liability for negligence in the selection of such agent, quite a different 
question arises. Whatever may be the proper construction of the lan- 
guage, we do not think that the defendant Murchison Bank was anthor- 
ized, in violation of a well-settled rule of law, to send the check to the 
drawee, and if by reason of doing so, loss has been sustained, it must be 
held responsible therefor. 

It appears that upon the receipt of the check by the Dunn Bark on 
February 2, 1904, the cashier of said bank immediately canceled the same 
and charged the amount to the drawer, who had funds sufficient to meet 
it. It further appears that on that day the Dunn Bank had in its vaults 
an amount sufficient to have paid the check. The defendant, however, 
contends that, as the Dunn Bank was insolvent, the status of the parties 
was in no respect changed, that it was “a mere playing with figures,” 
and cites Bank vs. Davis, 114 N. C. 343, 19 S. E. 280. It was clearly 
the duty of the Dunn Bank, upon presentation of the check, to pay it 
and to remit the proceeds. Its customer had funds for that purpose, and 
the bank had funds to meet this customer’s check. There is no sugges- 
tion that on the 2d of February the Dunn Bank anticipated an imme- 
diate closing. The testimony is all to the contrary. It cannot be doubted, 
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therefore, that it was a good payment of the check. If the check had 
been sent to some other person and presented on the 2d of February, 
there is no suggestion that it would not have been paid. The temptation 
to the Dunn Bank to retain the money, instead of immediately remitting, 
as was its duty, is a danger which the law guards against by prohibiting 
the sending of the check for collection to the drawee bank. It there- 
fore seems clear that the failure of the plaintiff bank to receive the pro- 
ceeds of the check was due to the breach of duty on the part of the 
Murchison Bank in sending it to the Dunn Bank; in other words, that 
such breach of duty was the proximate cause of the loss. 

There are a large number of exceptions to his honor’s rulings in the 
admission of testimony, and the instructions given and declined. The 
scope of the action, as set forth in the complaint, comprehends a num- 
ber of questions affecting the rights and liabilities of the several defend- 
ants, which were properly discussed in the brief. We are of the opinion 
that, eliminating every other phase of the case, the right of the plaintiff 
to recover of the defendant Murchison Bank rests upon facts found by 
the jury, being largely upon undisputed testimony. We do not think it 
necessary to discuss or decide the other questions. They are not so 
related to the facts upon which the conclusion is based as to affect the 
result. The entire testimony, and the result of the action, in sending the 
check to the drawee bank, although entirely unexpected, strongly illus- 
trates the wisdom of the laws, which declares that the party whose duty 
it is to pay is not the proper party to assume the duty of collecting. The 
testimony shows diligence on the part of the officers of the Murchison 
Bank to secure its customers after the discovery of the trouble, but this 
cannot relieve it of liability for the original breach of legal duty. It has 
been held that, if the drawee be the only bank at the place of payment, 
an exception to the general rule is made. This holding is not in harmony 
with the best thought on the subject or the principle underlying the law 
of agency. While the convenience of persons and corporations engaged 
in particular lines of business, and the general custom recognized and 
acted upon, are properly given consideration in the construction of con- 
tracts and fixing rules of duty and liability, elementary principles of law 
founded upon the wisdom and experience of the ages should not be 
violated. 

Upon a consideration of the whole record, we find no error. 


DEPOSIT IN BANK—APPLICATION TO NOTE—BANKRUPTCY 
TRANSFER OF PROPERTY—PREFERENCE. 
WEST VS. BANK OF LAHOMA. 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma, September 8, 1905; Rehearing January 
10, 1906. 


If an insolvent person has money on deposit in a bank, subiect to 
check, and also owes the bank on a promissory note, the bank is entitled, 
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upon his adjudication in bankruptcy, to have the amount of the deposit 
set off against the note and to prove its claim for the balance. 

If such person borrows money from the bank on his note, and deposits 
the money in the bank subject to check, the transaction does not create 
a preference under the Bankruptcy Act; and, when the note is due, the 
bank may credit the atmount on deposit, on the debt, without being liable 
to the trustee in bankruptcy of the maker of the note for such amount 
as a preference. 

The transaction is in the nature of mutual debts and mutual credits 
mentioned in section 68 A of the Bankruptcy Act. Under this act money 
is property, and a payment of money is a payment of property. 

Burrorp, J: The plaintiff in error, Langdon C. West, as trustee 
of the estate of Kasper Streich, a bankrupt, filed his petition in the dis- 
trict court of Garfield county to recover $1,300 from the Bank of Lahoma, 
which it is claimed belongs to the estate. It is alleged in the petition 
substantially that an involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed against 
Streich on the 16th day of May, 1902, and that on July 8th following 
he was adjudicated a bankrupt. It is further alleged that on May 9th 
he borrowed from the Bank of Lahoma $1,800 and executed his note 
to the bank therefor, payable May 12, 1902; that Streich deposited said 
sum of $1,800 in the bank and was given credit therefor; that said not« 
was secured by a chattel mortgage upon a stock of merchandise, furni- 
ture, and fixtures, situated in the storeroom of Streich, in Woods county, 
Okl.; that on May 13, 1903, the bank, without releasing or waiving its 
mortgage, with the intent to receive a .preference over the other creditors 
of Streich, and while he was insolvent, and the bank knowing he was 
insolvent, applied $1,300 of said deposit toward the payment of the 
debt due the bank upon said promissory note, and gave Streich credit on 
said note for said sum. The trustee in bankruptcy demanded a return 
of said money, and, the bank refusing to surrender the same, he demands 
judgment against the bank for the said sum, with interest and costs. 
The Bank of Lahoma demurred to the petition on the ground that the 
facts alleged do not constitute a cause of action in favor of the trustee 
in bankruptcy. The court sustained the demurrer and rendered judgment 
for the defendant. The plaintiff appealed. 

The only question presented is whether or not, under the facts stated 
in the petition, the trustee is entitled to recover the money which it is 
alleged the bank received as a preference. It is clear from the allega- 
tions that Streich, while insolvent, borrowed from the bank $1,800. and 
received credit in the bank as a depositor for that amount. The relation 
of debtor and creditor was thereby created as to this deposit. Streich 
owed the bank $1,800 for which the bank held his note, payable May 
18th. On that day the bank gave him credit on his note for the balance 
of the deposit, $1,800, and charged him with that sum on his deposit 
account. At that time Streich was insolvent, and three days afterward 
his creditors began proceedings against him to have him declared a bank- 
rupt. It cannot be questioned but that the effect of this transfer or pay- 
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ment to the bank had the effect to prefer the bank to the amount of 
the deposit of $1,300; but is it a preference prohibited by the bankruptcy 
law, and is the trustee entitled to recover the same? 

The Bank of Lahoma, as shown, by the averments in the petition 
loaned to Streich the sum of $1,800, and Streich executed his promissory 
note to the bank for said amount. The bank gave him credit on deposit 
account for the proceeds of the loan. The bank then became his debtor 
to the amount of the deposit. He became the debtor to the bank in the 
amount of the note. The deposit was subject to check, and the transcript 
of account from the bank’s books, which accompanies the petition as an 
exhibit, shows that the bank paid out on his check $500 of the deposit 
before the note matured. On the date the note fell due Streich had on 
deposit of the original sum borrowed $1,300, and the bank applied this 
sum on his note, and gave him credit for payment of that sum, and 
charged the same to him on the account. The deposit in the first in- 
stance did not create a preference in favor of the bank, for the reason 
that the bank became his debtor for the full amount of the deposit. His 
available assets were not diminished by the deposit in the bank, and 
his other creditors of the same class were in as good a position as they 
were before. These mutual transactions brought about the exact condi- 
tion mentioned in section 68a, a case of mutual debts and mutual credits 
between the estate of the bankrupt and the creditor, and after the ad-. 
judication the bank would have been entitled to have had set off the 
amount of Streich’s deposit against the amount due on his note to the 
bank, and the right.to have the balance allowed against the estate. 
Then, if this was the right of the bank in case Streich was adjudicated 
a bankrupt, has it put itself in any worse position by making the transfer 
of the deposit to the payment of its debt before the adjudication in 
bankruptcy? Will any creditor of the estate receive a less percentage 
of his claim under present conditions than he would have received had 
the credit or set-off been allowed by the trustee in bankruptcy? If the 
effect of this transfer by the bank has not been to enable it as a creditor 
to obtain a greater percentage of its debt than any other creditors of the 
same class, then such transaction does not constitute a preference. We 
are unable to see how, by doing itself that which the law requires the 
trustee in bankruptcy to do, the bank should be required to lose the credit 
the law permits it to have. No advantage has been acquired by the bank, 
and no detriment has resulted to the other creditors. 

In order for the petition to be sufficient to withstand a general de- 
murrer. it was required to show that, if the transfer of the credit by the 
bank is permitted to stand, the bank will receive a greater percentage 
of its debt than other creditors of the same class. (Schreyer vs. Citi- 
zens’ National Bank [Sup.] 77 N. Y. Supp. 494.) 

We think the court committed no error in sustaining the demurrer to 
the petition. The judgment of the district court is affirmed, at the 
costs of the plaintiff in error. All the Justices concur, except Irwin, J., 
who presided below, not sitting. 
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CHECKS AS EQUITABLE ASSIGNMENT—PRIORITY—RIGHT 
OF BANK TO APPROPRIATE DEPOSIT—EFFECT OF 
RECEIVERSHIP 

EASTERN MILLING AND EXPORT COMPANY VS. EASTERN MILLING AND EXPORT 

COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Circuit Court, Eastern District of Pennsylvania, July 14, 1906. 

The giving of a check, in the ordinary form, does not create an equita- 
ble assignment pro tanto of the amount on deposit, and the fact that the 
check was presented, it not being paid or accepted, does not, on the 
insolvency of the drawer, entitle the holder to priority of payment from 
the amount of the drawer’s deposit. 

After a receiver has been appointed for a corporation that has an 
account with a bank, the bank cannot exercise a right given to it under 
a contract, made with such corporation, which provided that any notes of 
the corporation held by the bank should become due if the corporation 
became insolvent, and that the bank might apply thereon any amount 
then on deposit to the credit of the company, since title to the deposit 
passed to the receiver on his appointment. 

Ho.ianp, District Judge: This matter is brought before the court 
on a petition presented on behalf of the Corn Exchange Bank, to which 
an answer was filed by the receiver of the Eastern Milling and Export 
Company of Pennsylvania, and a stipulation of counsel as to certain 
facts, which are admitted by the parties, and which do not appear in the 
petition and answer. They are as follows: The milling company became 
a debtor to the bank on a promissory note of $4,500, dated May 11, 1903, 
payable at the expiration of sixty days, and it came due July 11, 
the same year. Nine of the first mortgage bonds, for $1,000 each, of 
the company, were deposited with the bank as collateral security for the 
note. The milling company was also a depositor with the bank, and 
had filed a statement of its assets and liabilities in which the milling com- 
pany agreed that: 

“In consideration of granting any credit by the said bank, the under- 
signed [the milling company] agrees that, in case of failure or insolvency 
on the part of the undersigned, * * * all or any of the claims or 
demands against the undersigned held by said bank shall at the option 
thereof immediately become due and payable, and it is hereby understood 
and agreed that all moneys, funds, stocks, bonds, notes, and other prop- 
erty in the hands of the said bank belonging to the undersigned may at 
all times at the option of the bank be held and appropriated by the said 
bank to the payment of all notes, indorsements, obligations, or indebted- 
ness in any form, matured or unmatured, made by the undersigned, which 
the said bank may hold. [Further that the exercise of or omission to 
exercise such option or options in any instance shall not waive or affect 
any other or subsequent right to exercise the same.” 

On July 3, 1903, the milling company had credit with the bank as 
a depositor for the sum of $554.54, some of which was for collection 
on out of town checks. A receiver was appointed for the milling com- 
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pany on July 6, 1908, because of its insolvency, and on May 11th the 
£4,500 note made by the milling company to the bank fell due, and on 
February 9, 1904, the bank appropriated the deposit on account of the 
note. Prior to the appointment of the receiver and on the 3d day of 
July, 1903, the milling company drew a check to Charles H. Burr for 
$500, which was presented the same day, but payment refused on the 
ground that while the milling company’s bank book showed a credit of 
more than enough to meet the check, the credit was made up of certain 
checks that day deposited by the milling company with the bank, some 
of which were out of town checks and had not then been collected, and 
the agreement with the bank and all depositors made the bank simply a 
collateral in all out of town checks until they received the money in their 
possession. Mr. Burr did not present his check again for payment be- 
fore the receiver had been appointed. Subsequently a distribution of 
the assets of the milling company was made, and there was awarded to 
the bank the sum of $2,935.35 on the nine bonds held by the bank as 
collateral to the note; this being a dividend of 32.615 per cent. The 
receiver offered to pay this amount to the bank, less the deposit which 
he claims belongs to him as receiver for the milling company The 
bank claims the right, under the provisions of its agreement above stated, 
to appropriate the deposit on account of the note which matured subse- 
quent to the appointment of the receiver, and Mr. Burr, the holder of 
the check, insists that $500 of the deposit should be paid to him. 

The latter’s claim, we think, is clearly ruled out by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court in Bank of Republic vs. Millard, 77 U. S.. 152, 
and Fourth Street Bank vs. Yardley, 165 U. S. 634, 17 Sup. Ct. 439. 
In the first case, it is held that as between a check holder and a bank 
upon which the check is drawn, unless it be accepted by the bank, an 
action cannot be maintained by the holder against the bank; and, in the 
latter, the court held that a check, drawn in the ordinary form, does 
not, as between the maker and payee, constitute an equitable assignment 
pro tanto of an indebtedness owing by the bank upon which the check 
has been drawn, and that the mere giving and receipt of the check does 
not entitle the holder to priority over general creditors in a fund received 
from such bank by an assignee under a general assignment made by 
the debtor for the benefit of creditors, and the contention that the check 
was presented for payment to the bank prior to the assignment does not 
change the rights of the holder thereof is fully borne out by the opinion 
of Justice White in Bank vs. Yardley, supra. 

As between the milling company and the bank, the bank’s note hav- 
ing matured after the insolvency of the milling company and the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, the latter would be entitled to recover the 
deposit, because at the time the receiver was appointed all property, in- 
cluding the deposit, passed to him as trustee for the creditors, and the 
bank could not credit the deposit on account of the note it held against 
the milling company, which matured on July 11, five days after the 
deposit had passed to the receiver, for the reason that at the time the 
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receiver was appointed the bank had no lien on the deposit that would 
have interfered with the rights of the milling company to draw the 
same and that by virtue of the appointment of a receiver the right to do 
so passed to him in trust fof the creditors. But it is contended that by 
virtue of the agreement the milling company was authorized to ap- 
propriate the deposit on account of the note as above stated. It is true, 
under the agreement, the bank was authorized as between the depositor 
and itself to apply the deposit on account of any note it might hold 
against the milling company in case of insolvency of the latter. The 
bank, under the agreement, for the reasons stated, held an option or 
privilege to declare any note due held by it against the milling company 
and to appropriate any deposit it might hold in payment thereof; but, 
in this case, the bank did not exercise this option before the appointment 
of the receiver, and the deposit passed to him as trustee for the creditors 
upon his appointment. 

The relations between the milling company and the bank up to the 
time of the appointment of the receiver were identical with those ex- 
isting in the case of Chipman and Holt vs. Ninth National Bank, supra, 
with the exception that the bank held a power of attorney authorizing 
it, at its option, to declare the note due and payable and to appropriate 
the deposit as part payment. Having failed to exercise this power 
prior to the appointment of a receiver, its right to do so no longer exists, 
and the receiver is entitled to the fund. 

The prayer of the petitioner for an order upon the receiver, direct- 
ing him to pay over the said dividend of $2,935.35, without deduction or 
abatement, is therefore refused. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 
by mail. 


ESCROW—REVOCATION OF AUTHORITY. 


Burrato, N. Y., March 18, 1907. 
Lditor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Sm: A agrees to sell B a piece of property for $2,500. B has not 
the money at the time, but expects to receive something over $4,000 
from the proceeds of paper left with a bank for collection. A deed of the 
premises is left with the bank to be delivered to B upon payment of 
$2,500; but before the time arrives A dies. The executor of A now 
wishes to withdraw from the agreement because the property has since 
enhanced in value, and claims that the death of A has revoked the author- 
ity of the bank to deliver the deed. What shall the bank do? Cas:Er. 


Answer.—The deposit of the deed with the bank under such circum- 
stances amounted to an escrow, and “it is a well-settled rule with re- 
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spect to an escrow, that if either party dies before the condition is per- 
formed, and afterwards the condition is performed, the deed is good and 
will take effect from the first delivery.” (Ruggles vs. Lawson, 13 Johns. 
285.) In Webster vs. Kings County Trust Co. (145 N. Y. 275) a deed 
was tendered upon the trial which was executed by one Agar and others, 
but while the case was pending upon appeal Agar died. The Court of 
Appeals said: “The deed tendered in the trial and placed under the 
control of the court in the hands of the clerk duly executed and acknow!l- 
edged by Agar and the other plaintiffs was a good delivery in escrow, 
which was not defeated by his subsequent death.” In the case stated in 
the inquiry, therefore, the death of A does not operate to revoke the 
authority of the bank, and upon payment of the money by B the deed 
should be delivered to him. 


CARNEGIE ON THE RAILWAYS. 


HERE is one man in the country whose shrewd common-sense and 
business ability are everywhere acknowledged. Nor can he be 
charged with hostility to corporate wealth, for he himself is one 

of the richest men in the United States, if not in the world. This is 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie. In a recent interview, discussing the railway 
and financial situation, Mr. Carnegie said: 

“The President is the best friend the railroads have. Why they 
have not realized it, I cannot understand; they certainly ought to. They 
seem inclined now to stand with him, and they had better. I mean by 
that that the President’s railroad measures are moderate, and that if the 
railroads do not accept them they may be confronted by some other 
President very much more radical, and who will approach the subject 
from an entirely different standpoint—one very much less pleasing to 
them. 

I indorse the President’s position on the railroad question without 
reservation. His influence on that subject I regard as entirely whole- 
some and conservative.” 

Evidence is not lacking that sensible railway officials are beginning 
to take the same view. 


A RELIC OF BARBARITY. 


N a recent interview, Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, former president of the 
| Illinois Central Railroad Co., said: 

“Our system of locking up public money in the national Treasury 
and so taking gold or its equivalent out of circulation is a relic of bar- 
barity. It is a system that is over economical and wasteful to the last 
degree.” 

This wasteful system should no longer be tolerated. But it is worse 
than wasteful. since it directly works in favor of speculative interests. 
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THE MEXICAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES. 


EN who have achieved notable success in the business world are 
M showing an increasing disposition to devote their mature judg- 
ment and their means to the public service. It is becoming noth- 
ing unusual for the possessors of large wealth to relinquish important 
and highly remunerative business connections to engage in philanthropic 
activities, with no other reward than the satisfaction of having contrib- 
uted something to the advancement of the race, or to enter the service of 
their country in positions of honor, offering great opportunities for effect- 
ive work, but holding out no hope of monetary profit. The latter con- 
sideration may be disregarded by the man who has already accumulated 
a sufficiency of this world’s goods, and the same ability, energy and dis- 
crimination that were instrumental in winning personal success may be 
devoted unreservedly to the public weal. 

A country is fortunate that has among its statesmen and philanthro- 
pists men of wealth whose character and antecedents yet keep them in 
warm and close sympathy with their fellow men, for it is only such as 
they who can have that practical understanding of great problems neces- 
sary to their wise solution. 

Hon. Enrique C. Creel, the new Ambassador from Mexico to the 
United States, is a conspicuous example of the type of successful busi- 
ness man who worthily serves his country. Mr. Creel was born in the 
city of Chihuahua, Mexico, August 31, 1854, his father being an Ameri- 
can from Kentucky, and his mother a Mexican lady. 

He started to work while very young, without money and surrounded 
by the difficulties which are natural to a young man who is to open hig 
way in life. He had to educate himself, to build up his credit and for- 
tune, and to overcome the numerous obstacles which a young man finds 
in his way. This was the up-hill proposition that Mr. Creel as a boy 
had before him when he started in life, selling cigars in the streets of 
Chihuahua when he was only ten years of age. His difficulties were 
enhanced by having a mother and a family of six brothers and sisters to 
take care of, his father having died while he was very young. 

It is said that from the beginning he made up his mind to spend only 
a percentage of his profits, a principle to which he adhered with great 
tenacity, and this was the secret of his financial success. 

But he was full of energy and noble ambition, and wanted to accom- 
plish other things besides making money. He wanted to study and 
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acquire as complete an education as possible, so as to be equipped to aid 
in promoting the progress of his country. His ambition to gain an educa- 
tion was fulfilled, and with his enterprise and public spirit he has made 
every possible effort to develop the natural resources of Mexico and to 
encourage at the same time the intellectual advancement of his fellow 
citizens. As a citizen, a business man and in public life, he has been 
imbued with a spirit of patriotism which has brought him into prominent 
connection with every movement tending to advance the business interests 
of his country and to promote the well-being and prosperity of its people. 
His activities have been numerous and varied. He has been a merchant, 
school teacher, newspaper man, tanner, farmer, live-stock man, miner, 
banker, railroad man, financier, member of City Councils, member of 
Congress, Speaker of the House, Governor of the State of Chihuahua, 
and Ambassador; besides other minor responsibilities. 

It is perhaps as a banker that Mr. Creel has done his most important 
work. He is president of the Banco Central Mexicano, with $21,000,000 
capital, established in the City of Mexico, with connections all over the 
Republic. The bank is in a prosperous condition. 

The Chihuahua and Pacific Railway Company is another of the 
enterprises of which he is the founder; and the Banco Minero of 
Chihuahua, with a capital of $5,000,000, was also due to his initiative. 

As Governor of the State of Chihuahua Mr. Creel increased the 
revenues fifty per cent. without advancing the taxation; he established 
two hundred schools, introduced the homestead laws into Mexico, and he 
is responsible for the anti-alcoholic regulations, the law of public educa- 
tion in his State of Chihuahua, and several other laws which have been 
considered advanced in their principles and with a kind motive for the 
working classes. 


No one perhaps was more influential in shaping the plans by which 
Mexico put herself upon the gold standard than Mr. Creel. When silver 
was steadily falling in gold value, when the Mexican railways were los- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars a year by every such fall of a 


penny per ounce, and when foreign investments were brought to a halt 
by the danger that their gold value could never be recovered, Mr. Creel 
was among those who joined cordially with Mr. Limantour, the Minister 
of Finance, in plans for bringing these evils to an end. In the winter 
of 1902-03 Mr. Limantour designated Mr. Creel and Mr. Emeterio de 
la Garza to go to Washington to consult with the American Government 
and those having Jarge interests in Mexico. The result was an invita- 
tion to Mr. Charles A. Conant, Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks and Mr. 
Edward Brush to visit Mexico to confer with the Government on the 
subject of introducing the gold standard. In the meantime, a commis- 
sion of the most prominent citizens of the Republic was appointed, of 
which Mr. Creel was a member, to deal with the whole subject of 
monetary reform. 
7 
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As a result of the visit of the American experts, the co-operation of 
the United States was secured in urging upon European countries 
through a joint commission the adoption of a common policy in regard 
to the coinage of their dependencies in the Orient. The requirements point- 
ed inevitably to Mr. Creel as the Chairman of the Mexican Commission. 
As such, he visited, with his associates—Messrs. Camacho, the Mexican 
financial representative in London, and Mr. Eduardo Meade—the prin- 
cipal capitals of Europe and presented the Mexican project. The results 
of this tour were felt in the market for silver. The Government of 
British India adopted a policy of more regular purchases of the white 
metal, and the Government of Germany adopted the gold exchange 
standard in some of its dependencies. The United States had previously 
adopted the gold exchange standard in the Philippines. Everywhere the 
Mexican and American commissions were received with the highest 
honors, and Mr. Creel was easily recognized as the strong directing mind 
which shaped the policy of the Mexican Commission. 

These steps were only preliminary to the adoption of the gold stand- 
ard in Mexico. After the return of Mr. Creel from his European mis- 
sion the measures taken towards this end were made effective, and in 
1905 the country was planted firmly upon the gold basis. As a result 
railway earnings began to improve, foreign capital flowed into the 
country in a golden stream of many millions; and, with the rise of silver 
from a minimum of 21 11-16 pence in 1903 to a maximum of about 33 
pence in 1906, Mexico was enabled to sell a large part of her surplus 
stock of the white metal for gold and thereby to strengthen the reserves 
of her banks. The adoption of the gold standard in Mexico, with the 
preliminary steps taken to prepare the way in order to avoid shock to 
industry and commerce, is one of the great constructive works of the 
twentieth century, and in this work Mr. Creel had a large share. 

Mr. Creel is a self-made man, and has risen from humblest circum- 
stances to a position in the world of business and statesmanship that 
attests the fibre of his character and mind. He is a great believer in 
public education and is himself fond of books, having one of the best 
private libraries in Mexico. 

He is married to Senora Angela Terrazas de Creel, the daughter of 
General Terrazas one of the great patriots of Mexico and one of the 
leading spirits of our sister Republic. 

In personal appearance Mr. Creel is distinguished, and his manner 
is courteous and pleasing, though always marked by native dignity. 

The appointment of Mr. Creel as Ambassador was a compliment to 
the people of the United States. He understands the Americans and 
likes them, and has done much to bring about the present cordial relations 
between this country and Mexico. 
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INTEREST ON BALANCES. 
BY J. H. GRIFFITH 


WELL-KNOWN metropolitan bank has recently lost a number of 

valuable patrons and had the accounts of others seriously impaired 

in this way. One of the assistant cashiers whose business it is to 
look after a certain line of accounts has solicited the business of his 
friends and acquaintances on the basis of two per cent. interest on daily 
balances. Some of the firms solicited have opened accounts on this basis 
and have not hesitated to spread the good news that the old Hidebound 
National Bank is at last paying interest on daily balances. The news 
reaches the old customers of the bank, some of whom have been keeping 
large balances in the bank and paying collection charges on out-of-towr 
checks. They investigate and find that new customers, perhaps in the 
same line of business as themselves, and often doing less business with a 
smaller bank balance, are getting interest at the rate of at least two per 
cent., while they have been given to understand that national banks of the 
first class do not pay interest on active mercantile accounts. 

The average business man, when he discovers the real state of affairs, 
either withdraws his account altogether or takes the most valuable part 
of it—the reserve balance—and puts it where it will draw perhaps three 
or four per cent. interest. 

Is it not more honorable and better business policy for a bank, when 
it has adopted the policy of paying interest on balances, to so notify its 
old customers—where the account will warrant it, and not wait for them 
to find it out through a new customer or otherwise? 


CHARGES ON OUT-OF-TOWN CHECKS. 


HE senior partner of one of the largest business houses in New 
York went to his bank shortly after the first of the year anit 
protested against the payment of a thousand dollars or more a 

year in collection charges while keeping a good balance to the firm’s 
credit. In order to convince the merchant of the security which he was 
getting by keeping his account at a bank, the cashier, among other things, 
said that the bank had paid twenty per cent. dividends during the past 
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year and had earned more. This was the last straw, and the account was 
promptly transferred to a trust company. The merchant felt that under 
existing conditions there was no good reason why he should leave a good 
balance in his bank and pay, say, a hundred dollars a month in collection 
charges—and get no interest on daily or special balances. The trust 
companies which in many instances are owned by practically the same 
capitalists who own the banks, offer to take foreign checks at par and 
pay 21% or even 3 per cent. on all balances except such as may be required 
to clear the out-of-town checks. In many cases this means a difference to 
the merchant in this matter alone of from two to three thousand dollars a 
year. Are not the banks making a mistake in their efforts to increase 
their surplus and dividends at the expense of their loyal customers? 


LOCATING BANK CORRESPONDENTS. 


NE of the leading New York trust companies has adopted a 
O simple but effective method of exhibiting the location of its bank 
correspondents throughout the country. For the purpose the 
plan in use by large commercial houses, which send representatives all 
over the country, has been adopted. In one of the executive offices hangs 
a large wall map of the United States and each city in which the com- 
peny has a correspondent is indicated by a thumb-tack. These thumb- 
tacks are of different colors and in that way various classifications may 
be observed as desired. The plan commends itself for its simplicity and 
practicability. 





HIGH FINANCE. 


ROM the “Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin” of New 
York we take the following description of a chapter of high 
finance: 


“They gathered up the stock, nearly all of it, at the prices then pre- 
vailing. They had the company issue $40,000,000 of three per cent. 
bonds, which were divided among themselves at sixty-five, and subse- 
quently sold, some to life insurance companies with which they were 
connected, at ninety-two to ninety-six. A ‘railway’ company was organ- 
ized to buy up the stock of the ‘railroad’ company by the process of 
exchanging shares, those who paid and those who received being sub- 
stantially the same persons, and in that operation the capitalization of 
about $40,000,000 was raised to over $122,000,000, some $22,000,000 
having been put into the railroad in the way of improvements. It is 
admitted that some $83,000,000 of new stock represented what is com- 
monly called ‘water,’ but which those who profit by it call capitalizing 
improvements and enhanced ‘earning capacity.’ ” 

And yet there are those who blame President Roosevelt for making 
the railways unpopular! 





THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION AND NORFOLK’S 
COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


By CHAS. M. GRAVES, JR. 


LL expositions which have 
A been held in this country 
have been commemorative 

of some significant historical event 
or events connected with the sec- 
tion in which they have been held, 
and have possessed an invaluable 
historical, educational and patriotic 
value, in impressing forcibly upon 
the minds of those attending them 
the greatness of our country; in 
creating breadth of view and a 


‘: 
G. : . . 
"T1906 JAMESTO™™ more sympathetic relationship be- 


tween different sections. These 
educational aspects have thei influence on the commercial prosperity of 
the country and the immediate section of the exposition; but, aside from 
this, the immediate commercial value is something not only not to be dis- 
counted, but is far-reaching in its effect. The problem of all advertising 
is to bring to the attention of as many persons as possible the fact that 
you have something to offer and to make your offer in a manner to im- 
press them. Expositions are no exception to the rule. 


Unique CHARACTER OF THE EXPOSITION. 


The Jamestown Ter-Centennial enjoys from a historical standpoint 
a unique and preeminent place in the history of expositions. Others 
have commemorated the settlement and discovery of a section of our 
country. This commemorates its birthday, and is to be celebrated in 
a manner worthy of so important an event, and, while the historical 
feature of the Exposition is prominent, the commercial aspect is not lost 
sight of. A word as to the advertisement itself, if we may call it by this 
name, will not be out of place: 

The site of the Exposition alone constitutes one of its most attractive 
features. Located on Hampton Roads, with a frontage on the water 
of three miles, in the midst of scenery of much natural beauty, which 
has been taken advantage of in every way by the landscape engin- 
eers, it has offered opportunities for taking advantage of nature’s handi- 
work that few expositions have. The size of the grounds is surpassed by 
* others that have been held, comprising 400 acres of land and 280 acres of 
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water in the Grand Basin, enclosed by the two Government piers 2,400 
feet long and connected at the end with an arched bridge of 1,200 feet 
with space underneath for the entrance of motor boats and small craft of 
every description; landings for boats being placed at intervals along the 
whole length of the piers and the piers and water basin being brilliantly 
illuminated, proving one of the most attractive features of the Exposi- 
tion. In addition to these spaces, the naval feature of the exposition 
will prove one of its chief attractions-——one not possible at places not 
situated so happily. Great Britain will send six of her best vessels; 
France, three; Germany, three; Austria, three; Russia, two; Italy, three; 
Sweden, one; Portugal, one: Japan, three; Chili, one; Argentina, two 
and Brazil, two; thirty vessels in all, in addition to those of our own 
Government, which will largely augment this number. As the naval 
feature will be held in Hampton Roads, which is here five miles wide, 
the Exposition officials claim, with some show of reason, that nene of 
the expositions held cover as much territory as this one. In addition to 
the naval display all of the above governments will be represented by 
exhibits, as will also all South American countries, except Venezuela, 
al) Central American States, except Salvador and Hunduras; Haiti and 
San Domingo will also be represented, as well as Mexico. The Philip- 
pines, Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico come under the United States 
exhibits. 
The expenditure on Exposition work will be: 


eee ree $3 ,000,000,00 
Concessions 2,000,000.00 
State appropriations 1,500,000.00 
U. S. Government 1,500,000.00 


$8,000,000.00 


No attempt is made to vie with the costly industrial and architectural 
displays at Buffalo and St. Louis; the buildings being of colonial model 
and more in keeping with the historical features of the Exposition and 
the natural environment in which they are placed. Room has been pro- 
vided, however, for an ample display of scientific, educational and 
mechanical exhibits, also of the resources of the state of Virginia and 
this section, as well as other states. 


Loca. TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


As this article deals more particularly with the effect of the Ex- 
position on the commercial and financial future of Norfolk and vicinity, 
space will not permit of more than the brief outline given above of the 
scope of the Exposition, except to add that the grounds are five miles 
from the city limits of Norfolk, eight miles from Portsmouth, five miles 
from Newport News, Hampton and Old Point, and are reached by two ~ 
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double-track trolley lines from Norfolk and Portsmouth; equipped with 
modern inter-urban cars, which are now being augmented for the Ex- 
position period; by a water belt line chartered for the purpose, which 
will provide steamers of ample capacity, touching at Norfolk, Newport 
News, Hampton and Old Point; by local steamers from all of these 
points; and by the Jamestown Boulevard from Norfolk, a modern road- 
way of asphalt within the city limits, and of macadam for the remainder 
of the way, now being constructed under the direction of an engineer of 
the United States Army. 


<3 GREATER 


wees NORFOLKVA. 


NORFOLK AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


ComMERcCIAL BENEFITs TO Norro._k AND VICINITY. 


Now, as to some of the commercial benefits to be derived by Norfolk 
and this vicinity from the Exposition as outlined above, it may be said 
in general that, where conditions were favorable, expositions have always 
been a great commercial help to the communities in which they have been 
held. 

Referring to some benefits derived by Portland from the recent Lewis 
& Clark Centennial Exposition, which more nearly approaches this one 
in the character of its environment and opportunities than others, Presi- 
dent H. W. Goode, writing seven months after the gates were closed, 
says: 

“Instead of there being any evidence of a setback, the predicted 
dullness ‘after the fair’ in reality has been resolved into a tremendous 
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volume of new business. Retail trade is better than it ever was before 
in this city. There has been a general increase in rentals of business 
blocks, while realty prices and values have moved steadily upward. The 
fair has stimulated our citizenship, and has awakened the conservative 
elements in our population to the growing demands of a new and greater 
city, in the midst of a country possessing all of the natural advantages, 
and lacking but the essential population. This is a lack which will be 
abundantly supplied within the next few years. " ” ° 

I venture to make the statement, based upon recent developments in 
the formation of various large enterprises and the organization of new 
ones, that the outcome of the Centennial was the token by which great 
corporation powers hastened the consummation of their plans by several 
years. One of the most important of these is the building of a new 


A TYPICAL JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION BUILDING.—THE MANUFACTURERS AND 
LIBERAL ARTS PALACE. 


transcontinental railway into the port city on the Willamette and the 
operations of other concerns in and near this city, having a capital each 
of millions of dollars. I believe it is a safe estimate that not less than 
twelve millions of dollars are being disbursed this year in the Pacific 
Northwest, Oregon particularly, in railroad construction.” 

Even if this favorable testimony could not be adduced, conditions in 
Norfolk justify the belief that the Exposition will be of incalculable 
commercial and financial benefit to the city and community. One of the 
leading newspapers here conducted a canvass for a name for the city a 
few years ago. Someone suggested “The City of Natural Advantages,” 
which may have conveyed to the older inhabitants that it was a bit of 
satire, because it has always been her boast that she had them, but be- 
cause of lack of capita) and confidence they, until recently, had not be- 
gun to be developed. 

In referring to Norfolk’s natural advantages it may be said that 
few cities or communities offer better opportunity for commercial de- 
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velopment and financial growth than this one; especially does Norfolk 
harbor offer an inviting field for large investment for railway terminals 
and steamship lines. The outer harbor, or Hampton Roads, contains 
an anchorage ground of forty to fifty square miles, with a depth of fifty 
feet, while the Elizabeth River, on which Norfolk is situated, and its 
branches forming the inner harbor, offer a wharf frontage of thirty 
miles, with a depth of thirty feet, nearly every foot of which is available 
for railroad connections—existiny 
and to exist. It is the fond hope, 
and one not without reason, that the 
Exposition will stimulate an interest 
in some of our captains of industry 
to the extent of causing them to take 
advantage of opportunities which 

are here offered. 
The situation of the city, mid- 
way of the Atlantic Seabord, gives it 
a peculiar value for trans-shipment 
business, both coastwise and foreign. 
POWHATAN OAK. Its close proximity to the soft coal 
fields of Virginia and West Virginia 
has made it one of the largest coaling and coal shipment stations in 
the country. That some astute financiers have awakened to its importance 
in this respect is evidenced by their selecting this port as the terminal 
of the Tidewater Railway, which will tap the richest coal fields of West 
Virginia and ultimately place Norfolk far in the lead of any coaling 

port in the United States. 

For the establishment of large manufacturing enterprises or job- 
bing interests it would be difficult to find a more desirable location than 
this section. We have been most persistently informed that the chief 
factors in these matters are freight rates and facilities for transport- 
ation. The facilities are well furnished by the railroads and steamship 
lines centering here, comprising seven trunk lines, and other minoz 
roads, aggregating a trackage of 19.277 miles, among them the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Seaboard Air Line, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Southern Railway and N. Y. P. & N. In addition to these facili- 
ties, the Old Dominion Steamship Co., to New York, the Merchants & 
Miners’ Transportation Co., to Boston, Providence and Southern ports. 
the Clyde Line to Philadelphia, the Norfolk & Washington Steamship 
Co., to the national capital, the Old Bay Line and the Chesapeake Steam- 
ship Co., to Baltimore, furnish cheap water rates, and connections with 
the railroads centering at the various ports at which they touch. In 
spite of these facilities, it is hoped that the Exposition will not only re- 
sult in increasing the capacity and facilities of the lines now in operation, 
but will result in the establishment of new ones, of a permanent type, a 
hope that has its justification in the fact that the steamship lines are now 
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building new vessels to take care of the traffic, and a company has re- 
cently been chartered to operate a line of steamers from here to Wash- 
ington; as this company has purchased the site for its wharf it is prob- 
ably a permanent addition to the city’s transportation facilities, which 
may be traced to the coming Exposition. 

That Norfolk will appeal to many visitors as a place of residence, 
cannot be doubted. It possesses a mild climate in winter, and, in sum- 
mer there is usually a breeze to temper the heat, especially at night. Its 
trolley lines provide abundant opportunity for suburban, country or 
seaside residence. Its seaside resorts, furnishing some of the best bath- 
ing, fishing, and sailing on the Atlantic Coast, easily within half an 
hour’s ride on trolley or boat, should furnish weighty argument to some 
of those brought here by the Exposition to cast their lot in the midst of 
such agreeable surroundings. 

One of the most immediate effects of the Exposition has been, natur- 
ally, the preparation for increased street railway facilities. The street 
railway company has purchased many new cars of a strictly first-class 
type, placed new trackage, connected its Ocean View lines with the Ex- 
position Grounds, and, when its plans are consummated, should give the 
city, suburbs, and watering places which it reaches, with 19314 wiles of 
track on the Norfolk side of the 
river, a transportation § service —— 
equaled by no city of this size in 
the country. 

Another immediate effect has 
been the erection of many hotels— 
six of permanent brick and con- 
crete and steel construction, com- 
pleted and about to be completed, 
having been erected during the 
past year, in addition to many 
apartment houses, business blocks, 
and office buildings. The building 
era has resulted in a large advance 
in property values in the business 
section of the city, and the over- 
flow of business from the old busi- 
ness quarters into new streets. 
which were formerly used for resi- 
dential purposes. No better evi- 
dence of this growth can be secured A SHADY WALK. 
than through a comparison of the 
assessments of land for the past two years. The assessments of real 
estate show, for 1906, $33,236,450; for 1907, $34,934,390—an increase 
of $1,697,940, which can surely be attributed in some measure to the 
prospective Exposition. 
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Another marked result has been the municipal improvement which 
has been going on and is now in progress in preparation for this—ts 
people of this vicinity—great event. 

The laying of a new water main, of larger capacity, from the water 
works to the city, some few years ago, the purchase of additional water- 
sheds and other improvements of this department of the city, were prob- 
ably hastened by the prospect of the additional needs of Norfolk at this 
period. The street improvements, which are now going on in all parts 
of the city, show a most gratifying desire on the part of those who are 
to be the hosts of, it is hoped, millions, in the summer of nineteen hun- 
dred and seven, to receive them into a household prepared for their re- 
ception, with every regard for their comfort and convenience. Waste 
and unsightly spots are receiving attention, and plans for beautifying 
the city as well as for making it more comfortable, are in progress. 

That the authorities of the city are not forgetful of their responsi- 
bilities is indicated by the fact that the budget for 1906 carried an esti- 
mate of $700,000, while that for 1907, just completed, amounts to $900,- 
000, with no fear of a deficit, as increased assessment values have ad- 
mitted of an increased bonding capacity of $350,000. 

Probably one of the most valuable influences on the commercial and 
financial progress of the community has been in the unifying of public 
sentiment and interest in the determination to make it the best and most 
desirable community possible from all points of view, resulting in the 
organization of bodies such as the Citizens’ Commission, for the purpose 
of securing and recommending legislation for the best interests of the 
city, esthetically, educationally and commercially; the 200,000 League, 
commonly called the Boosters, having for its object the bringing of 
manufactories to the city, and its ultimate goal the increase of the 
population to the figure suggested by the name, and other organizations 
of similar nature. 


Proaress or BaNnKING IN NorFOLK. 


As banks only -reflect the general prosperity, and feel first and most 
acutely the changes for better or worse in the commercial and financial 
interests of their community, it is a foregone conclusion that the banks 
of Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News and Hampton have shared in 
the prosperity which has come, and will share in that which is to come 
as a result of the Exposition. A brief comparison of the conditions of 
the banks of Norfolk at different dates will indicate more conclusively 
than any argument the growth in business enterprise of this section. 


Capital. Surplus. Deposits. Loans. 
February 1, 1905. ..$2,124,300 $1,487,413 $10,677,343 $9,682,359 
February 1, 1906... 2,303,000 1,630,874 15,014,397 12,691,595 
February 1, 1907... 2,903,600 1,931,808 16,561,365 15,332,381 


This does not include the operations of numerous buildings and loan 
associations, and a trust and title company organized in 1906, with a 
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capital of $200,000, and doing a most profitable business in the guaran- 
teeing of titles, loaning on real estate and selling its bonds predicated 
upon the real estate loaned upon, bearing its own guarantee. Two of 
Norfolk’s banks have, in the past year, increased their capital from 
$400,000 and $500,000 respectively to $1,000,000; a third from $200,- 
000 to $600,000, the issues of all of them being largely over-subscribed. 
In the last instance, a stock dividend of 40 per cent. was declared, and 
the stock sold at 125 after only five years of operation. 

That the prospective Exposition is in some measure responsible for 
this development, will not be questioned; that it will add a stimulus to 
the financial and commercial interests of the cities surrounding it, can 
not be doubted. The only question may be as to how great its influence 
will be; that can only be determined after it is over, and only partially 
then, as its bearing on this financial growth must be more or less indirect. 
In the meantime, the financial institutions of these cities by the sea are 
pursuing the same conservative and progressive policy thdt has always 
characterized them, meeting and preparing to meet, any legitimate de- 
mands that may be made upon them for capital or efficient service, en- 
joying and preparing to enjoy any benefits that an increasing prosperity 
may bring, and aiding and encouraging that prosperity by all legitimate 
means. 





THE ALDRICH BILL. 


ESSRS. FISK & ROBINSON, in their “Monthly Bulletin for 
March,” have the following to say concerning the Aldrich Bill, 


which became a law in the closing days of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress: 


“The Aldrich bill has been regarded by the public and the press 
generally as merely a compromise measure probably possessing no real 
effectiveness in meeting the difficulties of currency reform. Careful 
perusal, however, discloses clearly that the bill not only introduces 
material reforms in currency matters, but also changes affecting the in- 
terests of national banks. In fact, these changes may involve eventually 
important readjustments in the national currency. 

The Aldrich bill may be considered to effect three changes. 

(1) To end the necessarily disturbing influences of the Treasury in 
money market affairs by permitting the Secretary of the Treasury to de- 
posit customs receipts as well as internal revenue in national banks 
designated as national depositaries. Security may consist of United 
States bonds and such other securities as are designated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury on or before January Ist of each year. 

(IL) To render more elastic national bank circulation by increasing 
the limit of retirement of bank notes from $3,000,000 as at present, to 
$9,000,000 per month. 

(III) To readjust the classes of currency in circulation, namely, 
United States Notes, Treasury Notes, Bank Notes, Gold Certificates and 
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Silver Certificates, by the following changes in their denominations of 
issue: 

(a) By lowering the denomination of gold certificates from $20 as 
at present to $10. 

(b) By gradually replacing United States Notes (greenbacks) of 
denominations greater than $5 with United States Notes of denominations 
of $1, $2 and $5. 

The effectiveness of the latter amendment is made evident by a con- 
sideration of the following table, based on figures published by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, showing the present currency of the United 
States by denominations, expressed in millions of dollars. 


Denom- U.S. | Treas- Silver 
a “ | ors | ury  Certifi- 
inations. | Notes. | Notes. | cates. | 


nk Gold | 
Notes. =— Total. At Present. Henceforth, 
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$5 6.3 1.5 290.5 . | 399.8 lon. ificates| Silver Cer’fi’c’ts 

| Silver Certificates U.S. Notes _ 

More Bank Notes 

Fewer U.S. Notes 

i Ri : More G. Cer’fi’c'ts 

| | Bank Notes More Bank Notes 

Above $10} 56.8 P J ' 652.6 969.6 U.S. Notes Fewer U.S. Notes 

p | Gold Certificates More G. Cer’fi’c’ts 





| ; | Bank Notes 
$10) 281.2 | 2. 14.1 | 247.6 | 545.3 U.S. Notes 








Total...| 347.6 | 6.5 | 596.2 652.6 | 2,078.6 
{ | 


In short, the $338,000,000 United States Notes now of a denomin- 
ation of $10 or over will become largely of the denomination of, or less 
than $5; that is, merely subsidiary currency supplementing the present 
silver certificates. The vacuum thus produced in denominations above $5 
will be filled by gold certificates and national bank notes. Of these 
denominations there are outstanding $652,600,000 gold certificates and 
$494,200,000 bank notes. 

In so far as additions to bank notes, now approximately $600,000,000, 
shall fill this vacuum, an expansion of the amount of bank notes is pos- 
sible, ranging eventually from probably twenty per cent. to possibly 40 
per cent. increase. While an increase in bank notes naturally suggests 
a larger demand for government bonds as security therefor, possible 
speedy retirement of circulation, through the operation of the $9,000,000 
per month clause, would make available from time to time a larger 
supply. It would seem that these conditions are likely to develop in- 
creased activity in the government bond market.” 





REFUNDING OF FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


N April 2 the Secretary of the Treasury announced that $50,000,- 

000 of the four per cent. loan, maturing July 1, would be refunded 

into two per cent. bonds, and that the remainder of the four per 

cents. outstanding would be redeemed, the interest on them to cease from 
July 2. 





NOTABLE BANK BUILDINGS. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO. 


NE of the notable bank buildings of the country is that of the 

O First National Bank of Chicago, which was begun in 1902 and 

was completed early in 1905. It practically fronts on four sides, 

there being an alley on the north and a court on the west. There is 

also an interior court measuring 60 by 90 feet, thus providing ample 
light and ventilation. ‘The construction is entirely fire-proof. 

The exterior walls are faced with granite and the court walls with 
white enameled brick. It has a frontage of 231 feet on Monroe street 
and 192 feet on Dearborn street, and is eighteen stories high, making 
it one of the largest office buildings in America. During its erection busi- 
ness was uninterruptedly continued. The west half of the new building 
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MAIN COURT. 


was first constructed without disturbing the old building in the least. 
When completed, the entire bank paraphernalia was transferred in a few 
hours, from the old office to the new. While this hegira was in progress 
workmen began demolishing the old structure and in a few months the 
completed building was ready for occupancy. 

In general the building is in the old Roman style. The first three 
floors, sixty feet in height, which are occupied by the bank and its de- 
pendencies, are marked by a cornice supported on massive Doric pilas- 
ters, forty feet in height, inclosing the arched openings of the bank 
proper. The aggregate height of these three lower stories is equal to 
that of an ordinary five-story building. The banking-room is thus 
clearly indicated; its appearance is imposing and in proportion to its 
magnitude. Above this point the exterior treatment consists of windows 
simply placed to suit the offices of the typical floors. 
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The design is severely simple, in keeping with the natural quality of 


granite, which material is used for the entire fronts of the building. 
Good and impressive proportions are relied upon for the general effect, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


and merely ornamental treatment is everywhere avoided. The purpose 

is to suggest the strength and dignity of a great financial institution. 
There are two main entrances to the bank and office building. The 

principal one is from Dearborn street. Here the vestibule is sixty feet 
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Main Entrance. 
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Main Court. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO. 
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wide, entered by twelve doors. It is cighty feet deep, and forty-five feet 
in height, entirely finished in marble, and with the grand staircase of 
broad, casy steps ascending twelve feet from the strect level to the 
banking-room floor. On each side of the staircase are five elevators, con- 
necting with all the floors to the top of the building. 

The entrance from Monroe street is nearly as important. The vesti- 
bule here is twenty-four feet wide by fifty feet deep, with seven eleva- 
tors to the top of the building, and a broad staircase to the bank. 
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OFFICERS’ QUARTERS. 


The main banking-room occupies the entire first floor, twelve feet 
above the street, 230 feet long, 190 feet wide, and thirty-two feet high, 
together with an additional floor of corresponding area and fifteen feet 
in height immediately above, and overlooking it through a central court. 
These floors are architecturally treated as a unit. The main entrance by 
the grand staircase from Dearborn street is through an archway opening 
immediately into the general court, which, measuring 60 by 90 feet, is 
surrounded by an arcade, and roofed over at a height of fifty feet with 
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a crystal plate-glass dome, thus being brilliantly lighted. From this court 
broad staircases and a private elevator connect with the First Trust and 
Savings Bank and the National Safe Deposit Company. 

The main banking-office is finished in white marble, the simplicity and 
dignity of which emphasize the magnificent distances made possible by 
the ample dimensions of the building. The walls are tinted in a delicate 
cream, and the capitals of the columns and pilasters as well as the de- 
signs in the panelled ceiling are tipped with gold leaf. These furnish 
the color necessary to bring out the modest impressiveness of the plain 
marble. The counters, of dark green marble with white marble base, 
are surmounted by bronze screens of original but simple design. The 
furniture and fittings are of mahogany and mahogany finish, which give 
to the entire office behind the counters that quiet subdued air which should 
obtain in large financial institutions. 

In the president’s room and in the directors’ room mural paintings 
have been uscd for decorative purposes with splendid effect. The paint- 
ings, six in number, by Oliver Dennett Grover, represent respectively, 
“Art,” “Science,” “Commerce,” “Labor,” “The Right Use of Money,” 
and “The Wrong Use of Money.” Before being placed in position they 
were for some time on exhibition at the Chicago Art Institute, where 
they aroused considerable admiration. 

The great banking-room—indeed, the entire building—unconsciously 
impresses the observer with the insistent idea of security and solidity, and 
the history of the First National Bank of Chicago is assurance that this 
idea will continue to be justified by the institution which gives to the 
building its name. 





WHAT THE PEOPLE EXPECT. 


| N a recent address Governor Charles E. Hughes of New York said: 


“It is at once apparent that to insure the efficient administration 

of state governments and the settlement of many of the problems 

that now vex us, that the state administration emancipate itself from all 
dependent upon or controlled by private interests of any sort. 

There is a determination on the part of the people no longer to be 
exploited for the benefit of the few through the use of privileges con- 
ferred by government, or through favors obtained through corrupt ad- 
ministration. No party alignment or declaration of platform can ob- 
scure this supreme issue of the day. . 

Every movement must be organized to be successful. The people 
have no complaint to make of organizations as such, but they do demand 
that party organizations shall not fatten at the public expense. They 
demand that party leaders shall not be the hirelings of financiers.” 

The Governor of New York is one of the men in public life who 
realize what the public want. He also understands that they are going 
to have their way. 
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Carnegie Trust Company. 


President 


Former Secretary of the Treasury; 





CARNEGIE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


HON. LESLIE M. SHAW, FORMER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
BECOMES PRESIDENT OF THE NEW INSTITUTION. 


CCASIONALLY a new bank or trust company begins business 
under auspices that assure large success from the start. This does 
not happen accidentally, but is the result that follows carefully 

planned methods of organization. 

In forming a bank there are many elements to be taken into con- 
sideration. First, is there a field for such a business—in other words, 
a demand? With the almost illimitable growth of New York, this ques- 
tion can, as a rule, be pretty safely answered affirmatively. The tre- 
mendous increase of wealth, of business and of population in this com- 
ing world metropolis continually calls for the service of additional 
financial institutions—provided only that they be of the right sort. The 
second matter of importance is the character of the organizers, stock- 
holders, directors and officers. Upon this the success of an institution 
depends primarily. A third matter to be kept in mind is the location; 
and, finally, the name. Here the observation of the lovelorn maiden on 
the moonlit balcony does not apply, for there is much in a name-—more 
than is generally realized—when applied to a bank or trust company. 

In all the particulars above set forth the Carnegie Trust Company 
appears to have been fortunately guided. Its field, its location, the 
character of the management, and its name are all calculated to make 
a telling appeal to public confidence. 

Mr. Carnegie is not interested in the company, though the use of his 
name was made only atter his written consent had been obtained. The 
selection of this title points to the kind of ideals in financial manage- 
ment held by those who were instrumental in the company’s formation 
—the building up and the conservation of property in a manner designed 
to aid in the creation and care of wealth, coupled with capacity for 
financial enterprise and the requisite energy for its prosecution. 

The location of the Carnegie Trust Company (temporarily at 142- 
146 Broadway) will, after the first of May, be the ground floor, base- 
ment and sub-basement of the Trinity and United States Realty Build- 
ing at 111 to 115 Broadway. This situation is near the heart of the 
great financial district, and the building itself is among the largest and 
finest in the city, costing when completed upwards of $15,000,000. Ample 
space will be afforded for the various departments of the company and 
for the largest safe-deposit department in the world, equipped with 
armor-plate vaults, constructed by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

The Carnegie Trust Company will have the following departments: 
Banking, trust, home bank, safe-deposit, real estate, bonds and securi- 
ties, money and exchange, and estates and income—equipping it for the 
transaction of all business coming properly within the scope of a bank 
or trust company. 

In point of capital equipment, the company begins with a paid-in 
capital of $1,500,000 and $750,000 surplus, placing it at once’ in a posi- 
tion of assured strength. 
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The officers and directors of the Carnegie Trust Company are repre- 
sentative of the best banking experience, of business interests and of 
public financial administration. 

Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, the president of the company, while both a 
lawyer and a banker, is best known from his public career. He was twice 


THE NEW HOME OF THE CARNEGIE TRUST COMPANY. 


chosen Governor of Iowa, and five years ago was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury by President Roosevelt to succeed Hon. Lyman J. Gage. 
The record made by Mr. Shaw as Secretary of the Treasury is too well 
known and too recent to call for extended mention. His courage in es- 
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tablishing precedents—for example, declaring silver dollars to be redeem- 

‘ able in gold, and the plan devised to facilitate gold imports by the banks 
—and the issue of two per cent. Panama bonds at a premium under his 
administration, together with the adoption of numerous expedients for 
relieving monetary tension, all of which were successful, have given him 
a rank for financial ability equal to any of his distinguished predecessors. 
He displayed originality and sound judgment, and the results elmost 
universally demonstrated the wisdom of his policy. 


CHARLES C. DICKINSON. 
Organizer and Vice-President of the Carnegie Trust Company. 


On Mr. Shaw’s retirement as Secretary of the Treasury on March 4 
last, after a service of about five years, he came to New York to accept 
the presidency of the Carnegie Trust Company. 

Charles C. Dickinson, who resigned from the presidency of the com- 
pany to become honorary vice-president, was the organizer of the 
Carnegie Trust Company, and also of the Colonial Trust Company, 
having been vice-president of the latter institution. Frank L. Grant, 
vice-president, was formerly connected with the Central Trust Com- 
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pany, and J. Ross Curran, vice-president and treasurer, was formerly 
president of the City Trust Company. Fred H. Parker, secretary 
of the company, was formerly an examiner of state banks in the State 
of New York, and Lawrence A. Ramage, the trust officer, was formerly 
connected with the Central Trust Company. 

The directors of the Carnegie Trust Company are: 

George Arents, director American Tobacco Company; Robert B 
Armstrong, former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; H. Carroll 
Brown, of H. C. Brown & Company, bankers, New York and Balti- 
more; Anson W. Burchard, of the General Electric Company; J. Ross 
Curran, vice-president and treasurer of the Carnegie Trust Company; 
A. B. Chandler, chairman board of directors Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany; Chas. C. Dickinson, vice-president Carnegie Trust Company; 
l'rederick H. Eaton, president American Car and Foundry Company; 
M. B. Fuller, president International Salt Company; Frank L. Grant, 
vice-president Carnegie Trust Company; Francis Hamilton, attorney-at- 
law; Arthur P. Heinze, of the Heinze Copper interests; J. W. Harri- 
man, of Harriman & Company, bankers; William A. Keener, of Keener, 
Lewis & Layng; J. D. Layng, vice-president C. C., C. & St. L. R’y 
Co.; Alton B. Parker, former Chief Justice Court of Appeals, New 
York; J. G. Robin, president Washington Savings Bank; Jacob Ruppert, 
Jr., vice-president Brewers’ Board of Trade; Charles M. Schwab, presi- 
dent Bethlehem Steel Corporation; Henry L. Sprague, of Stetson, 
Jennings & Russell; James Talcott, vice-president New York Board of 
Trade; Edgar Van Etten, vice-president New York Central and Hudson 
River R. R. Co.; Horace G. Young, president First National Bank, 
Albany, and Albany Trust Company; Joseph B. Dickson, of Dickson & 
Eddy, coal; Frederick Lewisohn, of Lewisohn Bros., capitalists; Leslie 
M. Shaw, president. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SLUMP. 


who recently came to this country, expressed himself as follows 

in regard to the Union Pacific coup of last August, in an inter- 
view published in the New York “Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin” of March 16: 

“We could not make it out at first, but subsequent events have gone 
to show that the extraordinary action then taken was not inspired wholly 
by business considerations, but largely by stock market possibilities. 
Evidently Mr. Harriman abruptly raised the Union Pacific dividend by 
four per cent. all at once for the purpose of raising the price of the 
shares to enable him to unload. The way Union Pacific has acted since 
suggests that a large quantity of the stock has passed from strong to 
weaker hands. Great Northern and Northern Pacific have acted similarly, 
indicating that Mr. Harriman also took advantage of the high prices he 
had brought about to liquidate his big holdings of these stocks. The im- 
pression created in Europe by such action has been very bad, and Mr. 
Harriman is held more responsible than President Roosevelt for the lack 
of confidence in railroad securities.” 


ED sho san HANS SCHUSTER of the Dresdner Bank of Berlin, 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


THE VARIED ACTIVITIES OF A MODERN TRUST 
COMPANY. 


UCH has been written regarding the functions of the trust com- 
pany as it exists today, but it is doubtful if the public at large 
begins to realize even yet how far-reaching and important these 

functions are. 

There is an interesting story to the layman in the varied activities 
of a large metropolitan trust company and in this regard there is perhaps 
no more interesting institution than the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. 

This company operates under an unusually broad and liberal charter, 
dating back to 1864, but has been doing business under its present form 
since 1891, when it was reorganized with capital of $2,000,000 and sur- 
plus of $500,000. This surplus has since increased to $5,500,000, with 
undivided profits of over $800,000, and the company has made dividend 
payments of $4,180,000, the annual rate having gradually increased from 
6 to 20 per cent. 

The business of the company is constituted under five different de- 
partments, each one almost an institution in itself. 


Tue Bankine DEPARTMENT. 


The Banking Department, under the immediate supervision of Mr. 
William C. Edwards, treasurer, exercises all the functions and affords all 
the facilities of a general commercial bank. It receives deposits subject te 
check or on certificates of deposit, allowing the most liberal rates of 
interest. Its world-wide connections afford unlimited facilities for the 
collection of items and the transaction of business of any nature or 
magnitude. Its deposits at this time amount to $50,000,000. Its total 
receipts for one day have been as high as $25,000,000. 


Foreign ExcHaANGe DEPARTMENT. 


When it is stated that the annual turnover of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. in its Foreign Exchange Department is nearly a thousand million 
dollars, or more than three millions every working day, some idea may, 
be had of the volume of business in this, one of the most important de- 
partments of the company. This department is really a bank in itself. 
Its field of operations includes buying exchange drawn against ship- 
ments of cotton, corn, provisions, and other commodities; bankers’ bills; 
lendirig money derived from the sale of long bills upon its European 
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correspondents, selling drafts and cable transfers. Special attention is 
also given to travelers’ letters of credit. The foreign exchange depart- 
ment is in charge of Mr. Max May, formerly manager of a similar de- 
partment of the First National Bank of Chicago. Customers are also 


JOHNJ.W. CASTLES, 
President Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


offered the conveniences of a fully equipped London office, at the head 
of which is Mr. R. C. Wyse. 
Bonp DEPARTMENT. 


Next is the Bond Department, under the close supervision of the 
vice-presidents, Mr. Alexander J. Hemphill and Mr. George Garr Henry. 
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This department is equipped for the transaction of a bond business 
equal in volume to that of some of the largest bond and investment 
houses in New York City. Besides its capital investment in New York 
City bonds, the company holds miscellaneous bonds to the amount of 
nine or ten millions, or as much as are carried by banking houses of 
$2,000,000 or $3,000,000 capital. Perhaps nine-tenths of these holdings 
are in railroad issues, but municipals, industrials and other bonds make 
up the total. With its financial capacity and complete facilities the com- 
pany is enabled to handle full issues of any magnitude and a complete 
statistical department permits it to pass competent judgment on the 
merits of any proposed issue. Mr. Henry of this department, who has 
lately become vice-president of the company, has had a thorough train- 
ing in the bond business and was until the recent change connected with 
the firm of Potter, Choate & Prentice. In Mr. Hemphill, formerly an 
executive official of the Norfolk & Western Railway Co., the company 
commands the services of an official thoroughly conversant with the details 
of railroad management. The details of this department are in charge 
of Mr. R. W. Speir. 


Trust DEPARTMENT. 


The Trust Department, in charge of Mr. R. C. Newton, Trust Officer, 
acts as trustee of corporate mortgages, as executor, trustee, or guardian 
for estates or individuals and is in fact equipped to act in any fiduciary 
capacity. As custodian it takes charge of securities deposited with it, 
and attends to the collection and remittance of interest. Many out-of- 
town corporations and individuals find it convenient to keep their securi- 
ties in New York, where their market orders are executed, and so facili- 
tate deliveries. Individuals contemplating an extended absence from the 
city find relief from responsibility in surrendering to the trust company 
the custody of their securities during such absence. 

Corporations and individuals as parties to agreements frequently avail 
themselves of the trust company as depositary in escrow of cash or 
securities awaiting the fulfillment of stipulated conditions of such agree- 
ments. Individuals, who wish to arrange for the disposition of their 
property during their life time, can do so by conveying such property by 
deed to the Trust Company as trustee. 

The maximum fees allowed by law to executors, trustees and guar- 
dians are as follows: 5 per cent. on the first thousand dollars, 21 per 
cent. on the next $10,000, and 1 per cent. on any amount in excess of 
such $11,000. Individuals who desire to do so can often obtain a more 
favorable arrangement by communicating with the trust company at the 
time of making their wills. For other services the charges are based on 
a fair return for services rendered. 


Recistry AND TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


The Registry and Transfer Department is in charge of Mr. E. C. 
Hebbard, secretary. In this department the securities of many large 
corporations are registered and transferred. The advantages and 
security of such registry are now generally recognized and the expense 
of this service is borne by the corporations, a facility not enjoyed in 
other countries. Among the corporations for which the Guaranty Trust 
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Co. acts as registrar or transfer agent are the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, General Electric Co., Interborough Rapid Transit Co., Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., National Biscuit Co., Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe R. R. Co., Pullman Co., Norfolk & Western Railway Co., and South- 
ern Pacific Co. This department also attends to corporate reorganiza- 
tions, which happily in these prosperous times are not numerous. 

From the above it will be seen how numerous, varied and useful to 
the public are the services performed by a fully-equipped trust company, 
with ample financial resources, intelligent management and broad con- 
nections. It is hardly necessary to speak of the security and safety of 
such a corporation, with its capital and surplus of more than seven and 
one-half millions, but, what is of equal importance, the liquid condition 
of the assets of this institution, with millions of dollars in cash and assets 
quickly convertible into cash, may be seen from the annexed statement of 
recent date: 

RESOURCES. 


Stocks and bonds ...............2+++ + +$13,146,238.55 
Collateral loans 31,446,748.46 
Other loans 1,720,024.13 

7,148,596.19 
Foreign Exchange 5,117,652.35 
Other assets 111,475.49 


$58,690,730.17 


Capital $2,000,000.00 
Surplus 5,500,000.00 


Undivided profits 898,282.81 
Deposits 50,226,609.41 


Other liabilities 65,837.95 


$58,690,730.17 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO. 


HE First National Bank of Chicago was organized in 1863. and 
was the eighth institution in the country to receive the approval 
of the Comptroller of the Currency following the passage of 

the National Currency Act. The bank opened for business on July Ist 
of that year and began with a capital of $250,000. Its first president 
was Edmund Aiken who served the bank until his death, which occurred 
early in 1867. Samuel M. Nickerson who was vice-president at the time 
succeeded Mr. Aiken to the presidency and occupied that position until 
June 20, 1891. - 

From. ifs inception the bank has had a steady, permanent growth and 
has‘ successfully weathered the serious financial storms which have 
threatened our‘ vountry at different periods during the pastgforty years. 
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Its position to-day in the financial world is one of great prominence, as, 
with the exception of two New York banks, its deposits exceed those of 
any other American financial institution. 


JAMES B. FORGAN, 
President First National Bank of Chicago. 


During the life of the First National Bank it has occupied several 
buildings and now is housed in one of the largest and most stately bank- 
ing buildings in the country. The management has always been very 
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conservative, and this probably more than any other reason is the cause 
of its present stable condition. 

In 1891 when Mr. Nickerson of his own volition resigned, Lyman J. 
Gage was elected to succeed him. Mr. Gage directed the affairs of the 
institution until he was called to Washington by President McKinley in 
1896. Mr. James. B. Forgan, who was then serving as vice-president, 
was made his successor. 

Under Mr. Forgan’s administration the bank’s growth has been 
phenomenal. At his instance several progressive policies have been 
undertaken; one of these, and probably as important as any, being the 
system of pensions for old clerks,—a system, by the way, which is re- 
ceiving considerable attention throughout the country. The personnel 
of the board of directors of the First National Bank has always been 
indicative of the character of the institution, and includes men prominent 
in the financial, the social, and the civic life of Chicago, and it is their 
sound conservatism and intelligent co-operation with the official manage- 
ment which has established the First National Bank of Chicago as one 
of the world’s great banks. 





YALE NATIONAL BANK, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


\ JIEWS are shown herewith of the handsomely remodeled quarters 


of the Yale National Bank of New Haven, Conn. The Yale 
Bank began business in the Elm City in 1852 as the Quinnipiac 
Bank and has played an important part in the city’s financial life. The 


JOHN T. MANSON, Cc. C. BARLOW, 
President. Cashier. 


present president, Mr. John T. Manson, is one of the prominent business 
men of New Haven and became connected with the bank as vice-presi- 
dent in 1903, assuming the presidency one year later. The other officials 
are: C. C. Barlow, cashier, and H. W. Flint, assistant cashier. 








Entrance to the Pank. 
YALE NATIONAL BANK, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





THE EUROPEAN-AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 


HE European-American National Bank of New York has been 
organized with a capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $40,000, 
and opened for business April 15 at the corner of Dey and Green- 

wich streets. 

The directors of the new bank are: Geo. F. Drew, general contract- 
or; M. Frank Dennis, of Dennis & Herring, wholesale provisions; 
Lyman McCarty, B. & O. R. R.; J. W. Melick, of J. W. Melick & Co., 


OSCAR NEWFANG, 
Cashier European-American National Bank, New York City. 


produce; Oscar Newfang (cashier); Wm. Grant Brown, Cantwell & 
Brown, Attorneys; Chas. S. Lee, Lehigh Valley R. R.; F. P. Marsh, 
capitalist; S. F. B. Morse, president Trinity Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.; 
A. J. Simmons, Lehigh Valley R. R.; and Frank Zotti, banker. 

The officers are: M. Frank Dennis, president; Frank Zotti, vice- 
president, and Oscar Newfang, cashier. 
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The bank will have every facility for transacting a general banking 
business, including extensive connections abroad, and will extend unusual- 
ly liberal terms to its correspondents. 

Mr. Oscar Newfang, the cashier, is known to our readers as an occa- 
sional contributor to this MaGazine upon various topics of current in- 
terest. He began his banking career in the West, but for the past ten 
years has made New York his home. He is an experienced credit man, 
and resigns his position as credit man of the Mechanics & Traders’ Bank 
of New York to enter upon the larger field offered him. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PENSACOLA. 


A VIEW is shown herewith of the handsome new bank building 
now in course of erection for the First National Bank of Pensacola, 
Florida, of which Mr. William H. Knowles is president and Mr. 
William K. Hyer, Jr., vice-president and cashier. Work on the building 
was begun last September and it is expected that it will be completed by 
midsummer. The cost, when finished and furnished, will be about 
$90,000. 


NEW BUILDING, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, PENSACOLA, FLA. 





BEACON TRUST CO., BOSTON. 


HE Beacon Trust Co. of Boston, which recently: absorbed the Wash- 
ington Trust Co. of that city, is now counted among the pros- 
perous financial institutions of Boston. On the completion of the 

merger the Beacon Trust Co. occupied the attractive and up-to-date quar- 
ters of the Washington in the new Penn Mutual Building on Milk street. 

Mr. Charles B. Jopp, who was elected president of the company 
shurtly after the merger, is making a record in that capacity, the busi- 


CHARLES B. JOPP, 


. President Beacun Trust Co. 
Photo by Marceau. 


ness of the company having grown steadily under his management. Mr. 
Jopp was formerly treasurer of the Mercantile Trust Co., which was 
absorbed in 1906 by the City Trust Co. 

The other officials of the Beacon are: George M. Barnum, Jr., 
treasurer; George H. Poor, secretary, and Robert G. Shaw, Jr., assistant 
treasurer. 
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The latest statement of the company shows the following: 


Assets. Liabilities. 


Demand _ loans $1,335,937.13 itz $400,000.00 

Time loans 2,056,863.75 200,000.00 

Investments 273,023.25 Profit and loss...... 100,022.19 

Cash on hand and in Deposits 3,844,664.53 
878,862.59 


$4,544,686.72 Total .......... $4,544,686.72 





LIVE STOCK; NATIONAL BANK, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


HIS bank is the only one located at the Sioux City stock yards, and 
pays particular attention to stockyard and packing-house busi- 
ness. The bank is in a flourishing condition, having now about 

$700.000 deposits. It has a large number of par points. 


GEORGE S. PARKER, 
President Live Stock National Bank, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Geo. S. Parker, who entered upon his duties as president of this 
bank on January 8, was until December 1st last cashier of the Union 
Market National Bank of Watertown, Mass., resigning that position to 
become president of the Live Stock National. 
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Mr. Parker was born in 1864, and for many years has been prominent 
in the business and social life of Watertown. After graduating from 
the high school in 1883, he became a clerk in the Union Market National 
Bank, and in 1894 was elected cashier. He has been auditor of the 
Watertown Co-operative Bank since its organization, and has also served 
as president of the Massachusetts National Bank Cashiers’ Association. 


NATIONAL BANK OF PERSIA. 


DVICES from Teheran state that the concession for the National 
A Bank of Persia has been signed. The principal conditions are as 
follows: 

The capital is 15,000,000 tomans (about $25,000,000). Foreigners 
are excluded from participation. All Government revenues not mortgaged 
are to be collected and all expenditure paid by the bank on behalf of the 
Government. The bank is empowered to contract mortgages and loans, 
local and foreign, in accordance with the sacred law. The bank will 
have priority over all other institutions which may offer the same terms 
in regard to mines, the pearl-fishery in the Persian Gulf, the construc- 
tion of roads and railways, and will have the right to issue bank notes 
when the Imperial Bank of Persia ceases operations through the expiry 
of its concession, or from any other cause. 

A separate agreement is to be concluded between the bank and the 
Government, under which the latter borrows from the bank 2,000,000 
tomans (about $3,333,000) at nine per cent., one-half of the amount 
being payable before and one-half after March 2Iist. An additional 
clause stipulates that the bank concession shall be annulled if the money 
is not forthcoming. 

In commenting on the foregoing the London “Financial Times” 
adds: “The Imperial Bank of Persia possesses the sole privilege of 
issuing bank notes in Persia for fifty years to come.” 


WATERED STOCK. 


EARLY everybody in the world old enough to know his a b ¢’s 
understands what “watered stock” means. Yet I doubt if all know 
the origin of the phrase—according to Tip. Once upon a time a 
man in Vermont drove eighteen cattle to market. Nine cents a pound 
ou the foot had been offered by a butcher. The cattle had to walk thirty- 
four miles. He allowed two days for the journey, and dosed his drove 
with salt in abundance. When about half a mile from town he turned 
the herd inte a pond of fresh water and allowed the thirsty beasts to 
drink almost to bursting, then hurried them to the butcher, had them 
weighed and went home with a pocketful of money. A few days later 
he heard from the butcher: ‘Say, you old skunk, you watered that 
stock!’ (One of Jay Gould’s yarns.)—“On the Tip of the Tongue” 
(New York Press). 
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THE BANKS OF CUBA. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Str: I was impressed with the conditions of the banks of Cuba as soon 
as I arrived. The uncertain effects of the revolution of last fall did not 
appear to disturb the banks very much. I visited nearly all of them and 
found them doing business in the usual way. Of course the banks run 
certain risks during a revolution in the country, but the banks of Cuba 
are used to that sort of thing. Even 
when they were informed that the 
soldiers of the rebellious army were 
organizing to march on Havana, 
the banks kept their doors open and 
conducted business. The banking 
officials are used to stories of pro- 
posed looting parties. The banks are 
well protected against looting, more 
precautions being taken in _ this 
country than elsewhere. That is, 
more strong .bars and doors are in 
use than one usually sees in most 
places. The accompanying photo- 
graphs will give the reader an idea 
of the character of the powerful eT om 
doors and bars to the windows. The a re 
buildings, while low, like most Cuban 
edifices, are spread over considerable surface, and ample room is provided 
for conducting of business. 

I find the officials of the Cuban banks courteous as a rule. I spoke 
with a number of the officials in different banks and observed the busi- 
ness-like manner and willingness of these men to accommodate business 
houses, tourists, army officers and others. 

The Havana branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia, Mr. Blair Robert- 
son, manager, has started off in the financial world of this section of the 
country with excellent prospects ahead. A savings department is orgari- 
ized, and liberal interest is allowed on deposits. 

The Royal Bank of Canada is another strong institution having a 
branch here. 

The National Bank of Cuba does a large business with the Govern- 
ment. This bank cashes the checks which the Rural Guard and other 
employees of the Cuban Government get each pay-day, so that if you 
happen to want to cash a check on the last day of the month, or the first 
few days of the new month, you are likely to have to wait your turn in 
the line for quite a little while. However, the banking people are ac- 
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commodating, and will assist the foreigner as far as is possible with 
justice to the others. This bank has been designated as the United 
States depositary. 

In addition to the banks of Cuba, there are the money exchanges 
where the tourists get the native coin for the American money. In the 
Philippines, where your correspondent was some time since, the native 
dollar is worth but about one-half the United States currency of the same 
denomination. But here in Cuba the native cash is figured at $1.13 at 
present for 100 cents of our money. The money-changers do quite a 
business. The banks as a rule simply do the exchanging for you for ac- 
commodation. Most of the money exchanging is handled by the regular 


National Bank of Cuba. Strong Doors of Cuban Bank. 


money-changers. In some of the banks there are money-changing de- 
partments in which a special official manages this section, sometimes on 
his own account, and sometimes for the bank. There are money-chang- 
ers in the hotels and in many of the public buildings. There is not much 
risk taken by the money-changers in opening an office, the work is light, 
and if there is a good field, the income from the wicker-window is liberal. 
Hence, there are inducements to open these money-changing departments. 
The banks of Cuba, of course, have many opportunities for conducting 
business with the sugar planters, the tobacco growers and other produc- 
ers of the island. The banks are much interested in some of the brick- 
works. I visited plantations and manufacturing industries where the 
capital for the operations of the same came almost entirely from the 
banks of Havana. It is hard to tell what the planters would do without 
the annual advance of cash made by the bankers on growing stock. 
Havana, Cusa. TRAVELLER. 


WAGE PAYMENTS AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: The following plan for the relief of the money market is 
based on the fact that the funds used in wage-payments are almost wholly 
local in their circulation; and so a purely local system of credit issues 
would largely suffice. It is evident that currency used in wage-payments 
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is “short circuited.” For when put out on one pay day, it has hardly 
time to be re-accumulated by the bank when the next pay day demands 
its reissue. Hence its only temporary retention can add nothing to the 
strength of the bank. Hence, also, the great increase in wages has been 
a powerful factor in the causes of recent money stringency. 

It can be predicated safely that ninety per cent. of wage-disburse- 
ments circulate within a radius of five miles of the place of disburse- 
ment. Therefore the banks in any locality where considerable amounts 
are paid in wages could form an association which could issue obligations 
that would be accepted---and redeemed on demand—by any of those 
associated banks. Such obligations would be issued to those banks pro 
rata, or proportionately to the collateral deposited by each as security 
for the issue, or by auction for premium. As such organizations would 
be under state charters, the consent of the United States Treasury need 
not be obtained; although it might be necessary that such associations 
should be formed by the officers of such banks—acting as individuals. 
Thus the issues of the association could be received by the banks, as any 
other paper would be. 

Then, in the making up of pay-roll demands at least sixty per cent. of 
such issues could be substituted for currency; at first, gradually, for dis- 
bursement to intelligent employees. 

Presumably, such obligations could not be issued in large cities. 
But the plan would seem feasible in localities where the banks of issue 
do not exceed ten or twelve. The local clearing-house could furnish the 
necessary machinery. W. H. Sournwortn. 

MITTINEAGUE, Mass. 

There is no doubt that it would be beneficial if notes of the character 
indicated—that is, bank notes—-could be issued; but this could not be 
done under state authority, as the banks chartered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment have a monopoly of the note-issuing privilege——Editor Banx- 
ERs’ MAGAZINE. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF OUR TRADE BALANCES. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: The following resolution was offered in Congress last week 
by Hon. Wm. M. Calder, at my request, but owing to the rush of busi- 
ness it failed of adoption. It will be brought up again at the next 
session. However, if the financial press would take up the matter and 
point out the grave importance of such an investigation the new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury might be influenced to institute it without waiting 
for instructions from Congress. W. H. ALien. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y., March 5. 


Joint resolution relating to the disappearance of our foreign trade 
balances. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized to appoint a commission of five 
persons whose duty it shall be to investigate and ascertain what disposi- 
tion is made of the balances due this country in settlement of its yearly 
excess of exports of merchandise. 





PRACTICAL BANKING QUESTIONS. 


N the conduct of banking many questions arise about which the clerks 
and officers may desire the opinion of other bankers. Tue BanKeErs’ 
MaGazInE invites its subscribers to send in questions relating to 

practical banking matters, and they will be answered as promptly as 
possible through the Macazinr, without charge. 


BANKING CONTRIBUTIONS DESIRED. 


W* are desirous of obtaining practical contributions relating to the 
work of banks, savings banks and trust companies. These 
papers should not be theoretical, but they should deal with the 

practical day-to-day work of the different departments of the respective 

classes of institutions. Al] contributions received will be carefully read, 
and if accepted will be promptly paid for on publication. If not ac- 
cepted, they will be returned. 

Articles need not be long—in fact, brief but helpful suggestions for 
improving methods of banking will be especially welcomed. 


BANK DIRECTORS. 


Bank Direcrors, Tuer Powers, Duties anp Liasititizs. By John 
J. Crawford, author of the Negotiable Instruments Act. New York: 
The Bankers Publishing Co. 


Every bank officer who is interested in promoting the welfare of his 
institution will be glad to have just such a handy little book as this to 
place in the hands of his directors. It tells in a concise yet complete 
form just what the law requires of bank directors. These are times when 
the courts are showing a disposition to hold directors of all corporations 
strictly accountable for any dereliction in performing their duties, and it 
is essential that bank directors should be fully informed as to the require- 
ments of the state and national banking laws. If directors could be 
made to realize their duties, as laid down in the principles enunciated 
by Mr. Crawford, it would result in raising the reputation of the banks 
for safety, thus enlarging their business and enhancing their profits. 


MODERN BANKING METHODS. 


Mopern BanxinG Metuops. By A. R. Barrett (Fifth Edition.) Price, 
$4. New York: The Bankers Publishing Co. 


That Mr. Barrett’s work should have reached a fifth edition in such 
a short time—the first impression having appeared in 1902—indicates 
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that it must have been well suited to meet the demand for practical bank- 
ing information among the bank officers and bank clerks of the country. 

This work treats of bank organization and management from the 
standpoint of one who has had long experience in bank work and as a 
bank examiner. Bank accounting is also dealt with fully and practically, 
substantially every book and blank used by a bank being fully explained 
and illustrated by photographic forms filled up to represent actual 
transactions. Progressive methods of conducting the various depart- 
ments of bank work are also clearly described. 

Barrett’s Modern Banking Methods has been adopted as the text- 
book on practical banking in the study course of the American Institute 
of Bank Clerks. It is recognized as the latest and best book on practical 
banking. 


CHECK GIVEN FOR GAMBLING DEBT. 


ECENTLY the London (Eng.) Court of Appeals rendered an in- 
teresting decision in regard to a check given to pay a gambling 
debt. In the original proceedings the manager of the Cercle 

Algerian, a private club at Algiers, sued a certain Owen for 11,000 
francs—about $2,200. The manager had advanced this amount partly in 
cash and partly in counters to enable Owen to pay his losses and to con- 
tinue playing the game, which was baccarat. 

Owen gave in exchange a check drawn in English on a London bank. 
The check was afterward dishonored. Owen pleaded a statute of Queen 
Anne, which made checks drawn for gaming purposes utterly void, and 
also a statute of 1835. which made void checks drawn and given for an 
illegal consideration. 

The judge gave a verdict in favor of the manager, holding that the 
statutes quoted struck at gaming in England alone, and as baccarat is 
legal at Algiers the plaintiff could recover on a check in England. On 
appeal, this judgment was reversed, two out of the three Lords of 
Appeal declaring against the manager’s claim. They held that the law 
to be applied was the law of the place where the bill was payable. There- 
fore, as the check was payable in England it was entirely England’s 
transaction and the statute of Queen Anne applied. The third Lord 
differed, suggesting as a parallel that as tobacco growing in England 
was illegal a check knowingly given for tobacco grown in England 
would be invalid, but an English check given for tobacco grown in 
France would not be illegal. 


A NOVEL DEPOSIT. 


ECENTLY the Boonville (Ind.) National Bank received a novel 
deposit, which was a box containing the ashes of Dr. Charles 
Keegan, who founded the bank in 1874. Dr. Keegan’s body was 

cremated, and it was in obedience to his request that his ashes were placed 
in the vault of the bank he founded. 





THE YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS. 


ANY young men just starting out on a business career have been 
helpe -d by the sound advice and financial assistance of their 
bankers. If a young man is of the right stamp, and has busi- 

ness ability, it is very much to the interest of his bank to afford him every 
encouragement consistent with safe banking. A bank that has helped a 


to investigate the ad- 

vantages offered them 
by this bank in financing their 
business. 

The management will be 
glad to talk over with them 
any plan of codperation look- 
ing to the advancement of 
their interests. 


The First National Bank 
202 Devonshire Street 


Y ve in men will do well 


—_—_ 


man to build up his business 
from small beginnings is in a 
position to reap the advantages 
that follow when the business 
has grown to large proportions. 

The young man in_ busi- 
ness lacks the experience of 
his elders, it is true; but he 
has the hopefulness, energy 
and activity of youth, and if 
besides these he also possesses 
character and the “demonstrat- 
ed ability successfully to con- 
duct a small business,” the 
bank that co-operates with him 
in a judicious extension of his 
enterprise is doing good work 


for him, for the community and for itself. 
This fact, of course, is fully recognized by progressively-managed 
banks. This is evidenced by the recent advertising of at least two 


prominent banks—the First 
National of Boston and the 
National Bank of the Repub- 
lic, Chicago. These adver- 
tisements, which are _ repro- 
duced herewith, indicate a de- 
sire to attract the accounts of 
young business men. It is a 
part of the building-up pro- 
cess which is one of the most 
commendable attributes of 
banking. 

The young man who hopes 
to succeed in business ought 
to use great care in selecting 
his bank, for it is a most 
important instrumentality in 
his success. 


The young business man 
who has demonstrated ability 


successfu ly to conduct a small 
usiness will receive special aften~ 
tion and consideration from 
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BANKING PUBLICITY. 


BANKERS AD. ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH. 


HE annual election of officers of the Bankers Ad Association of 
Pittsburgh was held recently, following an informal dinner in a 
private dining room of the Annex Hotel. The board of managers 

selected is as follows: George K. Reed, assistant secretary Colonial Trust 
Company; David C. Wills, cashier Diamond National Bank; James K. 
Duff, secretary and treasurer Peoples Savings Bank; Alexander Dunbar, 
secretary and treasurer Guarantee Title and Trust Company; Edwin B. 
Wilson, advertising manager Real Estate Trust Company; W. L. 
McCullagh, advertising manager Pittsburgh Bank for Savings; A. D. 
Sallee, credit and advertising manager Mellen National Bank; Paul C. 
Dunlevey, treasurer East End Savings and Trust Company; H. S. 
Hershberger, vice-president and treasurer West End Savings Bank and 
Trust Company. 

The board organized by electing the following officers: President, 
George K. Reed: first vice-president, David C. Wills; second vice- presi- 
dent, Alexander Dunbar; secretary-treasurer, Edwin B. Wilson. Affairs 
of the association are in a flourishing condition and it is expected soon 
to broaden its scope by receiving members from all banking concerns of 
Allegheny county that advertise their business. 





FROM CURRENT ADVERTISING. 


OUR expenses for 1907 may be easily regulated by paying all your 
bills by check. You will spend less; you will know where it goes, 
and your paid checks are receipts.—Pittsburg Trust Co. 

Collective foresight excels individual foresight in an exact ratio. The 
function of a trust company is collective in every sense.—Guardian Trust 
Co., New York. 

Many estates have been dissipated by the carelessness, incompetence, 
disability or dishonesty of individual executors. Insurance against this 
risk for your estate may be had by appointing a trust company executor. 
—Colonial Trust Co., Baltimore. 

Safeguarding of principal does not necessitate forfeiting good in- 
come.—F. L. Fuller & Co., Philadelphia. 

The habit of saving money is easily acquired. Try it for a year or 
two. The result will surprise you.—Salem (Mass.) Five Cents Savings 
Bank. 

On the expiration of an endowment policy and having a large sum of 
ready money on hand, a person often wonders just what to do with the 
amount. You may have been planning to use this money for years—but 
conditions may not be right. Many persons intend to build—but under 
present conditions this is unprofitable. During the period pending de- 
cision, place your money for security with this strong trust company, 
where it will earn four per cent. interest, compounded semi-annually.— 
Colonial Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 

The spirit of co-operation is the spirit of “the common good.” Be- 
tween a bank and its patrons it is essential. The National Exchange 
Bank regards the interests of its depositors as identical with its own 
and adopts, in every department, such methods as will make its service 
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emphasize this view. Your account is desired upon this basis of mutual 
advantage.—National Exchange Bank, Baltimore. 

Start your children right. It is more important to inculcate in your 
children the right principles of life than to leave them a million dollars. 
Teach them to save money and they will never want.—Citizens Savings 
Bank, Detroit. 

Nearly a century of experience—that counts for a good deal in giving 
helpful banking service.—-Bank of Pittsburgh. 


INDISPUTABLE Facts. 


Our growth has been sure and steady. 

We carry $34,000 State of South Carolina bonds. 

Our surplus is over $22,000. 

We pay eight per cent. dividends to our shareholders. 

Our stock is selling at $150 per share. 

We pay four per cent. interest quarterly. 

Our officers and employees are all bonded. 

We are members American Bankers’ Association. 

Our patrons are our best advertisers. 

We seek your business, however small. 

Our courtesy and conservativeness are trade marks. 

We make the personal acquaintance of our patrons. 

Our methods are progressive and up-to-date. 

We endeavor to advance the interests of our customers. 

Our Directory is as strong as Charleston affords. 

We try to lend money where it will help Charleston.—Enterprise 
Bank, Charleston, S. C. 

Patrons of the Old Colony Trust Company enjoy every privilege, 
accommodation and courtesy obtainable elsewhere, and have the additional 
advantage of dealing with the trust company that is the largest in 
Massachusetts.—Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 

The Security of a bank account depends largely upon the character 
and experience of the directors of the bank. This company, with the 
protection of resources aggregating $24,000,000, offers also the ad- 
vantage of a conservative and wise management under directors who num- 
ber men at the head of New England’s leading enterprises.—City Trust 
Co., Boston. 


A NOVEL BANK ADV. FROM HELENA, ARK. 
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The Main Highway. to 
Suecess Is the 
Savings Account 


Not one man in a thousand that 
ever gets.a Start in life (unless he in- 
herits it) does so outside of the beaten 
path of regular savings. It is the 
one safe sure way of getting on your 
feet Get ahead a few hundred dol- 
lars. It will open the way to better 
things. 


Let Your Savings Work Too. 


Des Moines Savings 
Bank 
Eight Millions of Resources 
N. W. Corner West Fifth and Walnut 


AN IOWA SAVINGS BANK ADV. 
This appeared originally in a 6-inch double-column newspaper space. 


CHANGE IN A WELL-KNOWN BANK EMBLEM. 


HE change in name of the New York National Exchange Bank, 
owing to the absorption of the Irving National, has necessitated a 
change in the well-known emblem 

which has so long been prominently identi- 
fied with this bank. The diamond form 
still remains, but instead of the “B—L” it 
now appears as shown herewith, accompan- 
ied by the crisp phrase, “The mark of Ex- 
cellent Service.” 


A 200-YEAR REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


RR “complicate calendars covering a period of years are usually so 
complicated as to defeat in a measure their usefulness. The Fort 
Dearborn National Bank of Chicago has, however, issued a 200- 

year calendar which can be easily and quickly consulted. It is in the 

form of a pamphlet containing fourteen calendars on separate pages, one 
of which fits any year from 1776 to 1976. With the correct years at the 
top of each page and a suitable index the 200-year calendar is complete. 
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TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING. 


DITOR Banking Publicity Department: 
I enclose a half dozen of our recent trust department ads. and 
a few others relating to safe deposit, for reproduction if you see 
fit. Most of the comment on bank advertising and most of the bank o1 
trust company ads. reproduced in the advertising journals, seem to be 
devoted to the banking department, and more particularly the savings 
department, and generally they all revolve around the same few themes: 


Sn ARLE THE a GA ee 


The entire costs of 
administration and 
more have been saved to 
more than one large estate 
that has passed through our 
hands as executor under a 
will by the prudent adminis- 
tration of our Trust De- 
partment and because of the 
advantages a strong, well- 
organized Trust Company 
inevitably possesses over an 
individual in attending to 
the varied details connected 
with settling an estate. 

We invite your consul- 
tation 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Northwest corner of 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania avenue. 


There are specialists 
and specialists, of 
course. As specialists in the 
execution of trusts, we in- 
vite your consultation and 
critical examination of our 
methods and facilities for 
handling all the delicate and 
important details connected 
with the many and varied 
estates in our charge as 
trustee. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TrusST COMPANY 


Northwest corner of 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania svenue. 


_ What are the quali- 
ties you desire in the 
executor or trustee of your 
estate; 

You will not. be able to 
think of one desirable quality 
that is not part of this com- 
pany’s service, nor an un- 
desirable quality that is. 


34,500,000 
Capital and Surplus. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Northwest corner of 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania avenue. 


In the matter alone 
of prompt and profita- 


ble investment of estate 
funds 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND Trust COMPANY 


has many advantages over 
an individual trustee. Its 
officers and directors, from 
the nature of their business, 
are constantly well posted 
on the value of investment 
securities, and the best class 
of safe investments are cus- 
tomarily first offered to the 
“rae trust companies. 
Hand ing many _ estates, 
prompt investment of funds 
(and a consequent saving in 
interest) is frequently ef- 
fected by dividing an invest- 
ment among several estates. 


In serious illness, in 
serious legal difficu'- 
ties, in business troubles, 
you call in a specialist. Isn't 
the administration of your 
estate, the exact carrying 
out of your instructions, the 
prudent and judicious man- 
agement of your property 
an important enough matter 
for you to desire for it a 
specialist’s attention? 

Trust companies are spe- 
cialists in the execution of 
wills, handling of estates, 
and all matters of a fiduciary 
nature. 

In the matter of charges 
the comparison fails because 
the trust company charges 
no more than the most in- 
competent individual trus- 
tee. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TrRusT COMPANY 


Northwest corner of 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania avenue. 


Trustee under pri- 
vate agreement. If for 
any reason you desire to be 
relieved of personal atten- 
tion to your affairs, or a part 
of them, for a short period 
or a long one, the burden 
can easily be transferred to 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TrusT COMPANY 


Northwest corner of 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania avenue. 


Your wife may be 
one of your executors 
and we as the other would 
relieve her of.all the worry 
and detail connected with 
the administration of an es- 
tate. 

We cordially invite you to 
consult us about this or any 
other matter pertaining to 
trusts. 


34,500,000 
Capital and Surplus. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND Trust COMPANY 


Northwest corner of 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania avenue. 


such, for example, as the ad- 
ministration of an estate, are 
no greater whether an indi- 
vidual or 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


is appointed as trustee 

The actual cost to the es- 
tate, however, is likely to be 
much less in the event of its 
being administered by our 
Trust Department, which is 
organized, equipped, and 
widely experienced in this 
special class of work. 


Northwest corner of 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania svenue. 


SOME SPECIMEN ADS. OF THE AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST CO., WASHINGTON ,D.C. 


“Save a little money every week,” “Thrift the foundation of success,” 
“Money at interest grows,” “You will not miss a few dimes (or dollars) 
each pay day,” ete. These are all very good and true—and sometimes 
trite—and furthermore I am convinced they start many a man on the 
sensible road of saving. 

But trust companies are not all savings banks. They all are trustee 
corporations, however, and in fact their chief function primarily is in 
trust relationships. It is a good deal easier to advertise the banking 
functions, and the results are quicker and more apparent, but the trustee 
functions need the aid of publicity more than the banking, because they 
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are less understood by the general public. Advertising for trust com- 
panies requires faith and courage, not to mention intelligence, for the 
returns from the expenditure seldom are traceable, and are apt in any 
event to be long in coming. 

More light from experience and wisdom on this phase of advertising 
would be welcome. I am confident, by all interested in trust company 
advertising. Therefore this letter and these few ads. to open the ex- 
perience meeting. Yours very truly, 

C. A. AsPINWALL, 
Adv. Manager, American Security & Trust Co. 

WasHINGTON, Jan. 8, 1907. 


BANKING PUBLICITY NOTES. 


Pst be TIME with his scythe and hour-glass is used effectively in 

the December 31st statement of the Reserve Trust Co. of Cleveland. 
It is a folder of large size, printed in two colors on hand-made 
paper, and contains handsome views of the company’s main and branch 
offices. 


+ 


The Phenix National Bank of New York, with a commendable desire 
for complete publicity, following the custom established a year ago, has 
issued a statement under date of Jan. 26, 1907, in which it reproduces 
the statement sent to the Comptroller at Washington. It shows the loans 
exceeding the prescribed limit (none) ; liabilities of officers and directors, 
holding 31,560 shares of stock (none); bad debts (none) ; suspended and 
overdue paper (none); and a schedule of bonds, securities, etc., including 
those taken for debt, which, by the way, have a market value far above 
that carried on the books. The certificate of the examining committee of 
directors is also given. It is a statement of which the officers and direct- 
ors of the bank may well be proud. 


+ 


The new banking rooms of the Springfield (Mass.) National Bank 
are illustrated and described in a handsome booklet just issued by that 
enterprising institution. It is an excellent sample of modern art in 
printing and will doubtless bring to the bank many new customers. An 
embossed cover in green and gold on heavy white stock adds greatly to 
the beauty of the book. 

+ 


The thirty-seventh annual statement of the Royal Bank of Canada 
is a handsome and comprehensive document. It is a large pamphlet 
exquisitely printed and bound, and contains besides the annual statement 
of the bank a mass of information about Canada, including area, popu- 
lation, public debt, imports and exports, duties, free list, agricultural and 
mineral products, bank clearings and deposits, immigration, ete. The 
statement of the bank shows a gain in deposits for the year of $7,000,- 
000, to $36,891,864.22, and a gain in assets of $9,000,000, to $45,437,- 
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516.98. The net profits for the year were $604,495.77 and the total sur- 
plus Dec. 31, 1906, $4,390,000. 


An excellent piece of typographical work is the booklet recently 
issued by the International Trust Co. of Maryland, Baltimore. It con- 
tains a beautiful reproduction of the company’s fine building, the state- 
ment of Dec. 31st and the report of the complete examination of the 
company by Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, certified public account- 
ants. 


+ 


= THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF PENSACOLA. 
Designated Depositary of the United States. 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK IN WEST FLORIDA. 
Organized duly 10, 1680. 


Assets Over Two Million, Five Hundred Thousand Dollars, 


Capital, . . + «+ «+ $300,000.00 
Shareholders’ Liability, - 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 100,000.00 


Security to Depositors, . $700,000.00 


laterest paid in Savings Departement at the rate of 
POUR PER CENT per annum. 


Upon the merits of our financial standing and 
our twenty-six years record of fair and consider- 
ate treatment, we solicit your business. 


The First National Bank 


OF PENSACOLA. 


WM. H. KNOWLES, President. 
W. K. HYER, JR., Vice-President and Cashier. 
THOS. W. BRENT, Asst. Cashier. 
W. N. ROBERTS, Asst. Cashier. 


——~ Dy RECTORS —————_______ 
?.C BRENT. W. A. BLOUNT. WM. H. KLOWLES. D. G. BRENT. W. K. HYER, JR. 


A RECENT FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER ADV. 


+ 
“How Savings Grow,’ “Choosing a Bank,” and “The Services 
Rendered by a Trust Company,” are the titles of the latest booklets 
issued by the Cleveland Trust Co. They are executed in the same high- 
class style as are all the publications of this company. 
+ 
Hlandsome postal cards have been issued recently for the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co. of St. Louis, showing the exterior and interior of its 


fine building. 
+ 


The Northern National Bank of Ashland, Wis., marks its twentieth 
anniversary by the issuance of a booklet showing among other things its 
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dividend record and a complete list of its stockholders. The booklet has 
an embossed cover bearing a cut of the bank’s fine building. 


The latest statement of the Plainfield (N. J.) Trust Co. is printed 
on rough brown paper with beautiful illustrations of its building in 
photogravure. 

+ 

A recent statement of the Security Storage & Trust Co. of Baltimore 

is a unique and handsomely printed production. 
+ 

The South Omaha (Neb.) National Bank calls attention to its 

twentieth anniversary in an attractive statement. 
+ 

The seventeenth annual report of the American Security & Trust Co. 
of Washington is printed in pamphlet form in that company’s usual 
excellent style and presents its information in very complete form. 

+ 

A monthly publication called “At the Market” is issued by the stock 
exchange house of Bartlett, Frazier & Carrington, Chicago and New 
York. It is excellently printed and gives a variety of valuable in- 
formation. 


+ 


Although annual reports are as a rule rather dry reading the fifty- 
ninth annual of the Eutaw Savings Bank of Baltimore is presented in 
attractive typographical form and shows clearly the high standing of 
this flourishing institution. 





A QUESTION OF EGGS. 


about “tainted money.” Here is a nice ethical question, which 

comes via Berlin, having been taken from the speech of President 
Hessenberg at the annual dinner of the American Association of Com- 
merce and Trade on February 18: 


Scher complications have arisen owing to the recent discussions 


“Among the farmers’ wives of Kentucky a hot dispute has recently 
arisen as to whether it is right to use for profane purposes the money 
received for eggs their hens lay on a Sunday. As it is feared the hens 
could not be coerced into due observance of the Sabbath, some other way 
out of the difficulty had to be found, and after much discussion it was 
finally decided that the desecration of the Sabbath could only be made 
good by devoting the proceeds from the sale of the Sunday’s eggs to 
some religious object. It was therefore resolved to devote the money 
to foreign missions, and actually on January 1 it was announced that a 
sufficient numbér had been collected to equip and send out four mis- 
sionaries to convert the heathen.” 

Such subterfuges encourage heresy. Is the taint attaching to the 
money of the trust magnate removed because his money is devoted to 
educating and elevating the heathen? 


10 





The Negotiable Instruments Law 





HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 

a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 

bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 

Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 

its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compilation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YORK. 





MONEY, TRADE AND 
INVESTMENTS <i 


New Yorks, April 4, 1907. 


Seaies oF Deciines IN THE Stock Market will long make the 

month of March memorable in financial circles. So uncertain were 

the causes which” brought about the collapse in prices that the 
sheking up has already been dubbed the “Mystery Panic.” The stock 
market was weak at the beginning of the month, and on March 4 there 
was a sharp decline in the entire list, with Great Northern in the lead, 
suffering a drop of ten per cent. With alternate advances and declines 
the market continued in a nervous state until on March 13 there was 
another extensive fall, Reading declining 1214 per cent., Great Northern 
twelve per cent., and Northern Pacific and Union Pacific each over ten 
per cent. On the following day, March 14, the market became utterly 
demoralized, with sensational declines of twenty-five per cent. in Union 
Pacific, twenty-four per cent. in Reading, eighteen per cent. in Amalgam- 
ated Copper, and 1414 per cent. in St. Paul. After an interval of about 
a week, the market suffered another collapse on March 22, 23 and 25. A 
partial recovery occurring in the last few days of the month. 

It has been estimated that the shrinkage in values of railroad stocks 
in the past month, as compared with the best prices ruling early in the 
year, was in excess of $2,000,000,000. That the market should have 
suffered such extensive declines without any serious failure being report- 
ed is one of the remarkable features of the situation. Rarely have stock 
values suffered so large declines in so short a period as are shown in a 
comparison of the lowest prices recorded last month with the highest 
prices ruling since January 1. A partial list of the largest declines is 
presented as follows: 


Tur Dectine IN StTocks. 


Decline Decline 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 2554 4844 
Atlantic Coast Line 39144 
Baltimore & Ohio : 31% Union Pacific. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit BiST4 Amalgamated Copper....... 2.2 csseres 4336 
Canadian Pacific 40% | American Locomotive... 
Central of New Jersey F4MG American Smelting 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. a Americin Sugar 
Chicago & North Western 67% Anaconda Copper 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha 50 Consolidated Gas. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. L. 29% | General Electric 
Delaware & Hudson 60% | National Lead 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 65 New York Air Brake.... 

i 2286 North American 
Great Northern (preferred) p Pacific Mail 


Illinois Central...... aan iiketiewaanih ices Pressed Steel Car 
Louisville & Nashville... So i i line ee aaa aoe 


Missouri Paci 

New York ener Tonaeasee Coal & TOO... aaa. aanhen 
Norfolk & Western United States Steel 

Northern Pacific | United States Steel (preferred) 


Pennsylvania Virginia Iron & Coal 
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The declines shown above have all occurred during a period of less 
than three months. Seldom has the stock market suffered so. serious a 
strain without carrying in its wake a long list of failures. Not only have 
stocks declined in value but bonds of all classes, the best as well as the 
least meritorious, have been falling in price, until the income which they 
yield upon present market values would seem attractive enough to stimu- 
late an active investment demand. Nevertheless, the bond market is in- 
active and the sales so far this year of bonds have been only about one 
half of the amount recorded in the first quarter of 1906, and only about 
one-third of the total in 1905. In fact, the sales have been the smallest 
since 1897. 

Underlying the present financial situation is a feeling of unrest and 
uncertainty arising from the conflict now going on between government 
and corporations. Back of it is an aroused public sentiment demanding 
a regulation of those corporations which have to a greater or less degree 
the power to affect public interests. State legislatures are flooded with 
bills relating to corporations. In Kansas alone it is stated seventy-three 
railroad bills were presented at the last session, and ten have been made 
laws. Other states have been as active. Between the national Adminis- 
tration and certain prominent railroad magnates a bitter controversy has 
arisen which is stirring the depths of political scandal. 

On the other hand, there have been revelations regarding the manage- 
ment of railroad properties in the past which have tended to inflame the 
public mind, and to disturb confidence. The disclosures relative to the 
financing of the Chicago and Alton Railroad in the last few years have 
naturally attracted wide-spread comment. For years their property paid 
regularly eight per cent. dividends annually on both its common and pre- 
ferred stock, and the market value of these stocks was steadily mainiained 
at considerably above par. The following statement shows what the 
Chicago and Alton property was as a dividend-earner and how investors 
considered its stocks as an investment during the period from 1891 to 
1899: 

CuHIcAGo AND ALTON 1891-1899. 








| aces OF DIVIDENDS PRICE OF STOCKS. 


YEAR ENDED | Dividends | Surplus ivi- ie ae ont PS 
DECEMBER 31. Paid. |" Gends. a Preferred Common Stock. d seinen Stock. 
tock. OC a ei 


‘Per Cent. | Per Cent. High. 4 Low. 





$223,067 
560 | 207,046 | 
72,727 | 
196,986 


| 236,908 


17, 


RS 
BS 





Semone | 
3-193 60 00 G0 G0 G0 00 


| | 
175% | 168 





In March, 1899, the property came into the control of a syndicate 
which purchased ninety-seven per cent. of the stock of both classes. 
Shortly after $40,000,000 of three per cent. bonds were authorized, and 
$32,000,000 of the amount was sold to the syndicate at sixty-five, which 
resold them at ninety. In May, 1900, a thirty per cent. cash dividend 
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was paid out of the proceeds of the bonds, and the syndicate received 
that. Then an issue of $22,000,000 bonds was sold, the syndicate taking 
them at sixty and reselling them at eighty. Altogether the syndicate 
profited to the extent of $22,000,000 or $23,000,000. A new company 
was formed to take over the old, and at the end of seven years the Chicago 
and Alton found itself with a capitalization of $125,000,000 compared 
with less than $24,000,000 at the beginning. The dividends paid on the 
new stocks and the prices at which the latter ruled in the five years ended 
June 30, 1905, are shown in the following table: 


Cuicaco AND ALToNn 1901-1905. 


j 
} RATE OF DIVIDENDS) PRICE OF STOCKS. 
YEAR ENDED | Dividends | Surplus | 

JUNE 30. Paid, Oe Divi- 


Common |Preferred| Common Stock. | Preferred Stock. 
dends. | “Stock. | Stock. |———_-___ 


Per Cent. Per Cent.| High. | Low. | High. | Low. 


$67,147 | | 27 
| ~ 43,582 | 33% 
4 | 69,281 | 4586 | 25 
781.760 | 123,908 | 18l4 
781.780 | 151.407 | 31 





The 1906 figures are omitted, as the old and new companies werc con- 
solidated in March, 1906, and exact comparisons are impossible. It is 
sufficient to say that the stock which represents the old eight per cent. 
common stock, is paying no dividends, and sold last month down to 1434. 
Such an exhibition of modern finance cannot but have a stimulating effect 
upon demagogism. Several interviews were had between prominent rail- 
road officials and bankers and the President of the United States during 
the month. Mr. J. P. Morgan conferred with President Roosevelt and 
urged an interview with the presidents of four leading railroads, but 
nothing came of it. The Administration seems to have settled upon a 
fixed policy of enforcing more stringent regulations governing the oper- 
ation of the railroads. 

The money situation has not been encouraging during the month, and 
on March 16 call money touched twenty-five per cent. Bank reserves 
were low until near the end of the month, when they increased and rates 
for money declined. 

On March 4 Mr. Cortelyou entered upon the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury, and in the first month of his administration he was confronted 
with the problem of relieving the money market. On March 14 the Sec- 
retary announced that customs receipts might be deposited in banks, and 
he offered to redeem immediately $25,000,000 of the four per cent. bonds 
maturing on July 1. 

This last offer produced more substantial results than similar offers 
made by Mr. Cortelyou’s predecessor. In December Secretary Shaw 
offered to purchase $10,000,000 of these bonds, and only about $2,000,- 
000 were presented. In February he offered to take $25,000,000, and 
only about $2,000,000 were presented under that offer. Nearly $12,000,- 
000, however, were retired since Secretary Cortelyou made his announce- 
ment. 

Since the close of the month the Secretary in an official circular has 
published his plan for retiring the bonds maturing on July 1 next. The 
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circular states that between April 6 and June 30 the Secretary will re- 
ceive $50,000,000 of the bonds for refunding into two per cent. bonds 
authorized by the Act of March 14, 1900. The remainder of the bonds 
have been called in for redemption on July 2, when interest will cease. 

The Government has sufficient available funds on hand to retire the 
entire issue of bonds of which there are only about $99,800,000 outstand- 
ing. The cash balance on March 31 was $252,000,000, of which $165,- 
000,000 was in national bank depositaries. By reducing the deposits in 
the banks the Government could pay all the bonds, but the national banks 
have nearly $27,500,000 of these bonds deposited to secure circulation 
and $9,500,000 to secure public deposits. The object of the Secretary 
in refunding $50,000,000 of the bonds is to prevent a contraction in bank 
currency. 

The retirement of the four per cent. bonds will leave no bonds outstand- 
ing issued prior to 1895. The 4s of 1907 were the last bonds issued for 
the purpose of resuming specie payments on January 1, 1879. The oldest 
issues now outstanding are the four per cents. of 1895-1896, which were 
issued during Mr. Cleveland’s administration for the purpose of replen- 
ishing the gold reserve, and incidentally to provide for a deficit in the 
revenues. The following statement shows the present bonded debt of 
the Government: 

Bonpep Dest or THE GOVERNMENT. 


Issued. Redeemable. Rate. ——_ emg 


1877-1879 | July 1,1907 | 4 percent.) $740,934,200 $99,830,800 
| 1879 - 


wa ¢ ” 40,012,750 25.150 
.-| 189%-1896 | Feb. 1, 1925 . 162.315,400 118,489,900 

Loan of 1908-1918.... ..| 1898 Aug. 1, 1908 | 3 ‘ 198.792,660 63,945,460 
Consols of 1930 April 1, 19.0 " 595,942,350 &© 595,942,350 
Aug. 1, 1916 ” 30,000.000 30,000,000 


$1,767,997,360 | $908,233,660 





The refunding certificates are in denominations of $10 and are con- 
vertible into four per cent. bonds of 1907. With the retirement of these 
bonds the total debt will consist of about $676,000,000 two per cent. 
bonds, $64,000,000 three per cents., and $118,000,000 four per cents. 
The three per cent. bonds will mature in 1908 and then none will be re- 
deemable until 1916. 

An event of no little significance as indicative of the strain under 
which the money markets not only here but abroad have been under was 
the advance in the discount rate of the Bank of France on March 21 from 
three to 314 per cent. For nearly seven years that institution has main- 
tained its rate at three per cent. although on several occasions the situa- 
tion was such that an advance would have seemed to be almost unevitable. 
The Bank of France has, however, been persistent in its policy of pre- 
venting if possible, fluctuations in the interest rate which might prove 
serious to the legitimate interests of the country. It stuck to its three 
per cent. rate even while the Bank of England had made a six per cent. 
rate and London was drawing upon the reserves of the Bank of France 
for gold that it sorely needed. During the Russo-Japanese War. when 
more than once a serious crisis seemed impending, the Bank of France 
adhered to its policy of making no change in the rate of discount. How 
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consistently she has carried out this policy is apparent in the following 
record of changes made in the rate in the last twenty-five years. 


Rates oF Discount oF THE BANK oF FRANCE. 
Rate. Rate. Rate. 

Feb, 20, 1883 per cent, Feb. 7, 1889.....8 percent. | Dec. 21, 1899,.... 4% per cent. 
Feb. 15, 1888..... " May 19, 1892. ...2% | Jan. 11, 1900 
Sept. 12, ” Mar. 14, 189 2 Jan. 25, 1900..... 
Oct. ore ” Oct. 18, 1898... .é May 25, 1900..... 
Dec. " Dec. i | Mar. 21, 1907..... 34% 
Jan, 24, 1889,.... 316 ” 


Until the advance last month the Bank of France raised its rates only 
five times, representing only two periods in twenty-five years. The last 
previous advance was in 1898 and 1899, when the Boer War caused 
serious disturbance in the money markets of Europe. That an advance 
should be made at this time indicates that the management of the bank 
considers the situation exceptionally serious. 

The Bank of England has not pursued the same policy, for changes 
in its rate have not only been frequent but of much greater scope. In 
twenty-seven years there have been only four years in which the rate has 
not at some time been four per cent. or higher, and in six years the rate 
has been as high as six per cent. The latter rate was maintained from 
October 20, 1906, to January 17, 1907, and the present rate is five per 
ecent., or 114 per cent. above the present rate of the Bank of France. The 
range in rates of the Bank of England and the yearly average since 1880 
are shown as follows: 


Bank or ENGLAND Discount Rares. 


- Range Average Range Average Range Average 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Year. Per Cent. Per Cent. Year. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
2% @3 2.76 | 1889 «ees 24 @6 8.56 ae 2% @4 8.25 


oer 


24%@5 3.48 | ! 3 @6 rr a eee @6 8.75 
@6 4.15 | 24% @5 3.382 | 1900 3 @6 3.96 

D5 38.57 | p 2 @-% 252 | 1901 3 @5 3.72 

2.96 9% 2% @5 3.06 90; 3 @4 3.33 

2.92 : 2.11 ¢ 3 @4 3.75 

38.05 ¢ p 2.10 ‘ 38 @4 38.29 

8.34 5 2 @ 2.48 | 2% @ 4 3.00 

3.30 ¢ 2 @ 2.79 3% @6 4.27 


With the Bank of France rate 11% per cent. above the rate maintained 
for the last seven years, the Bank of England rate five per cent. and the 
Bank of Germany rate six per cent., the fact is apparent that the money 
situation abroad is not favorable, and this influence is likely to be oper 
ative in our own market. 

One other significant fact may be mentioned here—the decline in 
British consols last month to 8414, the lowest price in sixty years. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota, in a decision rendered on March 
28, sustained the right of the Great Northern Railroad to issue $60,000,- 
000 of stock authorized by the directors several months ago. It was 
contended on the part of the state that the issue could not be made with- 
out the approval of the State Railroad and Warehouse Commission. The 
Supreme Court, however, held that while the legislature had the power 
to control the issuing of capital stock, it could not delegate this power 
to a commission. 
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From various sources the evidence has accumulated that the railroads 
are curtailing their building operations. The difficulty in procuring 
capital has caused. a postponement of new building projects until more 
favorable conditions exist. 

Tue Money Marxket.—There was stringency in the local money 
market during the entire month, and rates for call money reached the 
highest point touched this year. In the first week of the month 644 per 
cent. was the highest rate; on March 16 the rate was 25 per cent., fall- 
ing off in the following week to 2 per cent., but advancing again to 14 
per cent. on March 25. At the close of the month call money ruled at 
234, @5 per cent:, with the majority of loans at 414 per cent. Banks and 
trust companies loaned at 3 per cent. as the minimum. Time money on 
Stock Exchange collateral] is quoted as 614 per cent. for sixty days, and 
6 per cent. for 90 days to six months, on good mixed collateral. For com- 
mercial paper the rates are 6@61% per cent. for first-class four to six 
months’ single names, and 634@7 per cent. for good paper having the 
same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In New YORK Crry. 











Nov. 1. | Dee. 1. Jan. . | Feb. 1. | Mar. 1. | Apr. 1. 


‘w cent. \Per cent.) Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances —9 (| 6 —27 |6 —40 | 134—3% | 54-6 | 254-5 
a _— banks and trust compa- la P ‘a P 

_ i:i-_ —_ -_ in 


| 
4 -7 —%|54— =| 6K 
ae aoe on collateral, 90 days 7 % pe ; mo * pes 6 | am 
mont — at) = * 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 6 tele <mebace vm ~ ‘ 
mo —_ _ _ — — 
Commercial Py ay endorsed bills | . . 
receivable, 90 days 6 —%/6 — % | 554-64 | 54-6 6 -% 


Commercial an oer oainns single 
names, 4 to 6 months. 6 6 —%/\|6 — iy | 534-64 | 554-6 (6 —% 


Commercial paper, good single } | 
names, 4 to 6 months. 6 644-7 644—7 b44— 64— 634—7 




















New York Banxs.—Probably the most striking feature of the bank 
statements last month was the reduction in loans, which to some extent 
had a relation to the decline in the stock market. Between January 5 
and February 9 there had been an increase of nearly $50,000,000 in 
loans, and this was offset by a decrease of a corresponding amount be- 
tween the latter date and March 23, $20,000,000 prior to March 2 and 
$30,000,000 in the three weeks following. Deposits, which on February 
2 were $1,076,000,000 and on March 2 $1,038,000,000, were down to 
$1,002,000,000 on March 23. In the last week of the month, however, 
loans increased $13,000,000 and deposits $17,000,000. During most of 
the month the reserves were very low, the surplus ranging from $2,000,- 
000 to $4,000,000, but in the last week there was an increase to $13,000,- 
000, the highest reported since August 4 last. 


New York City Banks—ConpiTIoNn AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 





Legal Surplus Coeate- 
| Specie. tenders. | Deposits. | Reserve. 


sit, 401,400 '$1,038,431,800 

567,300 | 1,019,889,100 
fo 572,300 | 1,003,974.400 
70,271,200 | 1,002,144,600 
72,425,900 | 1,019,817,300 
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DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 








1905. 1906, 1907. 





Surplus 


Surplus 
Deposits. Reserve. 


Deposits. Reserve. 








$981,301,100 | $5,369,225 
1,076,720,000 | 12,634:100 
15038,431,800 3,857,650 
15019;817,300 | 13,131,275 
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Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 
163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER BankS—NEwW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 





| | 
| Legal ten-| Deposit | Deposit in 
Loans and | peposits. . | derand \with Clear-lother N. Y.| Surplus 


Investments. lbank notes.| 12g-House : Reserve. 
| agents. 








$134,322,000 $145,053,300 | | $7,623,500 | $15,310,800 * $1,093,125 
‘ 077 390,300 | 15,253,000 * 2,559,025 
460,700 | 16,940,300 * 672,950 


133,243,200 | 144°154,600 
693,200! 11,228,000 * 4,162,550 


122,584,800 | 127,698,600 


»461,900 | 145, 7,390 
184,726 146,865,600 a4 17,316,400 * 774,100 
6 








Boston BANKS. 





} 
Loans. | Deposits. | Specie. | —. | corcaiatben. Clearings. 








| | | 
«+ «| $185,031,000 | $21,328,000 $16,691,000 $148,360,000 
.| 183,742,000 | 208,814,000 | 16,456,000 167,729,800 
-| 183,907,000 | 208,500,000 169,933,300 
.| 181,522,000 | 208,627,000 | 16,403,000 | 182,649,600 
179,148,000 | 202,722,000 | 15,850,000 170,981,300 





PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 








| Loans. | Deposits. Lawful Money | circulation. Clearings 





| 223,864,000 | $256,204,000 $55,331,000 $13,813,000 $108,274,200 
223.012,000 | 255,863,000 55,809,000 18,812,000 169,789,700 
249,695,000 52,384,000 13,796,000 141,250,000 

729.900 | 250,145,000 51,032,000 | 13,785,000 144,706,700 

| 221,221,000 | 247,048,000 52,016,000 13,956,000 155,794,800 





Foreign Banxs.—The Bank of England lost $9,000,000 gold in 
March, the Bank of France $6,000,000, the Bank of Germany $1,000,000, 
the Bank of Russia $2,000,000 and the Bank of Austria-Hungary $5,- 
000,000. With the exception of Russia, which gained $130,000,000, all 
the leading banks have less gold than they held a year ago. 
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GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





February 1, 1907. March 1, 1907. sees 1, 1907. 











Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. Gold. | Silver. 
-|— J 


England | £34,249,496 £36,729, 623 | £34,996,242 
| 104,168,157 | £39,182,743 


a0 000 | 34,439,000; 11,479,000 
409,000 


* y 105,837,120 | £39, 427, 680| 105,472,703 £39, 
Germany.. | 82,582,000 = 844, 7000 | 34,656,000 | | 
i 118,051,000 4,735,000 | 119,084,000 | 
140s 000 12) vite 000 | 


11! 
5, 118,513,000} 5,537,060 
; 12/229" 
5,405,000 5,412, 24-613. 
4.942, 
5, 
1; 


000 45, 376,000 | 12, 425,000 
000 15,48 5,000 | | 25,048, "000 

y we 22,196, QUO 068, 942,410) 32,461,000 | 4,985,(00 
Netherlands....... } 5. at 5.544.500 | | 828,300 > 145,400 | 5,764,600 
Nat. Belgium 2 3.306.006 | 653,000 3.327 °333 1,668,667 
Sweden ¢ 0 } 4,108,000 4,161 1000 | 


Totale. ..ccccc0- £387,683,716 | £103. 646,880 | £403,289,826 £105,620,039 £398,022,132 £106,085,810 








Forrign Excuance.—The market for sterling exchange was weak 
throughout the month, being affected by the high rates for money here 
and later by the panicky conditions in the Berlin market. On March 26 
sight sterling sold down to 4.8275, the lowest point touched since Decem- 
ber 28, 1906, when the price was 4.2860. There were rumors of gold 
shipments to New York from London, but none were made. The market 
advanced in the last few days of the month. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 


BANKERS’ STERLING. Cable Prime | Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. ——— transfers | commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. | Sight. i Long. 60 days. 





| 








.++| 4.8030 G 4.8040 | 4.8460 @ 4.8465 | 4.8580 @ 4.8540 | 
.| 4.8020 @ 4.8030 | 48440 @ 4.8445 | 4.8500 @ 4.8510 | 
4.7850 W 4.7900 | 4.83810 @ 4.8320 | .8400 @ 4.8410 | 
4.7900 @ 4.7915 | 4.8350 @ 4.8360 | 4.8425 @ 4.8435 

.| 4.7875 @ 4.7900 4.8310 @ 4.8315 | 4.8890 @ 4.8400 








ForeIGN ExcHaNGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First OF Eacn MOonrus. 








Dece.1. | Jan.1. | Feb. 1. Mar. 1, April 1. 





Sterling Bankers—60 days ......- 
Sight 
” 8 Cables....... | 4: 654 — 
Commercial long 
” Docu’tary for paym’t. 
Paris—Cable transfers 
Bankers’ 60 days......... | £ 
” Bankers’ sight 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days 
hid Bankers’ sight. 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight.... 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 264%— %| 26546— 2654— — %| 26 A 
Italian lire—sight y 5.2436— 2354 











Money Rares Aproap.—-Rates for money in European centers are 
generally higher. The Bank of England maintained its rate of discount 
at five per cent. The Bank of France for the first time in nearly seven 
years advanced its rate from three to 314 per cent. on March 21. The 
Bank of Netherlands advanced its rate from five to six per cent. and the 
Bank of Brussells from four to five per cent. Discounts of sixty to 
ninety-day bills in London at the close of the month were 5@514 per 
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cent., against 434 per cent. a month ago. The open market rate at Paris 
was 31/4 per cent., against 27% per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and 
Frankfort 53¢@5%% per cent., against 47% and five per cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


Dec. 31,1906, Jan, 31,1907 | Feh. 28,1907. Mar. 31, 1907. 





Circulation (exc. b’k post bills) | £28,795,68 £27,858,000 £27,885,000 | £29,260,000 
Public deposits.. nal ¢ By 9,121,000 14.280, 00 14,916,000 
ON eae | 39,408,200 42,239,000 42,741,000 43,046,009 
Government securities. 15.457,516 15,458,000 15,454,000 15,450,000 
OCDSP SOCMTTIEE, .ccccccccccccesse 34,123,388 29,241,000 33,23 .000 37,809,000 
Reserve of notes and coin 18,718,655 24,840,000 27,294,000 24,187,000 
Coin and bullion 28,064,478 34,249,496 36,729,632 34,996,242 
Reserve to liabiliti } 37.138 48.31% 47.22% 40.95% 
Bank rate of discount ee 6s 5% 5£ Ag 
Price of Consols ‘2% per cents.) 86 Ae 87 87 | 8523 
Price of silver per ounce 823ed. 314d. 8214d. 305¢d. 


Sitver.—The London market for silver was weak, and the price 
steadily declined touching 3054d. at the close of the month, as compared 
with 321d. at the end of February. 


MontrHLy RANGE OF SILVER IN LonpDon—1905, 1906, 1907. 

je 1906, 7 1907. ; 1905, 1906, 1907. 

MONTH. — —___— | —— —|! Mow —- - - 
Low. High Low. High Low. awe, High| Low.| High| Low. High Low. 








January..| 28% 27 3014 | 2932 | 32¥, | 3144 
February P 3038 32% | 31% 
March....| 2743 | 2! B0z— | 28 32z_ | 3054 

55 f BUf, | 2954 | .... | .... ||October.. 
ee 3136 coos |.coee | NOVeMD'T 
SURE, 200 27% Bly, | 2956 | .... | .... || Decemb’r 





FOREIGN AND Domestic Corn AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked. 


A OR: $4.85 $4.88 Mexican doubloons -.. $15.50 $15.65 
Bank of England notes........ 4.83 4.46 | Mexican 20 pesos.... 19.50 19.65 
OE TAD ccccccccecessees 3.86 3.89 Ten guilders......... 3.95 4.00 
Twenty marks....... Rhecminsiiee 4.74 4.77 Mexican dollars 50% =.5234 
Twenty-five pesetas 4.78 4.82 Peruvian soles.......... éecnniee 46 49 
Spanish doubloons..... eccceces 15.50 15.65 Chilian pesos,..... sats cebednoees 46 49 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 3054d. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 66 @ 664%c. Fine silver (Government 
assay), 6614 @68c. The official price was 655<c. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 





Dee. 31, 1906. | Jan. 31, 1907., Feb. 28,1907. | Mar. 31, 1907. 


Total amount outstanding seeee, $596,162,469  $597,197.569 $596.343,022 597,212,063 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ 549,280,084 549,698,574 549,737,373 547.633.0638 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 46,882,385 46,498,995 46,605,649 49,579,000 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent. wen 27,054,650 27,682,500 28.379.250 27,471," 50 
Four per cents, of 1925........... wiey 6,432,400 6.636.900 7.329.900 7,546,900 
Three per cents, of 1908-1918 4,193,960 4,352 220 4,398,020 4,460,220 
Two per cents. of 1930 496,751,250 497,788,350 495,820,700 493,830,950 
Panama Canal 2 per cents.............. 16,831,580 16,793,580 17,028,080 16,828,080 


TES AIR ceceseesceeeceseeees| $551.268,840 | $553,253,550| $552,955,950 | $550,137,900 








The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $9,644,200: 4 percents. of 1925, $5,403,750: 3 per_cents. of 1908-1918, $6,- 
577,509; 2 per cents. of 1939, $56,523,100: Panama Canal 2 per cents. $12,838,000; District of 
Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $1,003,000: Hawaiian Islands bonds. $1,711.000; Philippine loan, $9,741,000; 
State, city and railroad bonds, $72,883,310; a total of $176,324,860. 
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NationaL Bank Circuration.—-There was an increase in national 
bank circulation in March of $869,000, but the bonds deposited to secure 
circulation were reduced $2,800,000. The bond-secured circulation de- 
creased $2,100,000 and the circulation secured by the deposit of lawful 
money saenensedl $2,900,000. There was $4,000,000 of lawful money 
deposited by banks reducing their circulation during the month. Nearly 
$50,000,000 is now on deposit to retire circulation, the largest amount in 
some time. There was an increase of nearly $18,000,000 in bonds de- 
posited to secure public deposits, $15,000,000 of which was in state, city 
and railroad bonds. 

GoveRNMENT REVENUES AND DispursEMENTS.—A surplus exceeding 
$10,600,000 is reported by the Treasury Department for March, making 
for the fiscal year a total of $51,000,000. In March last year “the sur- 
plus was less than $5,000,000 while for the nine months of the fiscal year 
the excess of receipts was only what had accrued in March. The gain 
of $46,000,000 is entirely from increased revenues, the expenditures be- 
ing almost exactly the same as last year’s. 


Unirep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 


March, _ Since | March, 
Source. 1907. July 1, 1906. ; Me 1907, 


Oustoms...... sat sacanstid $28,466,870 $250,013,990 
Internal revenue..... 22,556,920 201,759,160 | 
Miscellaneous ‘ 3,198,163 40,072,917 


-ceanbesatia vesee $54,221,953 3$491,846,067 
$10,619,946 $51,286,294 | 
UnitTep States Pusiic Dest. 


Since 
July 1, 1906. 
$95,267.535 
990 


Indians.... 
Pensions 


"857,974 20, 748, 1436 


Excess of receipts.. $43,602,007 $440,559,773 





Jan. 1, 1907. | Feb. 1, 1907. 


| Mar. 1, 1907.| April 1, 1907. 











[Interest-bearing debt : 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent..... $595.942,350 | 
Funded loan of 1907,4 per cent 114,314,300 | 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent. 25,870 800 ' 

118,489,900 | 118,489,900 118,489,900 


Loan of 1925, 4 per cent. 118,489,900 

Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 945,460 63,945,460 63,945,460 63,945,460 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent. 30,000,000 80,000,000 30,000,000 80,000,000 
Total interest-bearing debt. $922,717,.830 | $922,020,560| $920,099,510| $908,233,660 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1,118,765 1,095,745 1,095,695 1,095,365 

Debt bearing no interest: | | 
Legal tender and old demand notes. 346,734,298 | 346,734,298| 346,784,208) 346,734,298 
National bank note redemption acct.. 46,632,672 Wy 434, 571 | 46,005,527 49,046,767 
Fractional currency 6,865,237 865,237 | 6,864,477 6,864,477 
$402,645,542 


Total non-interest bearing debt. $400,232,208 os 024, 106 | | $399,604,302 
Total interest and non-interest debt.| 1,324,068,853 | 1,322,150. y412 | 1,320, 799, 508) 1,311,974,568 
Certificates and ae offset by cash in! 
the Treasu 
Gold certifica 
Silver certificates 
Treasury notes of 1890 


Total certificates and notes 
Agave gate debt +++| 2,446,055, 722 
in the Treasury: 
Octal cash assets 
Demand liabilities 


$595,942,850| $595,942,350| $595,942,350 


118,617,050 111,696,300 99,830,800 
25,80 25,54 25,150 











652,191,869 
476,256,000 471,673,000 
6,616,000 6,385,000 6,282,000 


$1, 121,986,869 |$1,134,700,869 |$1, 124,460,869 |$1,130,146,269 
5 256,851,281 | 2.445, 200,827 | "2442, 121437 

| 
..| 1,628,974,884| 1,638,074,417 | 1,635,484,485 | 1,648,790,810 
| 1,239;977:758 | 1:241,366,211 | 1°235'329'830 | 1'246.922.807 


-$388,097,078 $304,708.26 $400,154,654 | $402,868,002 
150,000,000; 150,000,000; 150, | :000 
238,997,076 | 244,708,206 | 250,154, 1654 | 252, 868,002 


$388,9 997, 076| $394,708,2C6| $400,154 1654 | $402,868,002 


639,114,869 














Gold reserve. 
Net cash balance 





935,071,377 | 927,442, a 





920,644, 854 | 


909, 106,566 
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Unirep States Pusitic Desr.—The net debt less cash in the Treas- 
ury was reduced $11,500,000 in March and at the close of the month was 
$909,000,000, a reduction since January 1 of $26,000,000. Nearly $12,- 
000,000 of the four per cent. bonds of 1907 were retired, which brings 
the bonded debt down to $908,000,000 or about $900,000 less than the 
net debt. In other words, the Treasury now has assets to extinguish 
every dollar of its obligations outside of its bonds, with the exception of 
about $1,000,000. The total debt other than bonds is $1,534,000,000. 
The Treasury issued $6,000,000 more gold certificates last month, the 
amount now outstanding being $652,000,000. The demand liabilities in- 
creased nearly $10,000,000. 

Foreign Trape.~-The exports of merchandise in February were 
$159,000,000, the largest recorded for that month and nearly $18,000,- 
000 more than in February, 1906. The imports were $123,000,000 also 
the largest for that month in any year, and nearly $19,000,000 larger 
than in 1906. The balance of net exports is $36,000,000, about $1,000,- 
000 less than a year ago, but larger than in any other year since 1903. 
For the eight months ended February 28, the exports show an increase 
of #91 000,000 and the imports of $133,000,000, the net balance decreas- 
ing $42,000,000, but still exceeding $356,000,000. The net imports of gold 
for the eight months is over $81,000,000, while the net exports of silver 
were only $8,609,000, or about one-half what they were last year. 


Exports AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


| MERCHANDISE, 
Weisixnei teres - _____.| Gold Balance. | Silver Balance. 


_ Exports, Im ports. Balance. 





MONTH OF 
FEBRUARY. 





$101,569,695 : ‘Exp., $83, ae 236 Exp., $6,968,513 | 
125,586,024 2 963.778 Imp.. 811,086 | 
118 8,800, 282 me 20 777,782 | ** 4,301,7: 

106, 870, 782 103, 084, 413)“ 3, 786, 369 Exp., 125801398 

141, "766,558 | 104,282.879| ‘* 87, 533,679 vi 6,406,647 | 

159,548,646 123,185,209 | ‘* 36,863,487 Imp., 2,248,875 


974,288,118 | 594,467,457 Exp. = 770,656 Imp. +» 3,004,796 | |Exp., 15.530,1 
982,068, 680,771,760 | 301,296, 303 | * ii, 487, 605 16,825, 533 
1,047,946,626 Bex 393,584,442 | * 216,748 | * 13,323, 218 
060,808 | 72 i 279.0061, 882 Exp im 256,796 | ** 15,878,364 
26 3,863 Imp3 17,178,472 | ‘* 16,450,761 
932,925,385 | ** 356 320" ‘911 | | a ‘012; 466 | * 8,609,684 

















Money 1n Circu.aAtion 1n THE Unirep Stares.—Nearly $16,000,- 
000 was added to the volume of money in circulation, bringing the total 
up to $2,906.000,000, the largest ever reached. This increased the per 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Jan. 1, 1907. Feb. s 1907. | Mar 2. 1907. April 1, 1907. 





Gold-coin $692,623,564 $95,539,841 $692,895,812 | $690;439,279 
Silver dollars ome 85,377,835 83,178, 82,917,781 yy 
Subsidiary silver. . ++} 124,120,938 | . 120,408,163 | 120; 773, 109| 121,059,533 
Gold certificates. . --| 580,895,199 ~9| 601, 1459, 399| 610, 173,479 
Silver certificates... sees} 467,817,025 464,022,480 466. 962, 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890. 6,600,829 6,473 6,367,091 6,271,741 
United States notes 341,908,353} 33 | 338, 927, 518| 841,746,454 
i 585,056,585 582" 758, "028 586,823,643 








$2,888,900,328 $2,906,399,868 
Population of United States 85,367, 000 b 602,000 85,720,000 
Circulation per capita | $83. 78 4 $33.91 
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capita fourteen cents to $33.91, but it is still five cents less than on 
February 1. There was an increase in every kind of money except 
Treasury notes, the largest increase being in gold certificates, nearly 
$9,000,000. 

Money 1N THE Unirep States Treasury.—The total money in the 
Treasury increased $2,800,000, but an increase in outstanding certificates 
of $11,000,000 reduced the net cash $8,000,000. The net gold in the 
Treasury remains practically unchanged at $310,000,000. 


Money IN THE UNITED States TREASURY. 


Age 1, 1907. 


Feb. 1, 1907. Mar. 1, 1907. 


$902,576,266 $912 076, 615 $920,984 .471 
485,078,490 | 485,333,749 | 485,327,824 





Jan. 1, 1907. 


$894, 394,821 
482,873,695 


Gold coin and bullion.... 
Silver dollars 


fuanee 
4,772,668 
u; 105,884 


$1, 396,867 493 


Subsidiary silver 
Onited States notes. 


7,066,315 7,361,332 | 7,375,520 
&, 121,262 7,753,498 | 4,934,562 
17,950,662 13,584,999 10,888,420 


$1,420,793,025 $1,426,110,193 $1,428,960,797 


Certiticates and imenead notes, 1890, 
1, 054,813,053 


outstanding 1,086,974,418 | 1,072,448, 979 1,088.407,253 
$342, 054, 440 


Net cash in Treasury $333,818,607 | $358, 661, 214 $345, 553,544 





Suppty or Money 1n THE UNitTep States.—The total amount of 
money in the country was increased $7,000,000, and is now nearly $3,252,- 
000,000. Last month’s increase was almost exclusively in gold, which 
gained $6,400,000. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Jan. Zz. 1907. 


$1,587 018,885 $1, 508, 116, 107 |$1,604,972,427 |$1,611,373,750 
568,251,530 58.251 ,580| 568,251,580) 568,251.5380 
127,841,368 | 127,474,478 128, 134, 441| 128,435,053 
346,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 
596,162,469 596,197,569 596,343,022 | 597,212,063 


$3,244,382,436 '$8,251,953,412 





Feb. 1, 1907. | Mar. 1, 1907. | April 1, 1907. 





Gold coin and bullion 
Silver dollars 
Subsidiary silver.. 
United States notes.. 
National bank notes. 











RAILROAD BUILDING IN CHILE. 
ONSUL A. A. WINSLOW, of Valparaiso, reports that the Govern- 


ment of Chile has under consideration railroad improvements that 
will cost $30,000,000 United States gold, all of which it is pro- 
It is proposed to expend 


§ 


posed to push to the front as fast as possible. 
about $4,880,000 United States gold in rolling stock, double tracking, 
and putting the present lines in first-class condition, and the balance is to 
be expended on new lines, principally on what is known as the Long- 


itudinal. This is the line from the Peruvian and Bolivian frontier to- 
ward the south. 


GETTING RICH QUICK. 


Oneof the quickest ways to get rid of money is to try to get more in a 
hurry.—New York Press. 





" BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
: NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY 


—On April 6 the Beaver National 
Bank opened for business at the corner 
of Pearl and Beaver streets. The cap- 
ital of the bank will be $200,000, with 
a surplus of $100,000. Special attention 
will be given to the local tea, coffee 
and commission trades. George M. Cof- 
fin, who was formerly Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency and subsequent- 
ly vice-president of the Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, is president. S. H. Van- 
dergrift and T. P. Welsh are vice- 
presidents and J. V. Loughlin assistant 
cashier. 

The National City Bank and the Em- 
pire Trust Company have been selected 
as the bank’s depositories. 


—The rival interests which have 
been endeavoring to organize two trust 
companies to do business in the vicin- 
ity of West Broadway and Chambers 
street have consolidated and will form 
a new company to be called The Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, which will have 
offices in the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Irving National Bank, the 
latter institution having recently con- 
solidated with the New York National 
Exchange Bank. 

The Fidelity Trust Company will take 
the place of the Irving and Atlas Trust 
Companies, which it had been the in- 
tention of the interests named above to 
form. The company will have a capital 
of $500,000, and Samuel S. Conover, for- 
merly at the head of the Irving Na- 
tional, will be president. . 


~—-The board of directors of the Trust 
Company of America on March 19 de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of eight per 
cent. and an extra dividend of two per 
cent. 


—Application was recently made for 
the listing on the Stock Exchange of 
additional stock of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, amounting to $2,700,000. 
This increase of the capital of the bank 
from $300,000 to $3,000,000 was author- 
ized at a meeting of stockholders on 
January 8 last, and for the purpose of 
making the increase the directors de- 
clared a dividend of 900 per cent. on 
the old capital, which enabled the ex- 
isting shareholders to subscribe for the 
old stock at par. After paying the divi- 


dend of $2,700,000, the Chemical Na- 


tional still has a surplus of $5,000,000 
and undivided profits of $315,024. 


—Under the progressive management 
of President Alfred H. Curtis, the Na- 
tional Bank of North America is show- 
ing increased profits. In addition to 
the regular semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent. paid last January, there 
was an extra disbursement of three per 
cent. A quarterly dividend of two per 
cent. was declared, paya’ble on April 1, 
and at the same time an extra dividend 
of two per cent. was paid, making a 
total dividend of eleven per cent. since 
the first of the year. 


—On account of some disagreements 
among the managers. the Franco- 
American Bank has closed its New 
York office. This bank was affiliated 
with the Banque Franco-Americaine, a 
French corporation, with $2,000,000 
capital, of which $1,100,000 was sub- 
scribed in this country and $900,000 
abroad. It is reported that new direc- 
tors of the New York institution will 
be chosen. 


—James E. Nichols of Austin, Nichols 
& Co.; Erskine Hewitt of the Trenton 
Iron Co., and Charles E. F. McCann 
were recently elected directors of the 
Guardian Trust Company, to fill va- 
cancies. 


—Ira A. Manning, who successfully 
organized the People’s Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, is now organizing the 
United People’s Trust Company of New 
York, a trust company “of the people, 
by the people, for the people.’”’ As its 
name implies, Mr. Manning’s plan is to 
interest as stockholders in his company 
only business men who can bring busi- 
ness to the company. The par value of 
the shares will be $50 and they will be 
sold at $66 to create a surplus. The 
company will be incorporated not later 
than Feb. 29, 1908, -with a capital stock 
equal to the amount of subscriptions 
received up to that date. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—Owing to the rapid growth of the 
City Trust Company of Boston, some of 
the depositors of that institution have 
felt that the officers might no longer 


’ 
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be able to give them the individual at- 
tention desired when wishing to consult 
about banking or other matters. To 
prevent the growth of any such feeling 
the management of the City Trust 
Company have announced that Mr. Ar- 
thur Adams, the vice-president, has 
been especially designated to meet the 
customers of the company at all times 
and ‘be ready to give them advice on 
financial matters. It is a gratifying 
sign of progress that there is a suf- 
ficient demand for information of this 
character on the part of the company’s 
depositors to require the special atten- 
tion of one of the officers. 


—On March 4 it was announced that 
the Mechanics’ National Bank and the 
Hardware City Trust Company of New 
Britain, Conn., would be merged into 
the New Britain Trust Company. The 
Mechanics’ Bank has a capital of $100,- 
000, a surplus of the same amount, and 
undivided profits of $50,000. The Hard- 
ware City Trust Company has $100,000 
capital and $50,000 surplus. 


—On March 12 the first meeting of 
the subscribers to the stock of the new 








BEAVER 


NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK CITY 


GEORGE M. COFFIN, President 
S. H. VANDERGRIFT, Vice-President 
T. P. WELSH, Vice-President 
J. V. LOUGHLIN, Asst. Cashier 


Directors 


FRANK BORNN, 28 South William St., ‘New 
York, Bornn & Co., Importers & Exporters 

GEORGE M. COFFIN, Ex-Deputy Comptroller 
of the Currency, President 

JOHN B. FASSETT, Tunkhannock, Pa., Presi- 
dent Citizens National Bank 

THOMAS A. H. HAy, Easton, Pa., President 
Northampton Traction Co., Easton; Vice- 
Pres. Washington National Bank, Wash- 
ineton, N. J. 

MARTIN W. LITTLETON, 60 Wall St., Attorney 
at Law, Ex-Pres. Borough of Brooklyn 

GEORGE MERCER, JR., 27 William St., George 
Mercer & Son 

THOMAS E. MURPHY, Philadelphia, Pa., Vice- 
Pres. Citizens Nat’l Bank, Johnstown, Pa. 

AuGuUSTUS K. SLOAN, 21 Maiden Lane, Sloan 
& Co., Manufacturing Jewelers 

8. H. VANDERGRIFT, 32 Nassau St., Director 
Keystone National Bank and Pittsburgh 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh. Pa. 

EARL VOGEL, 60 Wall St., Gorham & Vogel, 
Attorneys at Law 

T. P. WELSH. 91 Wall St., T. P. Welsh Co., 
Coffee Merchants. 


New York Depositories 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
EMPIRE TRUST CO. 
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Special Service 
For Bank Advertising 


Efficient copy written to meet your con- 
ditions. 12 news sper ate, O20; Testes, SS 
8-page booklet, $10. Terms: one half down, 
balance if copy is satisfactory.. State your 
facilities in full, or write for question sheet. 


Cc. E. AURACHER, Lisbon, Iowa 








Bristol (Ct.) Trust Company was held, 
and the following directors chosen: 
William E. Sessions, Charles L. Wood- 
ing, Adrian J. Muzzy, Mortimer E. 
Weldon, Albert L. Sessions, George M. 
Eggleston, Joseph B. Sessions, Francis 
A. Beach. 

At a subsequent meeting of the di- 
rectors, officers were elected as follows: 
President, William E. Sessions; vice- 
president, Charles L. Wooding; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Francis A. Beach; 
teller and assistant secretary and 
treasurer, George A. Beach. 


—At the recent annual meeting of 
the People’s Bank and Trust Company, 
New Haven, Ct., the number of direc- 
tors was reduced from twenty-five to 
twelve. Henry G. Newton was elected 
president, succeeding George B. Martin; 
Fred C. Boyd succeeded C. H. Conway 
as vice-president; Harry W. Asher was 
elected secretary, and Robert D. Muir 
was re-elected treasurer. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Directors of the Western National 
Bank of Philadelphia have recommend- 
ed an increase in the capital stock from 
$400,000 to $1,000,000. 


—On March 19 J. M. Dreisbach, pres- 
ident of. the Mauch Chunk (Pa.) Trust 
Company, completed forty years of ser- 
vice as a banker; his banking career 
having commenced on March 19, 1867. 
For seventeen years he was cashier of 
the Second National Bank of Mauch 
Chunk, and for five years he was its 
president. When this bank went into 
liquidation in 1902, Mr. Dreisbach be- 
came president of the Mauch Chunk 
Trust Company, which was organized 
largely through his initiative. The com- 
pany has been remarkably prosperous, 
and this has been due, to no small ex- 
tent, to Mr. Dreisbach’s long banking 
experience. 

The fortieth anniversary of his con- 
nection with ‘banking was commemorat- 
ed by the directors of the Trust Com- 
pany, who called upon Mr.. Dreisbach 
and presented him with a magnificent 
loving-cup as an evidence of the regard 
in which he is held on account of his 
character and ability and the services 
rendered the company. 
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—Howard S. Reeside, recently treas- 
urer of the American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C., has 
been elected second vice-president of 
the company, and Charles E. Howe, un- 
til recently assistant. secretary and 
treasurer, has been promoted to the 
treasurership. Mr. Reeside was treas- 
urer of the company from December, 
1905, until the position of second vice- 
president was created, and has been 
connected with the company since its 
organization in 1889. He is a native of 
Washington and has had twenty-seven 
years of business experience, all of 
which has been with only two organiza- 


HOWARD S. REESIDE, 
Vice-President American Security and Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


tions—the Equitable Building Associa- 
tion and the American Security and 
Trust Company. In the latter company 
he worked up from the ranks, having 
been paying teller and assistant treas- 
urer before he became treasurer. Mr. 
Reeside is a law graduate of George 
Washington University, and has been 
prominently identified with all move- 
ments tending to the development of 
the national capital. 

Charles E. Howe, the new treasurer, 
has been connected with the company 
since 1891. He is also a graduate of 
the law department of the university 
above named, and for ten years was 
editor of the ‘Financial Review.” 


—Official reports of condition of the 
trust companies of the State of New 
York on February 26 show total re- 
sources of $1,389,886,000, compared with 
$1,365,245,000 on January 1. 


—On January 26 last the Talbot Sav- 
ings Bank of Easton, Md., reported 


11 
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$455,949 total resources, $25,000 capital, 
$8,000 surplus, $22,261 undivided profits, 
and $394,687 individual deposits. Wm. 
Reddie is president, Chas. H. Leonard, 
vice-president, and W. W. Spence, 
cashier. 


—On July 1 the New Rochelle (N. Y.) 
Trust Company will increase its capi- 
tal from $100,000 to $200,000 by declar- 
ing a fifty per cent. stock dividend out 
ot surplus and profits. ‘The remainder 
of the increase—ten per cent.—is to ‘be 
offered to shareholders at $150. per 
share, which will bring the surplus and 
profits to $55,000. The company is just 
enlarging its building by putting up a 
four-story extension on adjacent prop- 
erty. 

The New Rochelle Trust Company 
began business in 1888 as a state bank, 
and was converted into a trust com- 
pany in 1901. Deposits have increased 
from $512,611 on January 1, 1902, to 
$1,814,824 on January 1, 1907, the busi- 
ness being divided between nearly 5.000 
accounts. The officers are well-known 
business men of New Rochelle, and are 
as follows: President, William W. Bis- 
sell; vice-president, Robert P. Carpen- 
ter; secretary, Henry J. Van Zelm; as- 
sistant secretary, J. A. Huntington. 


—Frank E. Howe, who was recently 
elected president of the Manufacturers’ 
National Bank of Troy, N. Y., to suc- 
ceed the late George P. Ide, has been 
connected with this bank since 1874, 
and has been cashier since 1899. Wil- 
liam C. Feathers, formerly an account- 
ant of the bank, was elected cashier to 
succeed Mr. Howe, and Alba M. Ide 
was elected a director in place of his 
father. Mr. Ide has been prominently 
connected with manufacturing in Troy 
for a number of years, and is a mem- 
ber of the firm of George P. Ide & Co. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—North Carolina bankers will meet 
in annual convention at Durham, N. C., 
on May 22, 23 and 24, the headquarters 
being Hotel Carrolina.".\W. A. Hunt of 
Huntington, N. C., is secretary of the 
association. s 

The People’s National 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
its capital stock to $300,000. 


Bank of 
increased 


semi-annually, is the rate allowed on 


PER CENT per annum compounding 
4 deposits in our savings department. 


Burlington Crust Company 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
Capital, $50,000 Surplus (earned) $225,000 


B. B. Smalley, Pres. 
H. L. Ward, Vice-Pres. F. W. Elliott, Treas. 
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This bank was organized in 1890 with 
a capital of $100,000, and opened for 
business June 3, 1890, with William A. 
Blair, president, an@“ Frank E. Patter- 
son, cashier. In,1892 Mr. Patterson re- 
signed as cashier to accept a position 
as national bank examiner in Philadel- 
phia. Upon his resignation, T. A. Wil- 
son was elected cashier, which position 
he held until his death. February 4, 
1905. On January 20, 1896, Hon. John 
W. Fries was elected president of the 
institution, which position he still holds. 
In the same year the bank was desig- 
nated the United States Government 
Depositary. In 1897 the People’s Na- 
tional Bank consolidated with the old 
First National Bank and moved into its 
present quarters. In 1905 the capital 
was increased to $200,000. In 1906 a 
Savings Bank Department was added. 

In order to meet the increased and 
increasing business the capital has 
just been increased to $300,000, and that 
amount has been fully paid in. 

The present officers are: Hon. John 
W. Fries, president; Col. William A. 
Blair, vice-president and cashier; Frank 
W. Stockton, assistant cashier. 

The institution has been an important 
factor in the development of its city 
and community, which have had sub- 
stantial and rapid growth. Hon. John 
W. Fries is a large cotton and woolen 








The Best Advertising 
Investment for Banks 


Advertising should be regarded as 
an investment—not an expense. It 
should receive just as much careful 
thought as an investment — and when 
this is done, the bank will receive the 
full benefit from its publicity. We 
make a specialty of Bank cAdvertising 
— giving our whole thought and time to 
the writing and designing of Business 
Bringing Announcements and Literature 
for Banks. Write for our interesting 
proposition now—to-day, 


\_Voortees « Company 


SPECIALISTS IN BANK ADVERTISING 
16 Nassau St. New Yorx City 


Bird, 
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New England 
National Bank 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AN especially safe and 

desirable depository for 
the funds of Sabings Banks 
on which a satisfactory 
rate of interest Will be paid 


Capital and Surplus, $1,850,000 


manufacturer, and was a member of the 
Monetary Commission. Col. Blair. the 
manager of the bank, is always in de- 
mand as a speaker and has written a 
great deal on financial subjects. He is 
a native of North Carolina, a graduate 
of Harvard, is president of the State 
Board of Public Charities, and holds 
various positions of honor and trust. 


—The Gaston National Bank of Dal- 
las, Texas, has good reason to be sat- 
isfied with its three years of growth 
and prosperity as evidenced by the 
statement of January 26, which showed: 
Capital, $250,000; surplus and profits, 
$43,990; deposits, $4,563,289; total re- 
sources, $5,107,649. Strength is indicated 
‘by the large amount of cash resources 
—$519,987 on hand, and $1,396,586 with 
other banks. 

W. H. Gaston is president; 
Gaston and D. E. Waggoner, vice- 
presidents; J. Howard Ardrey, cashier, 
and W. T. Henderson and George H. 
assistant cashiers. 

The bank has bought a lot on which 
it will shortly erect a new building. 


x xX 


—An auspicious opening was recently 
made by the Pensacola (Fla.) Bank and 
Trust Company. Its new offices are de- 
scribed as being among the handsomest 
in the state and well located in the 
central part of the business district of 
the city. 


—The Commercial National Bank of 
Houston, Tex., now reports $300,000 
capital, $400,000 surplus, $92,000 undi- 
vided profits and $4,251,000 deposits. 
This increase not only indicates excep- 
tional strength, but an extraordinary 
rate of. growth, all testifying to the 
ability of the management, which con- 
sists of the following: W. B. Chew, 
president; James A. Baker, Jr., and J. 
S. Rice, vice-presidents; H. R. Eldridge, 
cashier, and George L. Price and W. E. 
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RESOURCES. 
Demand Loans . $1,335,937.13 
i 2,056,863.75 
273,023.25 
878,862.59 


ime Loans . . 
Other Investments 
ee Gs a 


$4,544,686.72 | 


LIABILITIES. 
$400,000 00 
200,000.00 
100,022.19 
3,844,664.53 
$4,544,686.72 


Capital 

Surplus... 
,Profit and Loss . 
Deposits . . . 


OFFICERS 


CHARLES B. JOPP 
GEORGE H. POOR 
GEORGE M. BARNUM, Jr. - 
ROBERT G. SHAW, Jr. - 


President 
Secretary 
- Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 


PENN MUTUAL BLDG., 20 MILK ST., BOSTON 


Hertford, assistant cashiers. Besides 
the guaranty of solidity given by the 
very large surplus fund, the bank keeps 
on hand in cash and sight exchange 
over $2,000,000. or nearly one-half its 
deposit liabilities. It will be seen from 
the figures quoted that the bank de- 
pends largely upon its safety as a 
means of attracting business. This 
policy, coupled with courteous treat- 
ment and giving to customers the best 
terms consistent with good business 
methods, has built up the business of 
the Commercial National to its pres- 
ent enviable proportions. 


—The National Bank of Commerce of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., has made the fol- 
lowing gains in its business: 


Capital, 
Surplus and 
Profits. 
$66,567.31 
130,109.21 
199,636.03 
355,642.22 
440,150.22 


Deposits. 


$210,594.08 
376,297.79 
638,746.00 
813,281.10 
1,262,463.51 


March 14, 
March 14, 
March 14, 
March 14, 
March 14, 1907... 


This is certainly a most gratifying 
rate of growth and speaks eloquently 
for the ability of the management, 
composed of J. P. Carter, president; 
John Kamper, vice-president; F. W. 
Foote, active vice-president; R. C. 
Hauenstein, cashier, and George J. 
Hauenstein, assistant cashier. 

This bank recently decided to increase 
its capital from $300,000 to $325,000. 
The surplus and undivided profits are 
$150,000. During the past year the de- 
posits of the bank have increased $194,- 
301. 


1899... 
1901... 
1903... 
1905... 


WESTERN STATES. 


—The Oklahoma. Farm Mortgage 
Company announces its removal from 
Norman (Okla.) to Oklahoma City 
where elegant quarters have been ob- 
tained in the Lee building. This com- 


built up its busi- 
until it is 


pany has gradually 
ness from small beginnings 
now recognized as one of the leading 
farm mortgage companies of the new 
state. The company has $61,600 capital 
and $5,094 undivided profits. 


—The new Federal State and Savings 
Bank recently organized at Denver, 
Colo., to succeed to a part of the busi- 
ness of the Continental Trust Company, 
opened March 1. W. T. Ravenscroft, 
secretary and treasurer of the Conti- 
nental Trust Company, is president, and 
A. J. Bromfield, also an experienced 
banker, vice-president. The new bank 
has $100,000 capital, and its deposits al- 
ready exceed half a million. 
the directors of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago, 
declared a quarterly dividend of two 
per cent., raising the annual rate from 
six to eight per cent. The deposits 
have increased materially of late and 
are now above $20,000,000. 


—Recently 


—Roy C. Osgood, formerly editor of 
the Savings and Trust Review, which 
was absorbed by The Bankers’ Maga- 
zine, was recently appointed attorney 
for the trust department of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. 
Mr. Osgood goes to Chicago from Mil- 
waukee. He has had several years’ 
banking and legal experience there and 
in Massachusetts, and was also for a 


FOR SALE 


TWO BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINES 
At a LOW PRICE; they are in good 
condition. EDWIN W. INGALLS, 333 
Union Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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time associated with the Department of 
Commerce and Labor at Washington. 


—David R. Forgan, president of the 
New National City Bank of Chicago, 
writes on March 1 that the deposits of 
the bank have been growing every day 
since the bank was started, and on the 
date named amounted to fully $3,000,000. 
The bank has $1,500,000 capital, and 
$300.000 surplus, and under the man- 
agement of such a capable bank official 
as Mr. Forgan its success is assured. 


—On February 23 the directors of the 
First National 3ank of Ludington, 
Mich., tendered a reception to the peo- 
ple of Mason county in the new build- 
ing of the bank. It is estimated that 
over 2,500 friends of the bank were 
present on this occasion, and they took 
great interest in inspecting the elegant 
quarters of the bank and the many evi- 
dences of thoughtful and careful pro- 
vision made for the safe and convenient 
transaction of its business. The offi- 
cers of the First National, who are re- 
sponsible for its progressive policy as 
evidenced by the opening of the new 
building, are: President, George D. 
Stray; vice-president, James Foley; 
cashier, W. L. Hammond; assistant 
cashier, A. D. Woodward. 


—J. M. Dinwiddie, secretary of the 
Iowa Bankers’ Association, writes that 
the next annual convention of the asso- 
ciation will be held at Clinton, Iowa, 
June 18 and 19. 


HENRY W. PETERS, 


Director Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


—At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis, March 12, Henry 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


F your client wants a good SPECU- 

LATION, with all the sureness of a 

bond investment, you cannot do 

better than recommend the stock 

of the AMERICAN TELEGRAPHONE 
CoMPANY. Write to the Sterling Deben- 
ture Corporation, 56 Wall St., New York, 
for their illustrated booklet No. 621. 


W. Peters, president of the Peters Shoe 
Company, was elected a director to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Wil- 
liam F. Nolker. 

Owing to an increase of business, the 
board created two offices. Louis W. 
Fricke, president of the St. Louis Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks, and who has been general ‘book- 
keeper of the company for several years, 
was elected fourth assistant secretary, 
and George Kingsland, formerly con- 
nected with the Central Union Brass 
Company, and who has been associated 
in several important real estate trans- 
actions in St. Louis city and county, 
was elected assistant real estate officer. 

The board also declared the quarterly 
dividend of $4 per share. 


—A state bank is being organized at 
Severance, Colo., in the Greeley district, 
by A. S. Rogers, of Grand Island, Neb., 
and Wm. Bierkamp, Jr., cashier of the 
Denver (Colo.) Stock Yards Bank. 

This is one of the best farming and 
feeding sections of the state, and it is 
believed that the new bank will do well 
there. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


—A number of the banks at Santa 
Monica, Ocean Park and Venice, Cal., 
have adopted a schedule of charges for 
all drafts and exchanges, the same as 
are charged by bank members of the 
Los Angeles Clearing-House Associa- 


tion. 


—The banks of San Pedro, Cal., have 
agreed hereafter to refuse to handle 
collection items unless accompanied by 
fifteen cents, either in stamps or money; 
as the handling of mercantile collec- 
tions is now considered to be a loss. 


—The president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Whittier, Cal., is W. 
Hadley. A. Hadley is cashier and L. 
W. Hadley, assistant cashier. These 
officers represent three generations— 
father, son and grandson, all active in 
the management of the bank. This in- 
stitution has ‘been a subscriber to The 
Bankers’ Magazine since 1867. The 
elder Mr. Hadley, who is president, is 
now in his seventieth year, and has 
been actively engaged in banking since 
1865. 





Comparative Values of Railroad Bonds 


Write for a copy of our 12-page circular No. 243 
describing about 60 representative Railroad Bonds, 
listed upon the New York Stock Exchange and sell- 
ing at less than par value, with high and low range 


since January 1, 1905. 


Spencer Trask & Co., William & Pine Sts., New York 


BRANCH OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





—The Tacoma (Wash.) Bank clear- 
ings for 1906 amounted to $204,962,372— 
an increase from about $1:165,000,000 in 
1905, $115,000,000 in 1904, and $100,000,000 
in 1903. 


—The Nixon National Bank of Reno, 
Nev., which started business in Novem- 
ber last with a paid-up capital of $500,- 
000 and a surplus of $50,000, already 
reports a growth of business which 
justifies the wisdom of opening another 
bank at Reno. The officers and direct- 
ors are men who possess the confidence 
of the business community and this 
fact, coupled with the demand for addi- 
tional banking facilities, accounts for 
the very satisfactory rate of progress. 
George S. Nixon, the vice-president, is 
United States Senator from Nevada 
and is also president of the Tonopah 
Banking Corporation, and the other 
officers and directors are well-known 
bankers and business men of the state. 
George F. Turrittin is vice-president; 
F. N. Lee, cashier, and R. C. Turrittin, 
assistant cashier. Although having 
been in business but a short time, the 
deposits of the bank are now nearly 
$700,000. 


—Harry S. Henderson, bank exam- 
iner of Wyoming, sends The Bankers’ 
Magazine a copy of the new banking 
law of that state. The measure is care- 
fully drawn with a view to affording 
adequate protection to depositors and 
stockholders without unnecessarily re- 


SIGNS 


FOR 


stricting the banks. These institutions 
have already made an excellent record, 
and the increased provision made in the 
bill for safeguarding them is in line 
with the policy of sound banking al- 
ready prevailing and which has ‘been 
ably supported by Bank Examiner 
Henderson. 


—Salt Lake City, Utah, bankers re- 
cently decided to permit no more over- 
drafts—an action that is manifestly in 
the interest of sound banking. 

—F. A. Heinze has secured control 
of the Silver Bow National Bank of 
Butte, Montana. John McGinnis has 
been elected president and Charles R. 
Leonard, vice-president. The capital 
stock of the bank is to be increased 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 


consolidation of the People’s 
Bank and the Bank of Commerce of 
Long Beach, Cal., with the First Na- 
tional Bank of that place is announced. 
As soon as the new buniding of the First 
National Bank is finished the merged 
institutions will occupy it. There will 
be an increase of the capital of the First 
National from $200,000 to $500,000, with 
$100,000 surplus. C. J. Walker, presi- 
dent of the People’s Bank, wil become 
a director and vice-president of the 
First National. Frank McCutchen, 
president of the Bank of Commerce, 
will become a director of the First Na- 
tional and also a director and vice- 
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2’-~Farm Mortgages-527 
Taken Back If Not As Represented 


All our loans on productive improved farms. 

For inspection we will send, upon request, 
mortgage in almost any sum to your own 
Bank or Trust Company. 

Fourteen years’ operations here show only 
one foreclosure and no losses. Present out- 
standings over $1,000,000.00. 


Your correspondence invited. 


OklahomaFarm MorteageCo. 


Lee Office Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





president of the Citizens’ Savings Bank, 
an allied institution, whose capital will 
be increased to $250,000. J. B. Heart- 
well continues to be president of the 
First National, which since the merger, 
and with the allied capital of the Citi- 
zens’ Savings Bank—making a total 
capitalization of $750,000—will be one 
of the strongest financial institutions in 
Southern California. 





—D. W. Twohy, president of the Old 
National Bank of Spokane, has been 
elected president of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Clearing-House Association. R, 
D. Miller, vice-president of the Ex- 
change National Bank, was elected vice- 
president of the association, and W. 
D. Vincent, cashier of the Old National 
Bank of Spokane, was re-elected sec- 
retary and manager. 

The clearing-house committee is com- 
posed of the president, D. W. Twohy; 
Cc. E. McBroom, cashier of the Exchange 
National Bank, and R. L. Rutter, of 
the Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany. 


MEXICO. 


—The Mercantile Banking Co., Ltd., 
of the City of Mexico, which has $500,- 
000 capital and $12,000 surplus, reports 
on December 381 deposits of $658,829. 
Of its total resources of $1,170,832 there 
is $614,017 in cash and items with city 
banks and foreign correspondents. 

This bank was organized in 1905, with 
$100,000 capital, which was increased 
in February, 1906, to $500,000. Its offi- 
cers are: President, A. H. McKay; 
vice-president, Epes Randolph; mana- 
ger, W. H. Webb. 
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BANKING IN HAWAII. 

The First National Bank of Hawaii, 
at Honolulu, reports $72,613.30 gross 
profits for the year ending December 
31. After paying expenses, amount- 
ing to $32,828.15 and applying $30,000 
to the payment of dividends, providing 
for bad and doubtful debts, making an 
addition to surplus, etc., $4,360.15 was 
carried to the undivided profits account 
for 1907. The capital of the bank is 
$500,000; surplus, $92,000. 


PENSION FUND FOR EMPLOYEES. 


Many banks have adopted plans for 
pensioning their employees, and _ the 
idea seems to be growing in favor 
among industrial establishments. One 
of the latest to put a pension plan in 
operation is the American Bank Note 
Company. The sum of $50,000 was 
authorized by the trustees at their an- 
nual meeting on February 28, as a fund 
for this purpose, and additions are to 
be made to it from time to time in the 


expectation of including in its benefits 
every employee of the company. 

The adoption of such a system has 
been favored by Warren L. Green, pres- 
ident of the company, for several years. 
In working out its details he has chosen 
the novel method of having the em- 
ployees themselves largely determine 
the conditions upon which pensions 
shall be paid. A committee of five from 
among those oldest in point of service 
is to recommend the basis upon which 
the benefits are to be made, and this 
committee will try to incorporate the 
best features of those methods which 
have been in effect with other large 
corporations, together with such pro- 
visions as are necessary to meet con- 
ditions applying particularly at present 
to the women employees of the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company. 

“Employees eligible to retirement,” 
said Mr. Green, “will not receive the 
pension allowance as a favor, nor as a 
charitable act on the part of the com- 
pany. They will be in a position to 
consider themselves the recipients of a 
permanent annuity earned by years of 
faithful, efficient and loyal service. 
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The fund is established in the inter- 
ests of both the employees and the ser- 
vice. The company’s benefit will come 
from establishing more fully the spirit 
of co-operation and of mutual interest 
of employer and employee. From the 
standpoint of the employees it is 
primarily intended as giving assurance 
that after a certain period of service, 
and when they are attaining an age 
when they are not so well adapted for 
the performance of their work, they 
shall have provision for their future 
support. 

Nothing is so satisfactory to em- 
ployees as to feel that after spending 
the best years of their life in faithful 
service, and by reason of age or other 
disability they are unable to measure 
up as fully as formerly to the require- 
ments of their work, they have the as- 
surance that their employer has made 
a generous and assured provision for 
their future.” 

It is the idea of the company to pro- 
vide a graduated scale of benefits in 
accordance with the previous wages of 
the recipient, but in no case is the pen- 
sion to be so small that it will not pro- 
vide a livelihood for those to whom it 
is the sole means of support. Em- 
ployees will not be required to pay 
anything either for the support of the 
pension system, or to add to the fund 
from which benefits will be made. 

The company has almost 2000 em- 
ployees engaged in its various plants 
in New York. Philadelphia, Boston and 
Ottawa. Of this number almost 900 
are women, it being found by experience 
that women make the most reliable 
workers in certain grades of employ- 
ment, such as the handling and count- 
ing of bank notes, stamps, securities 
and other valuable instruments. 


THE GLORY OF TEXAS. 


The estimates of the Texas cotton 
crop indicate an aggregate of 4,070,000 
bales, worth something over $200,000,000. 
This tells in a nutshell the story of our 
splendid prosperity. The cotton crop 
measures a portion of the money which 
the world empties into the lap of Texas. 
When we add to this vast sum the 
year’s revenues from lumber, cattle, 
rice, wool, hides, grain and other pro- 
ducts, it can be seen that Texas in- 
dustry yields a money return apprexi- 
mating $400,000,000, without counting 
the vast quantity of products consumed 
at home. 

From these figures the outsider may 
only faintly guess the possibilities of 
our imperial domain. A little more than 
fifty years ago, Texas was barely 
started upon her great career. Her 
population was little more than 200,000 
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and agriculture was confined to a small 
area in the eastern section of the state. 
Now we have more than 4,000,000 peo- 
ple and an agricultural production run- 
ning into the hundreds of millions an- 
nually with our potential resources 
scarcely touched. 

It is no longer extravagant to say 
that Texas could sustain in comfort 
and even in luxury a population much 
greater than the present population of 
the country and its colonies. Her gen- 
erous areas can and will in time pro- 
duce 50,000,000 bales of cotton annually, 
billions of bushels of grain, all the 
fruits of the earth in abundance and 
meat enough to feed 100,000,000 people. 

We have room for 6,000,000 farms of 
twenty-five acres each without destroy- 
ing our forests and we have soils and 
climates that will produce anything 
grown in the United States. Our min- 
eral wealth is inestimable. People who 
desire to secure homes may find in this 
state cheap lands, good markets and 
every opportunity for sane living and 
the accumulation of wealth that can be 
found in any part of the world.—Texas 
Exchange. 


WESTERN BANK NOTE COMPANY. 

The illustration herewith shows one 
of Chicago’s oldest and most substan- 
tial concerns. Incorporated in 1864 and 
therefore of a permanent and well-es- 
tablished reputation, the Western Bank 
Note and Engraving Company has been 
closely identified with the wonderful 
growth of the West, and during the 
past two years its business has so 


largely developed as to necessitate the 
erection of an addition to the present 
large establishment, which is equipped 
with everything that capital and skill 
ean provide. 

The company possesses unequalled 
facilities«for the preparation of steel- 
engraved and lithographed securities of 
every description, its production being 
of such excellence as to warrant ac- 
ceptance for listing purposes by the 
New York and all other Stock Ex- 
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changes. Everything is executed by 
the company’s own experts in its spe- 
cially constructed and exclusive fire- 
proof buildings, and exceptional pre- 
cautions are taken to safeguard the 
varied, extensive and confidential in- 
terests of its patrons, who include many 
prominent individuals, firms and cor- 
porations throughout the country, as 
also numerous municipal, state and for- 
eign governments. 

While preeminently a bank note en- 
graving institution, and the only one 
west of Philadelphia which may proper- 
ly be so characterized, the company is 
not limited to any particular class of 
work, but embraces everything in the 
printing line—whether engraved, litho- 
graphed, embossed or typed—and for 
style, quality, etc., cannot be excelled. 
The Western is managed by men of 
long practical experience and, with an 
ever-increasing volume of business, it 
is not unreasonable to anticipate that 
within the coming decade a further en- 
largement of its quarters will be essen- 
tial. 

An inspection of this thoroughly up- 
to-date establishment (combining both 
pleasure and profit, and revealing many 
details of extreme interest quite un- 
known in the ordinary printing shop) 
confirms the statement that it is ‘the 
finest and most modernly equipped 
plant of its character in the world.” 

In addition to the Chicago establish- 
ment the company has an up-to-date 
plant at Pittsburg, as also branch of- 
fices at Baltimore and St. Louis. A 
corps of over twenty traveling salesmen 
cover the entire country regularly. 
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A TOUR OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Mr. H. Russell Voorhees, of Voorhees 
& Co., specialists in bank advertising 
of New York City, will soon start on a 
tour of the New England States, vis- 
iting the leading banks in that section. 


MONEY RATE AND BOND MARKET. 


A well-known New York bond house 
says of the present situation, writing 
under date of April 15: “The present 
low rate for call money at New York 
cannot be taken as indicating the real 
conditions of the money market. It is 
to be observed that just so soon as 
loanable funds are available, there are 
many railroad companies mest eager to 
obtain loans and willing to pay very 
high rates for them. We are not at all 
certain that this ease up in the market 
is not somewhat temporary. So long 
as the railroads are obliged to pay 7 
per cent. or more for money, as the 
erie Railroad did this week, and so 
long as there is such a great’ demand 
for funds as exists at present—on the 
part of the railroad companies espe- 
cially—it cannot be expected that any 
very low rate of interest will prevail. 
There is another side to the situation 
which is observable, and that is, that 
investors are turning their attention 
now more to bonds than to stocks. For 
some time past the bond market has 
been exceedingly dull. Investors are 
now returning to the more legitimate 
field of first-class investment bonds.’’ 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE are 


assured of a bona fide circulation among 


Banks, Bankers, Capitalists and others in 


this and foreign countries, at least double that 


of any other monthly banking publication. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 
First National Bank, Uniontown, Ky.; 

by W. M. Morgan, et al. 

First National Bank, Millburn, 
by Wm. Flemer, et al. 

First National Bank, Rio, Wis.; by A. 
Amondson, et al. 

First National Bank, Lake Arthur, N. 
M.; by J. B. Morris, et al. 

First National Bank, Kiowa, 
B. A. McKinney, et al. 

Hope National Bank, Hope, 
J. T. West, et al. 

Colorado Springs National Bank, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; by S. D. McCrack- 
en, et al. 

First National Bank, Rockmart, 
by Jas. Heaton, et al. 

First National Bank, Dickson City, Pa.; 
by M. Weiss, et al. 

First National Bank, Engle, N. M.; by 
E. S. Neal, et al. 

First National Bank, Scottsville, 
‘by F. F. Welch, et al. 

First National Bank, Manlius, Ill.; by 
J. L. Martin, et al. 

First National Bank, Tamaroa, IIll.; by 
S. R. Haines, et al. 

Inter-State National Bank, Hegewisch, 
Ill.; by L. Cox, et al. 

Marfa National Bank, Marfa, Tex.; by 
C. A. Brown, et al. 

Merchants and Planters’ National Bank, 
Kiowa, I. T.; by C. W. Crum, et al. 
First National Bank, Huntland, Tenn.; 

by H. R. Moore, et al. 

First National Bank, Hartford, Wis.; 
by Jno. G. Liver, et al. 

First National Bank, Mackinaw, 
by H. J. Puterbaugh, et al. : 

First National Bank, Milltown, Ind.; by 
F. E. Bye, et al. 

First National Bank, Robert Lee, Tex.; 
by Hubert H. Pearce, et al. 

Importers and Traders’ National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; by J. W. Murga- 
troyd, et al. 

Union National Bank, Union City, Ind.; 
by Geo. N. Edger, et al. 

First National Bank, Mays, Ind.; by M. 
L. McBride, et al. 

City National Bank, Nocona, 
A. A. Croxton, et al. 

Old National Bank, Lima, Ohio; by L. 
H. Kibby, et al. 


M.. dus 


Ts te 


Ark.; by 


Ga.; 


my. 


Ill. ; 


Tex.; by 


First National Bank, Gormania, W. Va.; 
by A. F. Schwartz, et al. 

First National Bank, Adairville, 
by L. S. Evans, et al. 

City National Bank, Herrin, Ill.; by R. 
T. Cook, et al. 

First National Bank, Clay, 
D. Edmonson, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Rockmart, Ga.; 
by W. B. Everett, et al. 

First National Bank, Reedley, Cal.; by 
A. C. Eymann, et al. 

Warren County National Bank, Lake 
George, N. M.; by G. C. Morris, et al. 

LeRoy National Bank, LeRoy, Kans.; 
by W. L. Cayot, et al. 

Peoples’ First National Bank, Olivia, 
Minn.; by C. A. Heins, et al. 

First National Bank, Dublin, Ind.; by 
A. D. Gayle, et al. 

First National Bank, Marcellus, 
by S. Stern, et al. 

First National Bank, Nara Visa, N. M.; 
by W. F. Buchanan, et al. 

First National Bank, Glendora, 
by C. S. Whitcomb, et al. 

Thermopolis National Bank, Thermo- 
polis, Wyo.; by G. E. Abbott, et al. 

Grange National Bank of Chester Co., 
Downington, Pa.; ‘by J. G. McHenry, 
et al. 

First National Bank of Contra Costa 
County, Martinez, Cal.; by W. K. 
Cole, et al. 

First National Bank, Lorena, Tex.; by 
E. Rotan, et al. 

Delta National Bank, Delta, 
H. H. Wolbert, et al. 

First National Bank, Indianola, I. T.; 
by H. A. LaRue, et al. 

First National Bank, Manhattan, Nev.; 
by O. J. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Rhyolite, Nev.; by 
O. J. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Byers, 
J. C. Tandy, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Selinsgrove, 
Pa.; by H. A. Ebright, et al. 

Coos Bay National Bank, North Bend, 
Ore.; by L. J. Simpson, et al. 

First National Bank, Morrow, 0O.; by 
I. L. Huddle, et al. 

First National Bank, Goldfield, Nev.; by 
oO. J. Smith, et al. 

American National Bank, Delta, Colo.; 
by B. P. Smith, et al. 

Grangers National Bank, Sligo, Pa.; by 
Jacob Black, et al. 

First National Bank, Port Norris, N. J.; 
by L. E. Yates, et al. 


Ky.; 


Ky.; by J. 


Mich. ; 


Cal.; 


Colo.; by 


Tex.; by 
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Tuckahoe National Bank, Tuckahoe, N. 
J.; by L. M. Hess, et al. 

First National Bank, Silverton, Tex.; by 
Jno. Burson, et al. 
First National Bank, Marfa, 
T. H. Beauchamp, et al. 
Pembroke National Bank, Pembroke, 
Ga.; by J. O. Strickland, et al. 

American National Bank, Winchester, 
Tenn.; by T. B. Anderton, et al. 

First National Bank, Fredericksburg, 
Pa.; by Edw. Edris, et al. 

First National Bank, Princeton, Tex.; 
by J. L. White, et al. 

First National Bank, Dawson, Tex.; by 
S. W. Johnson, et al. 

First National Bank, Cullom, 
H. G. Steinman, et al. 

First National Bank, Emporia, Va.; by 
W. R. Cato, et al. 

First National Bank, Glenville, 
by C. E. Paulson, et al. 

McVeytown National Bank, McVeytown, 
Pa.; by W. P. Stevenson, et al. 

Ontario National Bank, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y.; by J. B. Jones, et al. 

First National Bank, Battle 
Minn.; by Knud Hanson, et al. 

First National Bank, Beverly, N. J.; by 
M. R. H. Levin, et al. 

DeSoto National Bank, Arcadia, Fla.; 
by W. G. Wekles, et al. 

First National Bank, Manhattan, 
by Alexander Campbell, et al. 

Exchange National Bank, Ely, 
by R. M. Sellwood, et al. 

First National Bank, Biwabik, Minn.; 
by F. B. Myers, et al. 

Union National Bank, Fresno, Cal.; by 
C. R. Puckhaber, et al. 

Lumbermans’ National Bank, Houston, 
Tex.; by S. F. Carter, et al. 

First National Bank, Davenport, Okla.; 
by A. J. Langer, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Slippery Rock, 
Pa.; by David L. Wilson, et al. 


Tex.; ‘by 


Tll.; by 


Minn.; 


Lake, 


Ill. ; 


Minn.; 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Planters and Merchants’ Bank, South 
Boston, Va., into Planters and Mer- 
chants’ National Bank. 

Citizens’ Bank, Olyphant, 
First National Bank. 

People’s Bank of Burlington, N. C.; 
into First National Bank. 

Farmers and Traders’ Bank, Lenoir 
City, Tenn.; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Fayetteville, Fayetteville, N. 
C.; into Fourth National Bank. 

Adair Savings Bank, Adair, Ia.; 
First National Bank. 

Farmers’ Bank, Ludlow, 
Farmers’ National Bank. 

People’s Bank, Monroe, N. C.; into First 
National Bank. 

Bank of Gotebo, 
tional Bank. 

Farmers Bank and Trust Co., Winches- 
ter, Tenn.; into Farmers’ National 
Bank. 


Pa.; into 


into 


Mo.; into 


Okla.; into First Na- 
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NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


8549—Highland National Bank, Hermon, 
Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., G. W. E. 
Griffith; Vice-Pres. H. L. Lunt; 
Cashier, W. R. Myers. 

8550—Brule National Bank, Chamber- 
lain, S. D.; capital, $25,000; Vice- 
Pres., H. W. LeBlond; Cashier, W. 
H. Pratt, Jr.; Asst. Cashier, Geo. F. 
Pilger. 

8551—Fairmont National Bank, Fair- 
mont, Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
F. Wade; Vice-Pres., L. H. Brosemer; 
Cashier, D. S. Wade. 

8552—Central National Bank, Tulsa, I. 
T.; capital, $100,000; Pres., J. G. Mc- 
Gannon; Vice-Pres., J. O. Mitchell 
and C. L. Reeder; Cashier, J. M. 
Berry; Asst. Cashier, W. O. Buck. 

8553—First National Bank, Kiefer, I. 
T.; capital, $25,000; Pres. G. W. 
Barnes; Vice-Pres., D. N. Fink; Cash- 
ier, J. W. McIntosh. 

8554—Forest Grove National Bank, For- 
est Grove, Oreg.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. B. Haines; Vice-Pres., Jno. 
E. Bailey; Cashier, J. A. Thomburgh. 

8555—Elk National Bank (successor to 
Elk National Bank, No. 3702, which 
expired by limitation, Feb. 19, 1907), 
Fayetteville, Tenn.; capital, $75,000; 
Pres., H. C. Harris; Vice-Pres., H. C. 
Hepsh; Cashier, E. Rees. 

8556—First National Bank, Oregon City, 
Oreg.; capital, $50,000; Pres., D. C. 
Latourette; Cashier, M. D. Latourette. 

8557—First National Bank, Madisonville, 
O.; (P. O. Station M. Cincinnati); 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. W. Losh; 
Vice-Pres., W. H. Settle; Cashier, F. 
R. Miller. 

8558—First National Bank, Lynnville, 
Tenn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. W. 
Fry; Vice-Pres., D. W. Shofner and 
W. J. Smith; Cashier, T. W. Moore; 
Asst. Cashier, E. N. Gracy. 

8559—Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank, Webster, S. D.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., D. Williams; Vice-Pres., Jno. 
Williams; Cashier, A. T. Cooper. 

8560—Gadsden National Bank, Gadsden, 
Ala.; capital, $125,000; Pres., E. T. 
Hollingsworth; Vice-Pres., J. W. 
Hammond; Cashier, W. G. Brockway; 
Asst. Cashier, G. M. Coleman. 

8561—First National Bank, Ely, Nev.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., H. P. Clark; 
Vice-Pres., A. D. Myers; Cashier, A. 
B. Witcher. 

8562—Buchel National Bank, Cuero, 
Tex.; capital, $100,000; Pres., Otto 
Buchel; Vice-Pres., W. H. Graham; 
Cashier, Jos. Sheridan. 

85683—National Bank, Luther, Okla.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., A. S. Weir; 
Vice-Pres., L. Elson; Cashier, E. L. 
Mantor; Asst. Cashier, H. G. Mor- 
rison. 

8564—Commercial National Bank, Cov- 
ington, Ky.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
J. A. Downard; First Vice-Pres., M. 
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L. Kirkpatrick; Second Vice-Pres., 
Jno. R. Bullock; Cashier, J. C. Brown; 
Asst. Cashier, Jno. G. Metcalf. 

8565—City National Bank, Karnes City, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Ed. 
Tewes; Vice-Pres., C. D. Jauer, W. S. 
Pickett and L. W. Stieren; Cashier, 
A. W. Enck. 

8566—First National Bank, Rockaway, 
N. J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 8S. J. 
Lowenthal; Vice-Pres., Wm. Gill and 
S. M. George; Cashier, F. T. Cramer. 

8567—Citizens’ National Bank, Orleans, 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., M. B. 
Holland; Vice-Pres., J. E. Dunlay; 
Cashier, W. P. Pierce. 

8568—Farmers’ National Bank, Midlo- 
thian, Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., S. 
J. Martin; Vice-Pres., C. L. Barker; 
Cashier, L. O. Moore. 

8569—National City Bank, Charleston, 
W. Va.; capital, $125,000; Pres., J. E. 
Robins; Vice-Pres., A. C. Calderwood 
and Jno. L. Thornhill; Cashier, J. S. 
Hill; Asst. Cashier, G. R. Blake. 

8570—American National Bank, Green 
City, Mo.; capital, $25,000; P. K. 
Payne, Cashier; conversion of Ameri- 
can Bank. 

8571—First National Bank, Jefferson, N. 
C.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Thos. Hous- 
ton Southerland; Vice-Pres., Wm. C. 
Greer; Cashier, S. G. Parsons. 

8572—Colorado Springs National Bank, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., S. D. MeCracken; Vice- 
Pres., N. S. Gandy, Wm. F. Richards 
and W. K. Jewett; Cashier, W. R. 
Armstrong. 

85783—Commercial National Bank, Brady, 
Tex.; capital, $100,000; Pres., G. R. 
White; Vice-Pres., u. Brook; Cashier, 
W. D. Crothers. 

8574—First National Bank, Tillamook, 
Oreg.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. 
Cohn; Vice-Pres., D. T. Edmunds; 
Cashier, J. Walton, Jr. 

8575—First National Bank, Eldorado, 
Tex.; capital, $30,000; Pres., M. B. 
McKnight; Vice-Pres., Wm. Bevans. 

8576—Lyndora National Bank, Lyndora, 
Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. X. 
Kohler; Vice-Pres., O. K. Waldron; 
Cashier, E. Ritts. 

8577—First National Bank, Kaw City, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. B. 
Eastman; Vice-Pres., C. A. Eastman 
and J. S. Eastman; Cashier, J. E. 
Hoefer; Asst. Cashier, F. E. Eastman; 
conversion of Bank of Commerce. 

8578—First National Bank, Sykesville, 
Md.; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. G. 
Merceron; Vice-Pres., A. F. Arring- 
ton and R. W. Carter; Cashier, M. H. 
Weer. 

8579—Georgetown National Bank, 
Georgetown, Ky.; capital. $75,000; 
Pres., A. L. Ferguson; Vice-Pres., M. 
H. Haggard; Cashier, J. R. Downing; 
Asst. Cashier, G. T. Hambrick; con- 
version of Bank of Georgetown. 
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8580—First National Bank, Ocilla, Ga.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., J. E. Howell; 
Vice-Pres., M. J. Paulk and J. C. 
Luke; Cashier, R. H. Johnson; Asst. 
Cashier, Jno. A. Henderson; conver- 
sion of People’s Bank. 

8581—-Greenville National Exchange 
Bank, Greenville, Tex.; capital, $200,- 
000; Pres., W. A. Williams; Vice- 
Pres., F. J. Phillips and Geo. S. Per- 
kins; Cashier, H. W. Williams; Asst. 
Cashiers, J. W. Birdsong and W. A. 
Williams, Jr. 

8582—-First National Bank, Mays Land- 
ing, N. J.; capital $25,000; Pres., C. 
D. Makepeace; Vice-Pres., Geo. Jonas 
and J. E. P. Abbott; Cashier, Mell R. 
Morse. 

85838—Farmers’ National Bank, Cross 
Plains, Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
T. E. Powell; Vice-Pres., Fred Lane; 
Cashier, S. F. Bond. 

8584—-First National Bank, Lake Arthur, 
N. M.; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. V. 
Crowder; Cashier, W. J. McInnes. 

8585—Naples National Bank, Naples, 
Tex.; capital, $30,000; Pres., J. A. 
Moore; Vice-Pres., ~. H. Bolin and 
L. R. Hall; Cashier, E. R. Greer. 

8586—First National Bank, Hastings- 
upon-Hudson, N. Y.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., H. M. Baird, Jr.; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. Shrive; Cashier, S. T. Kellogg. 

8587—Sykesville National Bank, Sykes- 
ville, Md.; capital $50,000; Pres., W. 
H. D. Warfield; Vice-Pres., G. H. 
Bevard; Cashier, W. M. Chipley; con- 
version of Sykesville Bank of Carroll 
County. 

8588—First National Bank, Blanchester, 
O.; capital, $50,000; Pres., I. M. Slat- 
ler; Vice-Pres., Jno. H. Norman; 
Cashier, A. I. McVey. 

8589—First National Bank, . Whitefish, 
Mont.; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. B. 
Grinnell; Vice-Pres., H. E. Houston; 
Cashier, H. C. Wegner. 

8590—First National Bank, Aliquippa, 
Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., C. M. 
Hughes; Vice-Pres., R. Ritchie and 
R. Burgher; Cashier, A. C. Osburn. 

8591—Grange National Bank of McKean 
Co., Smethport, Pa.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., D. C. Young; Vice-Pres., A. B. 
Armstrong. 

8592—-First National Bank, Ely, Minn.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., A. D. David- 
son; Vice-Pres., M. E. Gleason; Cash- 
ier, M. E. Trumer. 

8593—Pascagoula National Bank, Moss 
Point, Miss.; capital, $75,000; Pres., 
H. cC. Herring; Vice-Pres., A. F. 
Dantzler; Cashier, H. Herring; Asst. 
Cashier, A. N. McInnis; conversion of 
Bank of Moss Point with ‘branch at 
Scranton. 

8594—Hope National Bank, Hope, Ark.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., J. T. West; 
Vice-Pres., S. R. Oglesby and E. S. 
Greening, Jr.; Cashier, Stuart Wilson. 
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8595—Tonkawa National Bank, Tonka- 
wa, Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. 
Poffenberger; Vice-Pres., P. E. Burk; 
Cashier, B. Richards; conversion of 
Tonkawa State Bank. 

8596—First National Bank, Formosa, 
Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. C. 
Postlethwaite; Vice-Pres., A. Hirsch; 
Cashier, W. C. Postlethwaite; Asst. 
Cashier, Patk. Fay; conversion of 
Formosa State Bank. 

8597—First National Bank, Tahoka, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., O. L. Sla- 
ton; Vice-Pres., Jack Alley; Cashier, 
W. D. Nevels; Asst. Cashier, W. B. 
Slaton. 

8598—First National Bank, Laurium, 
Mich.; capital $100,000; Pres., Michael 
E. O’Brien; Vice-Pres., A. Levin and 
Wm. J. Reynolds; Cashier, J. B. Pa- 
ton; Asst. Cashier, D. Leveque. 

8599—First National Bank, Scottsville, 
Ky.; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. B. 
Justice; Vice-Pres., E. F. Welch; 
Cashier, W. G. Moorman. 

8600—First National Bank, Gregory, S. 
D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. F. 
Slaughter; Vice-Pres., D. F. Felton 
and Jno. D. Haskell; Cashier, Edgar 
M. Hood. 
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8601—First National Bank, Huntland, 
Tenn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., G. A. 
Gore; Vice-Pres., D. T. Kennedy; 
Cashier, E. L. Reames. 

8602—Bankers’ National Bank, Kansas 
City, ans.; capital, $250,000; Pres., 
Jno. W. Breidenthal; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
M. Gray; Cashier, W. R. Berry. 


8603—People’s National Bank, Albia, Ia.; 
capital, $75,000; Pres., L. S. Collins; 
Vice-Pres., J. S. Moon; Cashier, B. P. 
Castner; Asst. Cashier, Scott Collins, 


8604—Anderson National Bank, Law- 
renceburg, Ky.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
J. W. Gaines; Vice-Pres., Wm. E. 
Dowling and D. L. Moore, Jr.; Cash- 
ier, L. B. McBrayer. 


8605—Inter-State National Bank, Hege- 
wisch, Ill.; (Post Office Station, Chi- 
cago); capital, $75,000; Pres., Law- 
rence Cox; Vice-Pres., M. C. Zach- 
arias; Cashier, Wm. Sippel; Asst. 
Cashier, Theo. Moor. 


8606—Falls City National Bank, Falls 
City, Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. 
G. Schulz; Vice-Pres., J. W. Moczy- 
gemba; Asst. Cashier, F. P. Moczy- 
gemba. 
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ALABAMA, 


Bridgeport—Bridgeport Realty & Trust 
Co.; capital, $300,000; Pres., W. J. 
Wellman; Vice-Pres., Leo K. Steiner; 
Cashier, Chas. F. Scofield. 

Epes—Sumter Bank & Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $10,100; Pres., E. F. Ballard; Vice- 
Pres., A. S. Scarborough; Cashier, W. 
R. Lewellen. 

Repton—Repton State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., H. L. Dees; Vice-Pres., 
W. M. Mathis; Cashier, Letcher Mel- 
ton; Asst. Cashier, E. L. Kelly. 


ARKANSAS. 


Ben Lomond—Bank of Ben Lomond; 
capital, $8,500; Pres., W. C. Mize; 
Cashier, Cortez Brewer. 

Grannis—State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., W. E. Hungate; Vice-Pres., A. 
Youmans; Cashier, Jno. P. Logan; 
Asst. Cashier, E. H. Poe. 

Cherry Valley—Bank of Cherry Valley; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., C. P. Jones; 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Safford; Cashier, H. 
P. Maddox. 

COLORADO. 


Denver—Federal State and Savings 
Bank; capital $100,000; Pres., W. T. 
Ravenscroft; Vice-Pres., A. J. Broom- 
field. 

FLORIDA. 


Perry—Perry Banking Co.; capital, $40,- 
000; Pres., D. G. Mollory; Vice-Pres., 
Jno. McLean and Thos. B. Puckett; 
Cashier, J. H. Scales. 


Plant City—Bank of Plant City; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., A. Schneider; Vice- 
Pres., W. B. Herring; Cashier, H. B. 
Wordehoff; Asst. Cashier, H. H. Root. 


GEORGIA. 


Alma—Bank of Alma (branch of Baxley 
Banking Co.) 

Comer—People’s Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., J. O. Norris; Vice-Pres., J. E. 
Stevens; Cashier, W. E. Brakefield. 

Dallas—Commercial Savings Bank; cap- 
ital $25,000; Pres., E. Davis; Vice- 
Pres., Frank Meek; Cashier, M. 
Clarke; Asst. Cashier, E. Davis. 

Kite—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., Wm. N. Knight; Vice-Pres., J. 
M. Nial; Cashier, J. S. Stephenson. 

Oglethorpe—Macon County Bank; capi- 
tal $15,000; Pres., J. A. Sasser; Vice- 
Pres., C. A. Greer; Cashier, Geo. B. 
Lockhart. 

Villa Rica—Merchants and Planters’ 
Bank; capital, $18,000; Pres., J. M. 
Moore; Vice-Pres., J. T. Henderson; 
Cashier, E. R. Ayers. 


IDAHO. 


Kellogg—Kellogg State Bank; 
$25,000; Pres., J. H. Weber; 
P, P. Weber. 


ILLINOIS. 
Georgetown—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Samuel Bennett; Vice- 
Pres., C. E. Lindley; Cashier, J. R. 
Dillon. 


capital, 
Cashier, 
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Litchfield—First State and Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., M. Mor- 
rison; Vice-Pres., J. W. Kidd; Cash- 
ier, M. W. Snell. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Boley—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., W. H. Dill; 
Vice-Pres., T. M. Haynes; Cashier, 
D. J. Turner. 

Mazie—Bank of Mazie; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., F. N. Winslow; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
Weaber; Cashier, F. W. Bull. 


IOWA. 
Davenport—Citizens’ Trust and Savings 
Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., E. C. 
Walsh; Vice-Pres., A. E. Walsh; 
Cashier, H. R. Krohn; Asst. Cashier, 
c. J. Calnan. 
Middletown—Middletown State Savings 
Bank; capital, $12,000; Pres., W. H. 
Scott; Vice-Pres., Thos. Sutton; 
Cashier, M. E. Toothacre. 
Ventura—State Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., F. M. Hanson; Vice- 
Pres., C. E. Klewer; Cashier, W. L. 
Mitchell. 
KANSAS. 


Atchison—Union Trust Co.; capital 
$100,000; Pres., A. J. Harwi; Vice- 
Pres., W. J. Bailey, J. P. Brown and 
W. P. Waggener; Sec’y and Treas., 
Chas. Finley. 

Home—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. W. Zimmerling; 
Vice-Pres., W. H. Arnast; Cashier, 
M. M. Schmidt. 

Lorraine—Lorraine State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. L. Steinberg; Vice- 
Pres., W. J. Splitter; Cashier, Q. R. 
Krehbiel. 

Marysville—Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $30,000; Pres., W. H. Smith; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. S. Hovey; Cashier, P. E. 
Laughlin, Asst. Cashier, Jos. Diverl- 
kotte. 

KENTUCKY. 

Whitesburg—Whitesburg Citizens’ Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., J. H. Frazier; 
Vice-Pres., W. H. Potter; Cashier, 
B. E. Caudill; Asst. Cashier, Jas. S. 
Pendleton. 

MICHIGAN. 


Gagetown—State Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to J. L. Purdy); capital $2,500; 
Pres., J. L. Purdy; Vice-Pres., J. L. 
Winchester; Cashier, T. C. Hunter. 

Lowell—City State Bank (successor to 
City Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Orton Hill; Vice-Pres., J. S. Bergin 
and A. W. Weekes; Cashier, W. A. 
Watts; Asst. Cashier, T. A. Murphy. 

Middleton—Bank of Middleton; capital, 
$8,000; Cashier, F. E. Kelsey. 


MINNESOTA. 


Little Fork—First Bank of Little Fork; 
capital, $4,000; Pres., A. D. Stephens; 
Cashier, Nils Muus. 
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Waverly—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. J. Walsh; Vice- 
Pres., J. F. Giblin; Cashier, W. H. 
Boland. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Carson—Bank of Carson; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres.,. H. T. McGehee; Vice-Pres., 
R. E. Halloway; Cashier, C. Speed. 


MISSOURI. 


Jefferson City—Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Bank; capital, $20,000; Pres., F. W. 
Roer; Vice-Pres., Philipp Ott; Cash- 
ier, Jesse W. Henry. 

St. Joseph—Citizens’ Bank of St. Joseph; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., A. L. Graves; 
Vice-Pres., A. L. Bartlett; Cashier, 
Rufus Coy; Asst. Cashier, J. W. De- 
vorss. 


MONTANA. 


Bear Creek—Bear Creek Banking Co.; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., B. E. Vaill; 
Cashier, J. Harry Wright. 

Butte—Miners’ Savings Bank and Trust 
Co.; capital, $200,000; Pres., David J. 
Charles; Vice-Pres., Louis Bernheim; 
Cashier, Nesbit Rochester; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Albert Rochester. 


NEBRASKA. 


Dorchester—Citizens’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., N. P. Nelson; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. E. Nelson; Cashier, M. 
Nelson. 

Ellis—Ellis State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., P. J. Zimmerman; Vice-Pres., 
J. H. Penner; Cashier, C. H. May- 
born. 

Fordyce—Fordyce State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. M. Talcott; Vice- 
Pres., D. H. Matthews; Cashier, F. J. 
Suing. 

Hordsville—First State Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., N. Wilson; Vice-Pres., 
V. E. Wilson; Cashier, C. V. Nelson. 

Winslow—Winslow State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Hy. P. Weitkamp; 
Vice-Pres., G. W. Wolcott; Cashier, 
Wm. E. Kaufman. 


NEW YORK. 


Cohocton—Cohocton Banking Co.; Pres., 
Chas. Oliver; Vice-Pres., W. J. Faulk- 
ner; Cashier, G. A. Wentworth. 

New York—Cosmopolitan Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Jesse Lantz; Vice- 
Pres., W. E. Andrews; Cashier, M. 
M. Corwin. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Polloksville—Polloksville Banking and 
Trust Co.; capital, $5,000; Pres., T. A. 
Green; Vice-Pres., H. A. Chadwick; 
Cashier, H. A. Creogh. 

Richland—People’s Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., C. W. Sutton; Vice-Pres., 
W. B. Venters; Cashier, W. H. Hen- 
derson. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


Brockett—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., L. B. Ray; Vice-Pres., J. 
W. M. Nash and D. Kirk; Cashier, A. 
F. Moravetz; Asst. Cashier, J. W. H. 
Montgomery. 

Douglas—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. Tymeson, Jr.; Cash- 
ier, B. L. English. 


OHIO. 


Carroll—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank 
Co.; capital, $12,500; Pres., Wesley 
Holmés; Vice-Pres., J. D. Hummell; 
Cashier, C. E. Kistler. 

Mansfield—Security Savings and Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., E. Remy; 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Condon; Sec’y and 
Treas., F. M. Remy. 

Port William—Port William Banking 
Co.; capital, $12,500; Pres., F. J. Sent- 
hard; Vice-Pres., H. J. Andrews; 
Cashier, O. H. Stephens. 

Willshire—Farmers and Merchants’ 
State Bank; capital, $18,000; Pres., A. 
M. Foreman; Vice-Pres., H. G. 
Schum; Cashier, S. E. Hurless. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown—E. R. Buenzle & Co.; capital 
$10,000; Pres., E. R. Buenzle; Cashier, 
S. A. Weston (with ‘branch at Har- 
risburg). 

Hanover—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $45,000; Pres., D. F. Frey; Vice- 
Pres., J. S. Schwartz; Cashier, Henry 
M. Rudisill. 

Philadelphia—Robert D. Ghriskey & 
Co. (Real Estate Trust Bldg.) 


TENNESSEE. 


Beechgrove—Beechgrove Bank; Pres., 
Geo. Ashley, Sr.; Vice-Pres., G. C. 
Thurman; Cashier, Clyde H. Shoffner; 
Asst. Cashier, J. C. McCrocklin. 

Dyersburg—Mercantile Bank and Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., N. W. Cal- 
ecutt; Vice-Pres., Tom. W. Neal; 
Cashier, C. Simpson; Asst. Cashier, 
W. C. Reed. 

Newport—Cocke County Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. A. Susong; Vice- 
Pres., J. J. Redmon; Cashier, L. S. 
Smith. 

Parsons—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., John H. Jennings; Vice- 
Pres., M. L. Houston; Cashier, Joe 
Jennings. 

Stayton—Stayton Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., B. W. S. Nicks; 
Cashier, Andrew McClellan. 


TEXAS. 


Bryson—First State Bank of Bryson; 
capital $10,000; Pres., W. A. Shown; 
Vice-Pres., H. C. Shanafelt; Cashier, 
Jas. Hayes. 

Burlington—Burlington State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., G. W. Borclay; 
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Vice-Pres., T. J. O’Neal; Cashier, W. 
A. Borclay. 

Carleton—Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $16,000; Pres., N. B. 
Bowie; Vice-Pres., J. B. Curry and 
W. P. Barnes; Cashier, W. M. Chenly. 

Cleburne—Texas State Bank and Trust 
Co.;. capital, $50,000; Pres., Cato Sells; 
Vice-Pres., Jno. L. Cleveland and 
Jno. E. Poindexter; Cashier, J. B. 
Long. 

Dayton—Dayton State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; -Pres., L. Fouts; Vice-Pres., 
J. T. Tadlock; Cashier, W. T. Jami- 
son. 

Dimmitt—First State Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., C. E. McLean; Cashier, 
B. Rowan. 

East Bernard—Union State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres.; J. G. Leveridge; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. Wiley; Cashier. H. 
P. Stockton; Asst. Cashier, S. E. Mor- 
rison. 

Graford—First State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. L. Cunningham; 
Vice-Pres., Robt. P. Lee; Cashier, W. 
R. Sikes. 

Italy—Farmers’ State 
$25,000; Pres., T. E. 
Pres., P. E. Wood; 
George. 

Madisonville—Farmers’ State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., E. M. Thoma- 
son; Vice-Pres., Wm. Harburk, J. M. 
Brownlee, Jr., and A. Viser; Cashier, 
J. J. Jopling; Asst. Cashier. Hulon 
Sterling. 

Millsap—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., G. A. Holland; Vice-Pres., 
S. R. Peters; Cashier, Jas. H. Doss; 
Asst. Cashier, A. O. Moran. 

Normangee—Bank of Normangee (P. O. 
Rogers Prairie); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. E. Richards; Vice-Pres., J. 
H. Wooley; Cashier, W. A. Mixon. 

Princeton—Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $16,000; Pres., J .L. Chapman; 
Vice-Pres., R. L. Davis; Cashier, W. 
C. Wilson. 

Shamrock—Shamrock State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., E. H. Small; Vice- 
Pres., I. Q. Sewell; Cashier, C. I. 
Holden; Asst. Cashier, O. T. Nichol- 
son. 


Bank; 
Moore; 
Cashier, 


capital, 
Vice- 
Whit 


VIRGINIA. 


Lawrenceville—Savings Bank of Law- 
renceville; Pres., W. T. Sledge; Vice- 
Pres., M. Smithey; Cashier, J. E. 
Snow; Asst. Cashier, W. D. Hall. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle—Bank for 
$400,000; Pres., 
Pres., R. Auzias Turenne; 
H. P. LaFarge; Cashier, 
Palmer. 


Savings: capital, 
D. Kelleher; Vice- 
Sec’y, O. 

yy <= 


CUBA. 


Manzanillo—Royal Bank of Canada; 


Mner., F. Shute. 
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CANADA. 


MANITOBA. 


Winnipeg—Home Bank of 
Mnegr., A. F. Forrest. 


Canada; 


ONTARIO. 


Alliston—Home Bank of Canada; Mngr., 
Frank H.. Hurst. 

Aurora—Bank of Toronto; Mnegr., H. A. 
Sims. 

Callender—Sovereign Bank of Canada; 
E. V. Campion, pro. Mnegr. 

Cannington—Home Bank of Canada; 
Mner., A. E. Marks. 

Colborne—Bank of Toronto; Mnegr., A. 
R. Malton. 

Haileybury—Sovereign Bank of Canada; 
Mner., A. F. Howden. 

Hailiburton—Sterling Bank of Canada; 
Mner., O. W. Borrett. 

Hamilton—Sovereign Bank of Canada; 
Mner., W. Wallace Bruce. 

Hickson—Western Bank of 
Mner., Geo. W. King. 

Ingersoll— Royal Bank of 
Mner., Geo. Batcheller. 

Lindsay—Canadian Bank of Canada; 
Mnegr., W. C. T. Morson. 

New Liskeard—Sovereign Bank of 
Canada; Mner., F. L. Stephen. 


Canada; 


Canada; 
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North Bay—Sovereign Bank of Canada; 
Mner., G. W. McFarland. 

Ottawa—Standard Bank; Mngr., 
Green. 

Shakespeare—Western Bank of Canada; 
Mnegr., F. H. Carswell. 

Wooler—Metropolitan Bank; Mngr., M. 
S. Brennan. 


E. C. 


QUEBEC. 


Ayers Cliffe—Eastern Townships Bank; 
Mner.,.S. H. Ball. 

Knowlton—Eastern Townships 
Mner., J. M. O’Halleron. 

L’Islet—Banque ~ Na'tionale; 
R. Furmel. 

Montreal—Banque de St. 
P. S. L. Heureux. 

New Carlisle—Banque Nationale; Mngr., 
J. E. M. Robert. 

North Hatley—Eastern 
Bank; Mner., S. N. Ball. 

St. Eustache— Banque 
Mnegr., J. W. L. Forget. 

St. Lambert—Bank of Toronto; Mnegr., 
D. Coulson. 

St. Tite—Banque Nationale; Mngr., G. 
B. Lefleur. 

Yamachiche — Banque 
Mngr., A. V. Bellemare. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Lashburn—Canadian Bank of 
merce. 


Bank; 
Mnegr., J. 


Jean; Mner., 


Townships 


Provinciale; 


Provinciale; 


Com- 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Brantley—First National 
Rainer, Cashier, 
Wilks. 

Decatur—First National Bank; W. B. 
Shakelford, Cashier, in place of W. 
W. Littlejohn; E. I. Hitt, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of W. B. Shakelford. 

Dothan—Third National Bank; Joseph 
Harrison, Asst. Cashier. 

Elba—First National Bank; L. C. Pow- 
ell, Cashier, in place of Y. W. Ranier; 
S. W. Boyd, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of L. C. Powell. 

Eureka Springs—First National Bank; 
R. G. Floyd, Pres., in place of M. R. 
Regan; L. Haneke, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. K. Smith; L. E. Baird, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Gadsden—Queen City Bank; Chas. S. 
Ward, Vice-Pres., resigned. 

Linden—First National Bank; G. J. 
Lewis, Vice-Pres., in place of J. N. 
Fortner. 

Luverne—First National Bank; F. M. T. 
Tankersley, Second Vice-Pres. 

New Decatur—Morgan County National 
Bank; G. A. Hoff, Pres., in place of 
W. A. Bibb; F. A. Bloodworth, Cash- 
ier, in place of G. A. Hoff. 

Opp—First National Bank; J. BE. Hen- 
derson, Pres., in place of W. H. Hol- 
loway; J. Benton, Vice-Pres., in place 
of J. E. Henderson; S. W. Boyd, 
Cashier, in place of F. J. Mizell. 


Bank; J. J. 
in place of J. R. 


Sheffield—Sheffield National Bank; H. 
B. Urquhart, Cashier, in place of S. 
McGaughey. 

Sylacauga—First National Bank; S. P. 
McDonald, Pres., in place of Benj. 
Russell; F. M. McDonald, Cashier, in 
place of S. P. McDonald. 

Troy—Farmers and Merchants’ Nation- 
al Bank; L. M. Bashinsky, Vice-Pres.; 
Cc. H. Cowart, Cashier, in place of L. 
M. Bashinsky; F. Henderson, JZJr., 
Asst. Cashier, ,in place of C. H. 
Cowart. 

ARKANSAS. 


Bentonville—Benton County National 
Bank; R. A. Pickens, Pres., in place 
of W. E. Adams; E. C. Pickens, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of C. H. Kelly. 

Clarendon—Merchants and _. Planters’ 
Bank; capital increased to $100,000. 

Corning—First National Bank; D. B. 
Renfro, Jr., Cashier, in place of L. F. 

* Maynard. 

DeWitt—Bank of DeWitt and Home 
State Bank, consolidated; title 
changed to Home Bank of DeWitt. 

Fayetteville—First National Bank; J. F. 
Hight, Pres., in place of S. P. Pitt- 
man. 

Fort Smith—American National Bank; 
Cc. D. Mowen, Vice-Pres., in place of 
T. W. M. Boone. 

Hot Springs—Citizens’ 
D. Beitler, Pres., 
Townsend; Gus 


National Bank; 
in place of J. A. 
Strauss and Harry 
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in place of D. 
a wv. c< 


Williams, Vice-Pres., 
Beitler and J. P. Eagle; 
Smith, Asst. Cashier. 
Houston—First Bank; 
Bank of Houston. 
Leslie—Farmers’ Bank; 
creased to $25,000. 
Marshall— Marshall 
creased to $25,000. 
Paragould—First National Bank; J. H. 
Kitchens, Vice-Pres.; J. M. Lowe, 
Cashier, in place of J. H. Kitchens; 
J. C. Markham, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of J. M. Lowe. 
Prescott—Citizens’ Bank; J. M. Pitt- 
man, Pres., in place of C. C. Hamby. 
Thornton—Bank of Thornton; W. C. 
Ribenack, Vice-Pres.; B. Brynteson, 
Cashier. 


title changed to 
capital in- 


Bank; capital in- 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alhambra—First National Bank; R. J. 
Waters, Pres., instead of H. D. Mc- 
Donald; H. D. McDonald, Vice-Pres. 

Azusa—United States National Bank; 
J. W. Calvert, Vice-Pres., in place 
of E. R. Jeffrey.—United States Na- 
tional Bank; C. L. Smith, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Corona—First National Bank; C. A. 
Kinney, Pres., in place of W. E. Hib- 
bard; W. H. Jameson, Vice-Pres., in 
place of C. A. Kinney. 

Cucamonga—First National Bank; O. 
H. Stanton, Pres., in place of C. F. 
Thorpe; C. F. Thorpe, Vice-Pres., in 
place of O. H. Stanton. 

Hanford—Hanford National Bank; W. 
Vv. Buckner, Pres., in place of Jno. 
Ross; Jno. Ross, Vice-Pres., in place 
of L. Hansen. 

Hollywood—First National Bank; Jno. 
Law, Pres., in place of G. W. Hoover; 
J. B. Brokaw and F. M. Douglass. 
Vice-Pres., in place of Jno. Law and 
ae Kays.—Hollywood National 
Bank; G. H. Beesemyer, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Huntington Beach—First National 
Bank; S. L. Blodget, Cashier in place 
of J. F. Heartwell. 

Lemoore—First National Bank; S. Mc- 
Laughlin, ‘Pres., in place of B. K. 
Sweetland; C. H. Bailey, Vice-Pres., 
in place of S. McLaughlin. 

Long Beach—National Bank of Long 
Beach; P. E. Hatch, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Geo. Summers; E. E. Norton, 
Cashier, in place of P. E. Hatch; A. 
V. Bradford, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of E. E. Norton. 

Los Angeles—American National Bank; 
T. W. Phelps, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. G. Mossin, deceased; no Vice-Pres. 
in place of Geo. Chaffey; Wm. W. 
Woods, Cashier, in place of T. W. 
Phelps; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
W. W. Woods and J. W. Phelps.— 
National Bank of Commerce; Jno. 
Harlan, Vice-Pres., in place of L. A. 
McConnell. 
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Monrovia—American National Bank; 
W. B. Scarborough, Pres., in place of 
W. S. Newhall; Chas. Anderson, Vice- 
Pres., in place of W. B. Scarborough. 

Ocean Park—First National Bank; E. J. 
Vawter, Jr., Pres., in place of E. J. 
Vawter; E. J. Vawter, Vice-Pres., in 
place of E. J. Vawter, Jr. 

Pasadena—San Gabriel Valley Bank; R. 
H. Miller, Cashier. 

Redondo—First National Bank; N. Bon- 
filio, Vice-Pres., in place of H. B. 
Rollins; O. C. Hinman, Vice-Pres. 

San Diego—National Bank of Com- 
merce; M. Klauber, Vice-Pres.; L. M. 
Arey, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. C. 
Rice. 

San Francisco—Germania National 
Bank; R. F. Crist, Vice-Pres.—United 
States National Bank; L. B. Hesse 
and Wm. H. Pabst, Asst. Cashiers. 

San Jacinto—First National Bank; E. 
H. Spoor, Pres., in place of A. W. 
Wright. 

Santa Ana—First National Bank; F. M. 
Robinson, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
D. H. Thomas. 

Sonora—First Na'ttional 
Symons, Vice-Pres. 

Turlock—First National Bank; F. W. 
Hosmer, Cashier, in place of C. O. 
Anderson; A. G. Elmore, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of F. W. Hosmer. 

Upland—First National Bank; no Pres, 
in place of J. G. Mossin, deceased. 

Wheatland—Farmers’ Bank; R. Brewer, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; T. F. 


COLORADO. 


Arvada—First National Bank; W. W. 
Pickett, Asst. Cashier. 
Berthoud—First National Bank; D. W. 
McCarty, Pres., in place of T. H. 
Robertson; F. A. Bein, Vice-Pres., in 
place of D. W. McCarty. 
Canon City—Fremont Co. National 
Bank; J. S. Raynolds, Vice-Pres. 
Fort Morgan—Morgan County National 
Bank; W. J. Stewart, Asst. Cashier. 
Fountain—First National Bank;  S. 
Frasier, Cashier, in place of W. S. 
Frazier; Clara W. Frasier, Asst. 
Cashier. 
Golden—Woods-Rubey National 
J. W. Rubey, Vice-Pres. 
Hugo—First National Bank; Jno. P. 
Dickinson and A. McIntyre, Vice- 
Pres.; A. K. LaDue, Asst. Cashier. 
Longmont—Longmont National Bank; 
I. J. Meade, Cashier, in place of F. 
W. Flanders; J. F. Meade, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of J. W. White. 
Loveland—First National Bank; F. M. 
Kern, Cashier, in place of I. J. Meade. 
Salida—Commercial National Bank; D. 
H. Craig, Vice-Pres.—First National 
Bank; H. Preston, Cashier, in place 
of D. H. Craig; F. C. Woody, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of H. Preston. 


Bank; 
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Silverton—Silverton National Bank; H. 
G. Heath, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
W. M. Montgomery. 

Walsenburg—First National Bank; R. 
L. Snodgrass, Cashier, in place of 
Ernst Ruth. 

Windsor—First National 
Johnston, Vice-Pres., 
F. Potter. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport—Connecticut National Bank; 
H. Shelton, Vice-Pres.; L. B. Powe, 
Cashier, in place of H. S. Shelton; 
T. C. Cumming, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of L. B. Powe. 

Danbury—Danbury Savings 
W. Bacon, Pres., deceased. 

Essex—Saybrook Bank; Harry B. 
Barnes, Cashier. 

Greenwich—Greenwich National 
R. L. Chamberlain, Vice-Pres. 

New Britain—Savings Bank of New 
Britain; E. N. Stanley, Treas. 

New Haven—New Haven Savings Bank; 
S. E. Merwin, Pres., deceased. 

Stamford—First National Bank; H. 
Bell, Pres., in place of A. R. Turk- 
ington, deceased; E. L. Scofield, Vice- 
Pres.; C. W. Bell, Cashier, in place 
of H. Bell. 

Thomaston—Thomaston National Bank; 
J. A. Doughty, Pres., in place of D. 
S. Plume, deceased—Wm. T. Wood- 
ruff, Vice-Pres., in place of C. F. 
Williams. 


Bank; J. A. 
in place of C. 


Bank; J. 


Bank; 


FLORIDA. 


Jasper—First National Bank; P. D. 
Sandlin, Vice-Pres., in place of P. H. 
Sandlin; B. B. Blackwell, Cashier, in 
place of H. de G. Stewart. 

Lake City—First National Bank; P. 
Rosemond, Cashier, in place of J. O. 
Harris. 

Milton—First National 
Mann, Asst. Cashier. 
St. Petersburg—National 
Petersburg; A. G. Marchant, 
Cashier, in place of A. M. Lowe. 


Bank; A. E. 


Bank of St. 
Asst. 


GEORGIA. 
Athens—Georgia National Bank; A. T. 
Conway, Asst. Cashier. 
Blakely—First National Bank; J. R. 
Pottle and C. M. Deal, Vice-Pres., 
in place of A. G. Powell and T. R. 
McDonald. 
Calhoun—Calhoun National 
N. Starr, Pres., in place 
Tate; Paul B. Trammell, 
in place of O. N. Starr; 
David. Asst. Cashier. 
Cochran—First National Bank; R. H. 
Peacock, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. 
B. Thompson. 
Columbus—Merchants and Mechanics’ 
Bank; J. K. Hinde, Cashier. 
Dawson—City National Bank; W. A. 
McLain, Vice-Pres., in place of M. 
M. Lowrey; no Vice-Pres. in place of 
W. H. Davis. 


12 


Bank; O. 
of P. M. 
Vice-Pres., 
Claud E. 
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Dublin—City National Bank; A. T. 
Sunerlin, Vice-Pres. 

Edison—Bank of Edison; C. J. Rambo, 
Pres.; L. C. Maury, Cashier. 

Eastman—Citizens Banking Co.; capital 
increased to $100,000. 

Elberton—Elberton Loan and Savings 
Bank; capital increased to $75,000. 

Greensboro—Greensboro National Bank; 
F. A. Shipley, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of J. H. McCommons, Jr. 

Iron City—Citizens’ Bank; W. S. Lee, 
Cashier. 

Madison—First National Bank; R. N. 
Thomason, Second Vice-Pres. 

Newnan—Newnan Banking Co.; 
Hardaway, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

Rome—Southern Banking and _ Trust 
Co., and W. J. West & Co.; W. J. 
West, Pres., deceased. 

Savannah—Savannah Trust Co.; Wm. 
V. Davis, Vice-Pres., in place of G. 
J. Baldwin, resigned; J. G. Straus. 

Shellman—First National Bank; H. A. 
Crittenden, Pres.; H. O. Crittenden 
and C. W. Martin, Vice-Pres. 

Sparks—Merchants and Farmers’ Bank; 
capital increased to $50,000. 

Stillmore—Exchange Bank; J. H. Bid- 
denback, Cashier, in place of W. C. 
Myers, resigned. 

Thomson—Bank of Thomson; H. A. 
Burnside, Asst. Cashier. 

Tifton—National Bank of Tifton; H. C. 
Baker, Pres., in place of L. O. Ben- 
ton; L. O. Benton, Vice-Pres. 

Washington—Bank of Wilkes; 
increased to $50,000. 

West Point—First National Bank; W. 
C. Lanier, Vice-Pres., in place of L. 
Lanier. 


J. 8. 


capital 


IDAHO. 


Boise—Idaho National 
Dick, Cashier, in 
LeHane. 

Idaho Falls—Andersen Bros. Bank; C. 
Cc. Campbell, Pres.; M. M. Hitt, 
Cashier; A. L. Campbell, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Mountainhome—First 
H. E. Reckmeyer, 
of W. A. Reynolds. 

Salmon—First National Bank; M. M. 
McPherson, Pres., in place of H. G. 
King; N. I. Andrews, Vice-Pres., in 
place of M. M. McPherson; H. G. 
King, Cashier, in place of ‘Limothy 
Dore. 

Twin Fills—First National Bank; F. F. 
Johnson, Pres., in place uf I. B. Per- 
rine; W. E. Nixon, Asst. Cashier. 


ILLINOIS. 


Atlanta—Atlanta National Bank; H. C. 
Hawes, Pres., in place of J. P. Hier- 
onymus; J. P. Hieronymus, Vice- 
Pres.; M. E. Stroud, Cashier, in place 
of J. B. Jordan. 

Aurora—Old Second National Bank; C. 
H. Smith, Vice-Pres., in place of V. 
A. Watkins; DeWitt Simpson, Second 


Bank; H. J. 
place of T. J. 


Bank; 
place 


National 
Cashier, in 
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Vice-Pres.; R. H. Robinson, Second 
Asst. Cashier. 

Brookport—Brookport National 
H. W. Holifield, Vice-Pres., 
of J. D. Young. 

Catlin—First National Bank; Herman 
E. Douglas, Asst. Cashier. 

Chicago— Drovers’ Deposit National 
Bank; W. A. Tilden, Pres., in place 
of W.H. Brintnall; R.T. Forbes, Vice- 
Pres., in place of E. Tilden; G. M. 
Benedict, Cashier, in place of W. A. 
Tilden; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
Geo. M. Benedict.—Monroe National 
Bank; Wm. N. Jarnagin, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Chrisman—First National Bank; C. L. 
Kenton, Vice-Pres., in place of A. W. 
Lindley. 

Colchester—National Bank of Colches- 
ter; B. F. McLean, Vice-Pres.; E. R. 
McLean, Cashier, in place of B. F. 
McLean; I. N. Boyd, Asst. Cashier. 

Collinsville—State Bank of Collins; 
capital increased to $100,000. 

Danville—Second National Bank; T. E. 
Brown, Asst. Cashier, in place of R. 
W. Martin. 

East St. Louis—lIllinois State Trust Co.; 
F. F. Joyner, Vice-Pres. and Cashier; 
R. L. Rinaman, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y; 
J. E. Combs, Asst. Cashier. 

Elgin—Union National Bank; Jno. A. 
Russell, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
W. Sherwin. 

Enfield—First National Bank; Jno. H. 
Sterling, Vice-Pres., in place of J. M. 
Jordan. 

Erie—First National Bank; O. 
son, Vice-Pres., in place of 
McLane, deceased. 

Goleconda—First National Bank; Henry 
Walter, Jr., Pres., in place of W. A. 
Whiteside. 

Goreville—First National Bank; J. B. 
Hudgens, Cashier, in place of R. A. 

Cc. 
%. 


Bank; 
in place 


A. Wil- 
Arthur 


Parks. 

Grand Ridge—First National Bank; 
A. Porter, Vice-Pres., 
H. Parshall. 

Greenfield—First National Bank; E. K. 
Metcalf, Vice-Pres. 

Johnson City—First National 
Wm. Hudelson, Vice-Pres., 
of W. J. Burgess. 

Martinsville—First National Bank; L. 
Logue, Pres., in place of A. S. Phelps; 
H. Ishler, Vice-Pres., in place of O. 
E. Tannan; H. Gasaway, Vice-Pres. 

McLeansboro—First National Bank; J. 
H. Lane, Vice-Pres., in place of I. H. 
Webb. 

Millstadt—First National Bank; A. W. 
Baltz, Asst. Cashier. 

Mount Olive—First National Bank; O. 
F. Allen, Pres., in place of C. B. 

B. 
F. 


in place of 


Bank; 
in place 


Munday; Jno. F. Prange and C. 
Munday, Vice-Pres., in place of O. 
Allen and F. W. Hartke. 
Moweaqua—First National Bank; W. 
Gregory, Second Asst. Cashier. 
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Nauvoo—State Bank of Nauvoo; capital 
increased to $100,000. 

Neoga—Neoga National ~Bank; G. C. 
Duensing, Cashier, in place of L. A. 
Osborne. 

New Haven—First National Bank; Jno. 
Barnett, Cashier. 

New Richmond—Corn Exchange Bank; 
Wm. Kirkpatrick, Cashier. 

Nokomis—Farmers’ National Bank; 
Geo. Bliss, Pres., in place of T. J. 
Whitten; August Weber, Vice-Pres., 
in place of Geo. Bliss. 

Peoria—Dime Savings Bank; Geo. W. 
Curtiss, Pres., in place of S. R. Clark; 
Jno. E. Keene, Vice-Pres.; Jno. P. 
Durkin, Sec’y.—Savings Bank of 
Peoria; H. Hedrick, Pres., in place 
of W. A. Herron. 

Shawneetown—First National Bank; C. 
W. Allen, Asst. Cashier. 

Sidell—First National Bank; S. F. 
Baldwin, Cashier, in place of J. F. 
Teague. 

Sparta—First National Bank; W. J. 
Brown, Vice-Pres., in place of G. C. 
Eiker. 

Toulon—State 
Cashier. 

Villa Grove—First National Bank; M. 
M. Henson, Pres., in place of S. C. 
Henson; S. c. Henson, Cashier, in 
place of W. P. Anderson. 

Westfield—First National Bank; J. 
Goble, Pres., in place of J. E. Carr; 
J. E. Carr, Vice-Pres.. in place of 
Alva Biggs. 


Bank; E. H. Lloyd, 


INDIANA. 


National Bank; F.' E. 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier, 
Black; F. H. Nic- 


Auburn—City 
Davenport, 
in. place of K. W. 
olai, Asst. Cashier. 

Borden—Borden State Bank; C. E. Mec- 
Kinley, Pres. 

Decatur—First National Bank; Thos. J. 
Durkin, Asst. Cashier. 

Farmland—First National Bank; L. W. 
Greene, Pres., in place of F. P. Shaw, 
deceased. 

Flora—Bright National Bank; Jno. F. 
Wickard, Vice-Pres., in place of F. 
C. Horner. 

Fort Wayne—Citizens’ 
Michael, Vice-Pres.; Jno. C. 
Cashier. 

Goshen—Elkhart County Trust Co.; W. 
K. Jacobs, Asst. Cashier. 

Indianapolis—Union National Bank; 
James M. McIntosh, Pres., in place of 
W. J. Richards; W. J. Richards, 
Vice-Pres.; Wm. F. Fox, Second Asst. 
Cashier. 

Lawrenceburg — Dearborn National 
Bank; H. A. Bobrink, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Wm. Mitchell; E. R. Shaw, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Marion—Marion National Bank; J. lL. 
McCulloch, Pres., in place of F. W. 
Willson. 


Trust Co; H. 
Wolfrun, 
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Montgomery—First National Bank; H. 
D. McGary, Pres., in place of J. M. 
Crawford; C. W. Slinkard, Cashier, 
in place of C. C. Martin. 

Mooresville—First National Bank; Jno. 
C. Webb, Vice-Pres., in place of Jno. 
Gibbs. 

Morgantown—First National Bank; W. 
M. Anderson, Pres., in place of J. R. 
Shank. 

Morristown—Union State Bank; B. H. 
Binford, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Mulberry—Farmers’ National Bank; J. 
W. Hazlett, Asst. Cashier. 

New Harmony—First National Bank; 
J. N. Whitehead and C. R. Chadwick, 
Asst. Cashiers. 

Shelburne—First National Bank; H. V. 
Bolinger. Asst. Cashier. 

Warren—First National Bank; H. E. 
Laymon, Pres., in place of D. H. 
Griffith. 

Whiting—First National Bank; F. J. 
Smith, Pres., in place of G. J. Bader. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ada—Ada National Bank; M. C. Cope- 
land, Vice-Pres., in place of J. L. 
Barringer. 

Antlers—Citizens’ 
Stephenson, Vice-Pres., in 
S. P. Aucker. 

Atoka—Atoka National 
Teubner, Vice-Pres., 
F. Memminger. 

Bennington—First National Bank; W. 
O. Byrd, Pres.. in place of W. E. 
Utterback; L. T. Martin, Cashier, in 
place of W. O. Byrd. 

Boswell—Boswell National Bank; T. H. 
Bayless, Vice-Pres., in place of T. W. 
Hunter. 

Broken Arrow—Arkansas Valley Na- 
tional Bank; S. M. Allen, Pres., in 
place of W. S. Fears. 

Caddo—Caddo National 
Semple, Asst. Cashier. 

Calvin—Citizens’ National Bank; A. U. 
Thomas, Vice-Pres.—First National 
Bank; C. E. Head, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Frank Craig. 

Colbert—First National 
McCarley, Pres., in 
Ramsey; T. Hamilton, 
place of W. H. McCarley. 

Comanche—Comanche National Bank; 
C. S. Wade, Cashier, in place of Roy 
Bodenhamer. 

Coweta—First National 
Hultquist, Vice-Pres., 
L. Dabbs; N. C. Ownby, 
ier. 

Dustin—First 
Myers, Cashier, 
Lewis. 

Eufaula—First National 
McConnell, Cashier. 

Fort Gibson—First National Bank; J. 
L. Landwirth, Pres.. in place of R. 
E. Butler; J. M. Pierce, Vice-Pres., 
in place of J. L. Landwirth. 


National Bank; Geo. 
place of 


Bank; L. R. 
in place of T. 


Bank; F. P. 


Bank; W. H. 
place of G. A. 
Cashier, in 


Basak: C. C. 
in place of J. 
Asst. Cash- 


National Bank; L. J. 
in place of E. E. 


Bank; F. P. 


- -Wetumka—American 
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Hartshorne—First National Bank; M. L. 
Thompson, Cashier, in place of C. R. 
Birnbaum. 

Ida'bel—First National Bank; 
Witt, Asst. Cashier. 

Keota—First National Bank; E. C. Mil- 
lion, Vice-Pres., in place of J. F. 
Price. 

Konawa—First National 
Swan, Asst. Cashier. 
Lehigh—Lehigh National Bank; Wm. 
Menton, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
Haas; no Asst. Cashier in place of 

Hugo Haas. 

Muskogee—City National Bank; V. R. 
Coss, Vice-Pres., in place of G. A. 
Murphy; B. A. Randle, Cashier, in 
place of V. R. Coss. 

Okmulgee—Okmulgee National Bank; R. 
D. Carpenter, Cashier, in place of C. 
E. Regnier. 

Porum—First National 
O'Keefe, Vice-Pres. 

Ramona—First National 
Burrows, Vice-Pres., 
D. Morton. 

Stonewall—First National Bank; I. H. 
Strickland, Vice-Pres., in place of R. 
A. Jackson. 

Stratford—First National Bank; J. M. 
Bayless, Pres.; M. F. Bayless, Cash- 
ier, in place of C. S. Hudson; C. S. 
Anderson, Asst. Cashier. 

Talihina—First National 
Dodd, Asst. Cashier. 

Vinita—Farmers’ National Bank; D. H. 
Wilson, Vice-Pres., in place of J. A. 
Leforce. 

Wapanucka—People’s National Bank; 
S. L. Barnes, Cashier, in place of E. 
O... Loomis. 


R. M. De 


Bank: F. FP. 


Bank; H. 


Bank; A. S&S. 
in place of A. 


Bank; H. H. 


Natienal-. Bank; 

Geo. Appling, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. Pp. Atkins. 

Wewoka—Farmers’ National Bank; O. 
F. McConnell, Cashier, in place of A. 
V. Skelton.—First National Bank; W. 
E. Dixon, Cashier, in place of O. F. 
McConnell. 

Wilburton—First National Bank; W. C. 
Allen, Pres., in place of H. D. Price; 
R. H. Lusk, Cashier, in place of W. 
Cc. Allen. 

IOWA. 


Anamosa—Anamosa National Bank; 
Geo. L. Shoonover, Pres., in place of 
L. Shoonover; P. Chamberlain, Cash- 
ier, in place of Geo. L. Shoonover. 

Boone—Boone National Bank; Jno. 
Cooper, Vice-Pres., in place of F. C. 
Farrow; A. W. Burnside. Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Dunkerton—First National Bank; F. C. 
Braniger, Cashier, in place of W. W. 
Beal, Jr. 

Elliott—First National 
Logan, Asst. Cashier. 

Emmetsburg — Emmetsburg National 
Bank; P. S. Brown, Asst. Cashier. 

Fontanelle—First National Bank; G. F. 
Faurote, Asst. Cashier, in place of 


Bank; J. M. 
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E. W. Asst. 
Cashier. 

Garner—Farmers’ National Bank; G. E. 
Troeger, Vice-Pres., in place of C. 8. 
Terwilliger; C. R. Sweigard, Second 
Asst. Cashier. 

Glenwood—Wm. M. Lamb; E. Herrick, 
Cashier, in place of T. Q. Record. 

Guthrie Center—Citizens’ National 
Bank; F. R. Jones, Cashier, in place 
of O. D. Williams; F. C. Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of F. R. Jones. 
—First National Bank; W. A. Lane, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Harvey—First National Bank; W. G. 
Maddy, Pres., in place of R. G. Har- 
vey; no Vice-Pres., in place of T. J. 
Neiswanger. 

Havelock—First National Bank; A. G. 
Obrecht, Pres., in place of J. P. 
Farmer; A. F. Clarke, Cashier, in 
place of W. H. Harris. 

Hull—First National Bank; B. F. Haw- 
kins, Vice-Pres., in place of Jno. Van 
de Berg. 

Humboldt—First National Bank; D. A. 
Ray, Pres., in place of E. A. Wilder. 

Iowa Falls—First National Bank; W. H. 
Woods, Pres., in place of E. S. Ells- 
worth; C. H. Burlingame, Cashier, in 
place of W. H. Woods; no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of C. H. Burlingame. 

Lineville—First National Bank; Geo. 
Rockhold, Pres., in place of J. P. 
Jordan; C. W. Elson, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Geo. Rockhold; G. W. Mol- 
leston, Asst. Cashier, in place of Ger- 
ald Molleston. 

MeCallsburg—McCallsburg State Bank; 
F. John, Cashier, in place of N. H. 
Nelson. 

Mediapolis—State 
Pres. 

Monroe—Monroe National Bank; Fred 
Whitehead, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
P. Johnston. 

Moulton—First National Bank; A. Post, 
Vice-Pres., in place of G. W. Blosser. 

New Hampton—Second National Bank; 
T. K. Young, Vice-Pres., in place of 
L. Padden. 

New London—New London National 
Bank; W. J. Francy, Pres., in place 
of W. L. Weller; Sam’l Keiser, Vice- 
Pres., in place of W. J. Francy. 

Northwood—First National Bank; E. H. 
Evanson, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
T. L. Ringham. 

Olin—First National Bank; L. M. Car- 
penter, Vice-Pres., in place of G. W. 
Huber. 

Pella—Citizens’ National 
Wormhoudt, Pres., in place of L. 
Kruidenier; L. Van Rees, Vice-Pres., 
in place of H. Wormhoudt; L. Kruide- 
nier, Cashier. 

Pocahontas—First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of E. F. Shors. 

Rake—Ross Banking Co., title changed 
to Rake Banking Co. 


Adams; G. H. Hulbert, 


Bank; W. V. Lloyd, 


Bank; H. 


Riceville—First National Bank; E. R. 
St. John, Asst. Cashier. 

Sioux City—Live Stock National Bank; 
L. S. Critchell, Vice-Pres. 

Thornton—First National Bank; J. L. 
James, Cashier, in place of C. A. 
Parker. 

Tipton—City National Bank; C. Swartz- 
lender, Cashier, in place of Paul 
Heald. 

Walker—Exchange State 
Schneider, Vice-Pres.; 
inson, Asst. Cashier. 

Yetter—State Savings Bank; C. A. Nor- 
chaus, Cashier, in place of C. E. 
Richards. 


Bank; M. 
Theo. Hawk- 


KANSAS. 


Almena—First National 
Malcolm, Asst. Cashier. 

Arrington—State Bank of 
Wm. Stocking, Cashier. 

Barnard—First National 
Bridenstine, Vice-Pres., in 
J. E. Wilfong. 

Blaine—Blaine State 
O’Connor, Vice-Pres., 
O. Musser. 

Clifton—First 
Rush, Asst. 
Vicory. 

Concordia—First National Bank; E. C. 
Whitcher, Cashier, in place of W. W. 
Bowman; J. B. Wood, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of E. C. Whitcher. 

Delphos—First National Bank; J. B. 
Sage, Pres., in place of W. W. Bow- 
man; E. L. Chapin, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. B. Sage. 

Erie—Allan State Bank; Fred Carter, 
Cashier; C. C. Coffman, Asst. Cashier. 

Fort Scott—Citizens’ National Bank; C. 
A. Lakin, Vice-Pres., in place of C. 
H. Osbun; J. T. Beatty, Cashier, in 
place of C. B. McDonald. 

LaHarpe—First National Bank; Thos, 
J. Anderson, Pres., in place of W. O. 
Lenhart; Sam’l Malcom, Second Vice- 
Pres., in place of J. A. Brown; L. P. 
Coblentz, Cashier, in place of D. 
Runyan. 

Medicine Lodge—People’s State 
G. F. Guthrie, Cashier. 

Mound Valley—First National Bank; B. 
Johnson, Vice-Pres., in place of E. B. 
West. 

Ottawa—First National Bank; V. O. N. 
Smith, Asst. Cashier. 
Sedan—People’s National 
Tucker, Pres., 

loss. 

South Haven—South Haven Bank; E. 
B. Wilmer, Vice-Pres. 

St. John—St. John National Bank; F. 
B. Gillmore, Vice-Pres., in place of 
George Sill. 

Stockton—Stockton National Bank; Geo. 
Yoxall, Second Vice-Pres. 

Troy—First National Bank; J. S. Nor- 
man, Pres., in place of Hy. Boder, Jr.; 
Cc. V. Norman, Cashier, in place of 
J. S. Norman. 


Bank; W. E. 
Arrington; 


Bank; J. W. 
place of 


Bank; T. M. 
in place of C. 


Bank; I. C. 
place of F. 


National 
Cashier, in 


Bank; 


Bank; S. C. 
in place of J. K. Tul- 
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KENTUCKY. 


Bank; J. W. 
in place of W. 


Berea—Berea National 
Fowler, Vice-Pres., 
Kelly. 

Bowling Green—Bowling Green Nation- 
al Bank; J. H. Wilkerson, Vice-Pres., 
in place of A. R. White. 

Clay—Webster County Bank; G. W. 
White, Pres.; J. B. Blackwell, Cash- 
ier. 

Corbin—First National 
Downing, Asst. Cashier. 

Dry Ridge—First .National Bank; J. A. 
Bracht, Vice-Pres., in place of J. R. 
Ervin. 

Eddyville—First National Bank; A. C. 
Ramey, Pres., in place of T. H. Mol- 
loy; J. F. Ramey, Vice-Pres., in place 
of A. C. Ramey; W. N. Cummins, 
Cashier, in place of James F. Ramey. 

Georgetown — Georgetown National 
Bank; W. O. Carrick, Vice-Pres. 

Hazard—First National Bank; J. Stacy, 
Vice-Pres., in place of E. H. Holliday. 

Hopkinsville—First National Bank; B. 
Russell, Asst. Cashier. 

Mayfield—Farmers’ National Bank; L. 
W. Key, Pres., in place of J. M. Gil- 
lum. 

Olive Hill—Olive Hill 
Claud Wilson, 
E. D. Gray. 

Owensboro—Mechanics’ 
increased to $40,000. 

Owenton—First National 
Wood, Vice-Pres., in 
Cox. 

Richmond—Richmond 
A. R. Burnam, 
of I. S. Irvine. 

Sebree—First National Bank; V. Sull- 
enger, Cashier, in place of Joel Bailey. 
-——Sebree Deposit Bank; B. F. Jewell, 
Vice-Pres. 

West Liberty—First National Bank; C. 
W. Womack, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. G. Blain; D. S. Wormack, Cashier, 
in place of H. C. Thompson. 


Bank; James 


National 
Cashier, 


Bank; 
in place of 
Bank; capital 


Bank; J. A. 
place of J. E. 


National 
Vice-Pres., in 


Bank; 
place 


LOUISIANA. 


Arcadia—First National Bank; P. M. 
Atkins, Vice-Pres.; S. E. Smith, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of T. H. Tarver. 

Delhi—Bank of Delhi; W. F. Taylor, 
Pres.; J. D. Henry, Vice-Pres. 

Mansfield—First National Bank; T. L. 
Dowling, Cashier, in place of Robert 
Pitchford. 

Morgan City—First National Bank; E. 
A. Pharr, Vice-Pres., in place of J. J. 
Greenwood. 

New Orleans — Merchants 
Bank; Chas. de B. Claiborne, Pres., 
in place of J. M. Sherrouse; O. La 
Cour, First Vice-Pres., in place of 
Chas. de B. Claiborne; Guy Hopkins, 
Second Vice-Pres.; A. B. La Cour, 
Cashier, in place of Jos. L. Quealey; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of Arthur 


National 
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B. La Cour.—Metropolitan 
V. Fornaris, 
Central National 
chaux, Pres., in 


Bank; S. 

Vice-Pres. — Whitney 
Bank; C. God- 

place of Geo. Q. 
Whitney, deceased; C. M. Whitney, 
Vice-Pres., in place of C. Godchaux. 

Shreveport—First National Bank; A. 
Querbes and W. S. Penick, Jr., Vice- 
Pres.; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
M. Ricks, Jr. 

Waterproof—Bank of Waterproof; D. J. 
Weaver, Cashier. 


MAINE. 


Augusta—Granite National Bank; Treby 
Johnson, Pres., in place of J. W. 
Chase, deceased; A. E. Barbour, 
Cashier, in place of Treby Johnson. 

Bethel—Bethel National Bank; D. S. 
Hastings, Pres., in place of E. S. 
Kilborn; Seth Walker, Vice-Pres., in 
place of D. S. Hastings. 

Rumford Falls — Rumford 
Bank; R. C. Bradford, 
place of C. M. Bisbee. 


National 
Vice-Pres., in 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—National Howard Bank; J. 
W. Oster, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
F. A. Dolfield.—Third National Bank; 
T. R. Thomas, Asst. Cashier.—Union 
Trust Co.; capital reduced to $500,000. 

Berlin—First National Bank; C. S. 
Blades, Vice-Pres.; C. F. Matthews, 
Cashier, in place of T. Palmatary. 

Chesapeake City—National Bank of 
Chesapeake City; H. T. Deaver, Cash- 
ier, in place of J. Banks; J. G. Steele, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Sykesville—Sykesville Bank; capital in- 
creased to $50,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—International Trust Co.; F. 
Ayer, Vice-Pres.—State Street Trust 
Co.; C. F. Allen, Sec’y.—United States 
Trust Co.; H. Pp. Tilden, Sec’y. 

Lynn—National City Bank; A. W. 
Pinkham, Vice-Pres. 

Medway—Medway Savings Bank; A. E. 
Bullard, Vice-Pres. 

Nantucket—Nantucket Institution for 
Savings; A. T. Mowry, Pres., in place 
of D. Folger, resigned. 

Newburyport—Institution for Savings; 
L. W. Piper, Treas., deceased. 

Quincy—Quincy Savings Bank; Jno. Q. 
A. Field, Pres. pro tem, in place of 
E. W. Marsh, deceased. 

Springfield—Springfield National 
P. S. Beebe, Asst. Cashier. 

Wellesley—Wellesley National Bank; B. 
W. Guernsey, Cashier. 

Woburn—Woburn National Bank; Edw. 
F. Johnson, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
F. Ramsdell. 


Bank; 
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MICHIGAN. 


Bad Axe—State Bank of F. W. Hub- 
bard & Co.; J. Lee, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of W. Varty. 

Battle Creek—Central National 
H. B. Sherman, Vice-Pres. 

Benton Harbor—Benton Harbor 
Bank; Wm. Fupp, Jr., resigned. 

Coleman—State Bank; J. M. Allen, 
Vice-Pres. 

Grand Rapids—City Trust and Savings 
Bank; Earle C. Johnson, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Hart—First National Bank; F. J. Rus- 
sell, Pres., in place of A. S. White; 
J. K. Flood, Vice-Pres., in place of 
F. J. Russell. 

Kalamazoo—First 


Bank; 


State 


National Bank; G. 
W. Ritchie, Pres., in place of J. A. 
Pitkin; H. H. Coddington, Cashier, 
in place of G. W. Ritchie; F. S. Par- 
sons, Asst. Cashier, in place of H. H. 
Coddington. 

Sparta—Sparta State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $18,000. 


MINNESOTA. 


Adams—First National Bank; S. Dean, 
Pres., in place of J. G. Schmidt; M. 
Krebsbach, Vice-Pres., in place of S. 
Dean; A. J. Krebsbach, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of W. T. Krebsbach. 

Bagley—First National Bank; L. Jen- 
sen, Asst. Cashier, in place of H. 
Huseby. 

Balaton—First National Bank; N. H. 
Olson, Cashier, in place of A. J. Rush. 

Beardsley—First National Bank; J. C. 
Ekern, Asst. Cashier. 

Benson—First National Bank; C. C. 
Thornton, Asst. Cashier. 

Bemidji—Lumbermen’s National Bank; 
A. P. White, Pres., in place of J. 
Rosholt; W. R. Baumbach, Vice- 
Pres., in place of J. S. Tucker. 

Browerville—First National Bank; 
Robt. J. Holig, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of J. G. Mock. 

Browns Valley—First National Bank; 
O. Gunderson, Pres., in place of A. 
W. Mitton; A. E. Robson, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Caledonia—First National Bank; J. H. 
Dorival, Vice-Pres.; W. H. Myhre, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Chaska—First National Bank; C. H. 
Klein, Pres., in place of J. G. Lund; 
E. J. Simons, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of O. N. Hoel. 

Chatfield—First National Bank; J. Un- 
derleak, Vice-Pres., in place of H. S. 
Griswold, deceased. 

Chisholm—First National Bank; F. W. 
Hurt, Asst. Cashier. 

Cold Spring—First National Bank; F. 
V. Stein, Cashier, in place of Jno. 
Muggili. 

Deer Creek—First National Bank; A. 
P. Johnson, Vice-Pres., in place of 
L. W. Babcock. 
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Dodge Center—Farmers’ National Bank; 
S. E. Whitney, Vice-Pres., in place of 
A. A. Harmer; H. R. Whitney, Cash- 
ier, in place of W. M. Harmer; W. M. 
Harmer, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
H. R. Whitney. 

Easton—Easton State Bank, incorporat- 
ed; M. Quimby, Pres.; Carrie Quimby, 
Cashier. 

Emmons—First National Bank; T. K. 
Troe, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. G. 
Astby. 

Goodhue—First National 
Maybauer, Vice-Pres., 
F. Johnson. 

Grand Rapids—First National Bank; F. 
P. Sheldon, Pres., in place of C. W. 
Hastings; P. J. Sheldon, Vice-Pres., 
in place of F. P. Sheldon. 

Hallock—First National Bank; J. H. 
Bradish, Cashier, in place of C. Dure; 
J. A. Loken, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of J. H. Bradish. 

Hawley—First National Bank; S. B. 
Widlund, Cashier, in place of G. A. 
Lee; F. R. Burrell, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of S. B. Widlund. 

Jackson—Jackson National Bank; A. O. 
Nasby, Asst. Cashier. 

Lake Benton—National Citizens’ Bank; 
Cc. T. Mork, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. F. Mann; W. F. Mann, Cashier. 

Lakefield—First National Bank; J. C. 
Caldwell, Pres,, in place of J. W. 
Daubney; A. Pederson, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. H. Quinn; P. W. Blockert, 
Cashier, in place of R. W. Daubney. 

Lake Park—First National Bank; W. L. 
Taylor, Pres., in place of P. M. Joice; 
Cc. E. Bjorge, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. L. Taylor. 

Madelia—First National Bank; C. S. 
Christensen, Sr., Pres., in place of 
F. H. Wellcome; Chas. Russell, Vice- 
Pres., in place of C. S. Christensen, 
Sr. 

McIntosh—First National Bank; K. K. 
Hoffard, Vice-Pres., in place of C. M. 
Berg; C. M. Berg, Cashier, in place 
of S. H. Drew. 

Minneapolis—Minnesota National Bank; 
F. L. Williams, Vice-Pres., in place 
of S. T. Johnson; J. D. Utendorfer, 
Cashier, in place of H. G. Merritt. 

Plainview—First National Bank; M. D. 
Fuller, Cashier, in place of F. G. 
Shumway. 

Red Lake Falls—First State Bank; G. 
F. Hennings, Asst. Cashier. 

Renville—First National Bank; F. O. 
Gold, Pres., in place of H. N. Stabeck; 
H. N. Stabeck, Vice-Pres., in place 
of F. O. Gold. 

Rollingstone—First State Bank; E. 
Hans, Vice-Pres.; A. Rinn, Jr., Asst. 
Cashier. 

Royalton—First National Bank; G. W. 
Muncy, Vice-Pres., in place of J. F. 
Locke; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
H. O. Batzer. 


Bank; E. J. 
in place of E 





Rush City—First National Bank; G. M. 





Ericson, Cashier in place of D. A. 
Kendall. 
Rushmore—First National Bank; G. 


Innes, Pres., in place of Wm. Thom; 
W. C. Thom, Cashier, in place of G. 
Innes; D. F. Scott, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of W. C. Thom. 

Sherburn—Sherburn National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of G. M. Sea- 
berg. 

Stewartville—First National Bank; C. 
E. Fawcett, Pres., in place of J. P. 
Myers; M. Klein, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of N. J. Warren. 

Virginia—First National Bank; E. B. 
Hawkins, Pres., in place of O. D. 
Kinney; S. R. Kirby, Vice-Pres., in 
place of E. Z. Griggs. 

Winnebago City—First National Bank; 
H. S. Quiggle, Cashier, in place of 
R. E. Sherin. 

Winthrop—First National Bank; Wm. 
Klossner, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
A. E. Johnson. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Brookhaven—Bank of Brookhaven; 
capital increased to $100,000. 

Como—Bank of Como; R. G. Wallace, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Greenwood—Delta Bank; G. 
Asst. Cashier. 

Indianola—Bank of Indianola; 
Crothers, Vice-Pres. 

Jackson—Capital National Bank; R. W. 
Millsaps, Vice-Pres,, in place of W. 
M. Anderson; no Cashier in place of 
W. M. Anderson.—Merchants’ Bank; 
title changed to Merchant Bank and 
Trust Co.—Union Savings and Deposit 
Co.; J. B. Stirling, Pres. 


L. Ray, 
W. HH. 


McHenry—State Bank of McHenry; 
eapital increased to $50,000. 
Osyka—Bank of Osyka; capital in- 
creased to $50,000. 
Vicksburg—Lincoln Savings Bank; C. 
C. Copelain, Vice-Pres. 
Wiggins—People’s Bank; capital in- 
creased to $25,000. 
MISSOURI. 
Bolivar—First National Bank; C. W. 
Viles, Cashier, in place of L. M. 
Payne; L. M. Payne, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of C. W. Viles. 
Braymer—First National Bank; Fred 


Wightman, Cashier, in place of J. A. 
Rathbun. 

Burlington Junction—First National 
Bank; Chas. D. Caldwell, Pres., in 
place of J. J. King; C. B. Zarn, Vice- 
Pres., in place of W. E. Wallace. 

Campbell—First National Bank; M. L. 

Cone, Pres., in place of H. A. Gard- 

ner; W. E. Moore, Vice-Pres., in 

place of W. A. Gehrig. 
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Cowgill—First National Bank; no Cash- 


ier in place of J. H. Wild; Lena 
Myers, Asst. Cashier. 

Green City—American National Bank; 
E. E. Jones, Pres.; F. A. Kidwell, 
Vice-Pres.; G. E. Davis, Asst. Cash- 


ier. 

Hannibal — German-American Bank; 
capital increased to $20,000. 

Jerico Springs—Bank of Jerico, 
porated. 

Kirksville—Citizens’ National Bank; H. 
M. Still, Pres., in place of J. E. Wad- 
dill. 

Linn Creek—First National 
W. Ayres, Asst. Cashier. 

Linneus — Farmers and 
Bank; M. Cove, Pres. 

Mountain Grove—First 
Cc. E. Baker, Asst. Cashier, 
of F. A. Wiley. 

Polo—First National Bank; O. A. Grif- 
fey, Asst. Cashier. 

Rich Hill—Farmers and Manufacturers’ 
Bank absorbed Rich Hill Bank. 

Rockport—Farmers’ Bank of Rockmart; 
Cc. O. Roberson, Second Vice-Pres. 

St. Joseph—Burnes National Bank; Jno. 
J. Walsh, Asst. Cashier. 

St. Louis—City National Bank; T. L. 
Rubinstein and J. W. Losse, Vice- 
Pres. in place of J. E. Allan and P. 
J. Farrington. — Mechanics-American 
National Bank; E. Catlin, Vice-Pres.; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of F. M. 
Gardner, Jr.—Washington National 
Bank; J. Wilson, Pres., in place of J. 
L. Hanley. 

Webb City—National 
City; C. H. Murray, 
place of J. C. Stewart. 

Wellston—First National Bank; S. W. 
Jurden, Pres., in place of J. W. 


Perry. 


incor- 


Bank; S. 
Merchants’ 


National Bank; 
in place 





Bank of Webb 
Vice-Pres., in 


MONTANA. 


Billings—Billings State Bank; A. N. 
Barth, Vice-Pres. 

Boyeman—National 
Valley; E. W. King, 
place of J. A. Hall. 

Chinook—First National Bank; E. S. 
Sweet, Pres., in place of S. Carver; 
J. L. Springle, Vice-Pres., in place of 
E. S. Sweet. 

Wibaux—First National Bank; L. S. 
Patterson, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
B. Lawlis; P. G. Fischer, Cashier, in 


place of J. L. Therme. 


Bank of Gallatin 
Vice-Pres., in 


NEBRASKA. 


Ashland—National Bank of Ashland; J. 
C. Railsback, Vice-Pres., in place of 
V. B. Caldwell. 

Atkinson—Atkinson National Bank; J. 
E. Brook, Vice-Pres., in place of C. 
H. Walrath. 

Burwell—First National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of J. M. Conrad, de- 


ceased. 
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Crofton—First National Bank; F. Nel- 
son, Pres., in place of Hy. Lammers; 
H. J. Huennekens, Vice-Pres., in 
place of F. Nelson. 

Haigler—Empire Loan and Trust Co.; 
Thos. Ashton, Pres.; Wm. H. Larned, 
Vice-Pres.; J. E. Gaunt, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Hildreth—State Bank of Hildreth; A. 
R. Landi, Cashier, resigned. 

Kearney—Central National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of T. B. Garrison, 
Sr.; C. W. Norton, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of T. B. Garrison, Sr. 

Litchfield—First National Bank; W. S. 
Dobson, Vice-Pres., in place of H. L. 
Titus. 

Mitchell—First oO. 
Eastman, Cashier, Ss. 
Clarke, Jr. 

Norfolk—Nebraska National Bank; W. 
P. Logan, Cashier, in place of H. J. 
Miller. 

Omaha—First National Bank; Chas. T. 
Kountze, Pres,, in place of J. A. 
Creighton. h 

Scribner—First National Bank; H. A. 
Dahl, Asst. Cashier. 

Shelby—First National 
Smith, Pres., in place of A. P. 
derson, deceased. 

South Omaha—Union Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank; no Pres. in place of J. 
A. Creighton, deceased; E. F. Folda, 
Vice-Pres.; F. R. Hedrick, Cashier, in 
place of E. F. Folda; N. F. Reckard, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Spencer—First National Bank; F. W. 
Woods, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 

Tobias—Tobias National Bank; F. P. 
Steele, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Daisy Upton. 

Trenton—First National Bank; F. W. 
Ruzicka, Vice-Pres., in place of A. 
H. Thomas; L. R. Coufal, Cashier, in 
place of Ethyl Hall. 

Wisner—Citizens’ National Bank; L. B. 
White, Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; H. 
of -H. 


National 
in place 


Bank; Geo. M. 
An- 


NEVADA. 


Elko—First National Bank; F. S. Ged- 
ney, Vice-Pres., in place of E. S. 
Farrington. 

Lovelock—First National Bank; C. 
Uniacke, Vice-Pres., in place of W. C. 
Pitt. 

Reno—Farmers and Merchants’ Nation- 
al Bank; W. J. Harris, Vice-Pres. 

Rhyolite—Bull Frog Bank and Trust 
Co.; Geo. B. Keenan, Cashier. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Cape May Court House—First National 
Bank; Geo. Nichols, Cashier, in place 
of W. Cresse. 

Pedricktown—First National Bank; Jno. 
Burk, Pres., in place of J. Sweeten; 
Wm. F. Hunt, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Jno. Burk. 
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Raritan—Raritan Savings Bank; Jno. V. 
Davis, Sec’y and Treas., deceased. 
Riverside—Rivetrside National Bank; H. 
J. Dennis, Pres., in place of H. L. 

Grege 

Rooseveli—First National Bank; R. Car- 
son, Pres.; W. E. Volz, Vice-Pres., 
in place of Robt. Carson. 

Washington — Washington 
Bank, Thos. A. H. Hay, 
in place of P. E. Cole. 

Williamstown—First National 
Jan van Herwerden, Vice-Pres. 
Cashier. 


National 
Vice-Pres., 


Bank; 
and 


NEW MEXICO. 


Bank; 
of H. 


National 
in place 


Alamogordo—Citizens’ 
B. Palmer, Cashier, 
P. Seamons. 

Artesia—First National 
Hamilton, Vice-Pres., 
S. Hoffman. 

Hagerman—Hagerman National Bank; 
J. B. McConnell, Vice-Pres., in place 
of L. W. Holt. 

Melrose—First National Bank; S. A. 
Jones, Cashier, in place of M. E. 
Whipple; M. E. Whipple, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Roswell—American National Bank; W. 
T. Wells, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
W. Warren.—Citizens’ National Bank; 
J. O. Cameron, Vice-Pres. 

Silver City—American National Bank; 
F. P. Jones, Vice-Pres.,’in place of 
J. B. Herndon. 

Texico—Texico National Bank; W. A. 
Davis, Vice-Pres., in place of S. F. 
Wooding; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of W. E. Bell.—First National Bank; 
C. H. Leftwich, Vice-Pres.; W.: C. 
Marshall, Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; H. W. 
in place of C. 


NEW YORK. 


Binghamton — Binghamton Savings 
Bank; Wm. H. Wilkinson, Pres., de- 
ceased.—People’s Bank; J. M. Kilmer, 
Pres., in place of W. H. Wilkinson, 
deceased. 

Caledonia—First 
Palmer, Asst. 
Jennie Stewart. 

Canajoharie—National Spraker Bank; 
J. A. Spraker, Vice-Pres., in place of 
H. A. Dievendorf. 

Cooperstown — Cooperstown National 
Bank; Robt. M. Bush, Cashier, in 
place of J. R. Kirby. 

Massena—First National Bank; W. F. 
Willson, Vice-Pres. 

Monroe—Monroe National Bank; A. J. 
Crane, Pres., in place of L. Terwilli- 
ger; J. H. Carpenter, Vice-Pres., in 
place of A. J. Crane. 

Newark—Arcadia National Bank; C. E. 
Leggett, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
H. Hyde. 

New York—Astor National Bank; suc- 
ceeded by Astor Trust Co.—Hamilton 
Bank; E. R. Thomas, Pres.; W. R. 


Bank; C. 
place of 


National 
Cashier, in 
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Montgomery, Vice-Pres.—Irving Na- 
tional Exchange Bank; Chas. L. Far- 
rell and R. P. Grant, Vice-Pres.; B. 
F. Werner, Cashier, in place of R. 
P. Grant.—Mercantile Trust Co.; Jno. 
D. Ostrander, Asst. Sec’y, deceased.— 
New York National Exchange -Bank; 
title changed to Irving National Ex- 
change Bank.—Thirty-Fourth Street 
National Bank; J. Adams _ Brown, 
Vice-Pres. 

Ossining—Ossining National 
H. Dowden, Asst. Cashier. 

Owego—First National Bank; W. S. 
Truman, Pres., in: place of Geo. Tru- 
man; F. S. Truman, Cashier, in place 
of W. S. Truman; C. G. Woodford, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of F. S. Tru- 
man. 

Sandy Hill—Commercial National Bank; 
Jno. B. Davis, Cashier, in place of E. 
Pawel. 

Seneca Falls—Exchange National Bank; 
L. S. Hoskins, Second Vice-Pres. 

Sidney—People’s National Bank; B. C. 
Broadfoot, Cashier, in place of V. B. 
Pruyn; G. H. Hale, Asst. Cashier. 

Tottenville—Tottenville National Bank; 
A. B. Potterton, Vice-Pres.; Ira Hor- 
ton, Cashier, in place of A. H. Wat- 
son; A. F. Barnes, Asst. Cashier. 

Troy—Manufacturers’ National Bank; 
F. E. Howe, Pres., in place of G. P. 
Ide; W. C. Feathers, Cashier, in place 
of F. E. Howe.—National City Bank; 
W. H. Van Schoonhoven, Pres., in 
place of Wm. Kemp; Thos. Vail, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. H. Van 
Schoonhoven; E. W. Greenman, Cash- 
ier, in place of R. C. Bull. 


Bank; P. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Dunn—First National Bank; J. H. Bal- 
lance, Vice-Pres., in place of R. G. 
Taylor. 

Durham—Merchants’ Bank; J. A. War- 
ren, Asst. Cashier. 

Greenville—National Bank of Greenville; 
F. G. James, Pres., in place of L. I. 
Moore. 

Henderson—First National Bank; Henry 
Perry, Vice-Pres., in place of Robt. 
Lassiter; no Vice-Pres. in place of 
W. P. Venable. 

Lexington—National Bank; D. F. Con- 
rad, Vice-Pres. 

Lillington—National Bank of Lillington; 
W. A. Pope, Cashier, in place of A. 
C. Holloway. 

Louisburg—First National Bank; P. R. 
White, Cashier. 

Lumberton—First National Bank; A. R. 
McEachern, Vice-Pres., in place of 
T. D. Northrop; R. McA. Nixon, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Winston-Salem — People’s National 
Bank; capital increased to $300,000. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


Abercrombie—First National Bank; M. 
Beaudin, Vice-Pres. 

Adams—First National Bank; L. L. 
Larson, Asst. Cashier, in place of W. 
E. Parsons. 

Antler—First 
Cook, Cashier, 
West. 

Bowbells—First National Bank; A. C. 
Wiper, Pres., in place of H. Dyke- 
man; B. M. Wohlwend, Cashier, in 
place of A. C. Wiper. 

Dickinson—Dakota National Bank; T. 
J. Greene,. Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
G. Whinn. 

Edmore—First National Bank; Jno. A. 
Honey, Vice-Pres.; C. C. Honey, 
Cashier, in place of Jno. A. Honey; 
Roy A. Nelson, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of C. C. Honey. 

Fargo—Merchants’ National Bank; H. 
W. Gearey, Vice-Pres.; S. S. Lyon, 
Cashier, in place of H. W. Gearey. 

Forest River—Forest River State Bank; 
Pres., Geo. H. Hollister; Vice-Pres. 
and Cashier, M. R. Porter; Asst. 
Cashier, S. Davis. 

Goodrich—First National Bank; Frank 
Schroeder, Asst. Cashier. 

Karmer—First State Bank; H. W. Pet- 
erson, Cashier. 

Kenmare—Kenmare National Bank; P. 
M. Cole, Vice-Pres., in place of H. 
Dykeman; H. P. Thronson, Cashier, 
in place of P. M. Cole. 

Kensal—First National 
Young, Asst. Cashier, 
W. Morton. 

LaMoure—First National Bank; D. 
Lloyd, Pres., in place of B. N. Stone; 
P. Adams, Cashier, in place of D. 
Lloyd; Ana G. Cruden, Asst. Cashier. 

Maddock—First National Bank; E. L. 
Yager, Pres., in place of A. M. 
Shermo; J. E. Truesdell, Vice-Pres., 
in place of E. L. Yager. 

Mayville—Goose River Bank; K. S. 
Groth, Cashier; C. W. Tausan, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Michigan—Michigan City Bank; capital 
increased to $25,000. 
Minot—Union National 
Person, Cashier, in 

Olmstead. 

Northwood — Northwood Trust and 
Safety Bank; K. G. Springer, Pres.; 
F. W. Ames, Vice-Pres. 


Bank; <2. F. 
of RB. D. 


National 
in place 


Bank; O. M. 
in place of C. 


Bank; E. S. 
place of Emery 


OHIO. 
Athens—First National Bank: Jno. V. 
Wood, Second Asst. Cashier. 
Canton—Farmers’ Bank of Canton; 
Horace G. McDowell, Pres., deceased. 
Centerburg—First National Bank; V. E. 
Brokaw, Cashier, in place of J. K. 
Haiden; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
V. E. Brokaw. 
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Cincinnati—American National Bank; J. 
M. Fisher, Asst. Cashier. 

Cleveland—American Savings Bank Co.; 
L. B. Shields, Vice-Pres.—Bank of 
Commerce National Association; G. Q. 
Hall, Asst. Cashier. 

Columbus—City National 
Westwater, Vice-Pres. 

Euclid—Euclid Banking Co.; J. W. 
Bentley, Pres.; J. F. Cavenaugh, Vice- 
Pres. 

Grove City—First National Bank; R. E. 
Shoar, Vice-Pres., in place of H. A. 
Taylor. 

Kalida—J. Bent, Pres., in place of J. F. 
Kimmerle; B. J. Von Lehmden, Vice- 
Pres.. in place of J. Best. 

Lodi—Exchange National Bank; L. A. 
Minns, Asst. Cashier. 

Monroe—Monroe National Bank; W. H. 
Compton, Pres., in place of W. M. 
Stewart, Acting Pres.; W. M. Stew- 
art, Second Vice-Pres. 

Mount Vernon—New Knox _ National 
Bank; Wm. A. Ackerman, Cashier; 
J. H. McFarland, Asst. Cashier. 

New Bremen—First National Bank; J. 
H. Grothaus, Vice-Pres., in place of 
O. J. Boesel. 

New Concord—First National Bank; L. 
J. Graham, Pres., in place of Wm. 
Yakey; R. C. Shepherd, Vice-Pres., 
in place of Jos. Shaw; E. A. Mont- 
gomery, Cashier, in place of Roy 
Speer. 

New Richmond—New Richmond 
tional Bank; Geo. W. Burnet, Pres., 
in place of L. M. Dawson; L. M. 
Dawson, Cashier, in place of G. C. 
Bradford. 

Port Clinton—First National Bank; J. 
J. Sullivan, Vice-Pres., in place of 
H. B. Bredbeck. 

Summerfield—First National Bank; J. 
R. McClintock, Vice-Pres., in place of 
E. P. Sullivan, deceased. 

Utica—First National Bank; E. L. Man- 
tonya, Asst. Cashier. 

Warren—Western Reserve National 
Bank; J. H. Nelson and E. F. Bris- 
coe, Asst. Cashiers. 

Watertown—First National Bank; F. 
Ford, Pres., in place of J. A. Arnold; 
J. Fisher, Vice-Pres., in place of F. 
Ford. 


Bank; D. 


Na- 


OKLAHOMA. 


Anadarko—Citizens’ National Bank; J. 
E. Cox, Vice-Pres., in place of J. F. 
Brown; W. P. Hudson, Cashier, in 
place of I. E. Cox.—First National 
Bank; no Vice-Pres. in place of T. F. 
Yarnall; A. B. Popejoy, Second Asst. 
Cashier. 

Blackwell—Blackwell National Bank; W. 
C. Robinson, Pres., in place of J. M. 
Skelton. 

Chandler—First National Bank; E. C. 
Love, Cashier, in place of J. A. Mc- 
Laughlin; E. A. Tlusche, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of E. C. Love. 
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Clinton—First National Bank; E. N. 
Titsworth, Vice-Pres., in place of H. 
B. Johnson. 

Deer Creek—Bank of Deer Creek; cap- 
ital increased to $10,000. 

Eldorado—First National Bank; W. H. 
Peaden, First Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. C. Haney; R. M. Thorpe, Second 
Vice-Pres.; W. P. Thurmond, Cashier, 
in place of Herbert Farrel. 

Foss—First National Bank; A. L. 
Thurmond, Vice-Pres., in place of E. 
K. Thurmond; L. E. Coleman, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of J. P. Jones. 

Frederick—City National Bank; A. Lair, 
Vice-Pres. 

Hastings—First National Bank; E. B. 
Johnson, Pres., in place of W. P. Car- 
den; A. C. Savage, Vice-Pres., in 
place of E. B. Johnson. 

Maud—First National Bank; Jno. L. 
Oger, Asst. Cashier, in place of A. L. 
Rippey; W. W. Price, Asst. Cashier. 

McLoud—First National Bank; O. E. 
Grecian, Pres., in place of Thos. Hol- 
lis; F. A. Thackery, Vice-Pres., in 
place of O. E. Grecian; W. H. Hollis, 
Cashier, in place of L. B. Heliker. 

Mutual—Farmers’ Bank; C. W. Stickle, 
Cashier. 

Pawhuska—Citizens’ National Bank; R. 
E. Trammell, Cashier, in place of D. 
H. Spruill. 

Pond Creek—National 
Creek; F. L. Patten, 
of J. H. Decker. 

Seiling—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
J. H. Fonda, Vice-Pres. 

Shattuck—Commercial Bank; capital in- 
creased to $25,000. 

Spencer—Bank of Spencer; J W. Austin, 
Jr., Pres. 

Taloga—First National Bank; F. G. 
Delaney, Cashier, in place of E. D. 
Foster; S. J. Trout, Asst. Cashier. 

Tecumseh—-Exchange Bank; W. 5S. 
Snyder, Pres.—Farmers’ National 
Bank; A. B. Lewis, Asst. Cashier. 

Thomas—First National Bank; E. D. 
Foster, Asst. Cashier, in place of F. 
Cc. Jenkins. 

Weatherford—First National Bank; Jno. 
A. Simpson, Vice-Pres., in place of T. 
J. Harkness.—German National Bank; 
C. A. Galloway, Vice-Pres., in place 
of W. P. Fowler; C. L. Nikkel, Cash- 
ier, in place of C. A. Galloway. 


of Pond 
in place 


Bank 
Pres., 


OREGON. 


Condon—Condon National Bank; C. W. 
Lord, Asst. Cashier. 

Dallas—Dallas National Bank; I. N. 
Woods, Vice-Pres., in place of N. L. 
Butler. 

Elgin—First National Bank; J. T. Gal- 
loway, Vice-Pres., in place of Chas. 
Hallgarth. 

Forest Grove—First National Bank; G. 
S. Ogden, Cashier, in place of O. B. 
Loomis. 
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Klamath Falls—American Bank and 
Trust Co.: E. W. Bubb, Cashier, in 
place of J. W. Siemens, resigned. 

Medford—Medford National Bank; J. E. 
Enyart, Pres., in place of H. E. An- 
keny, deceased; J. A. Perry, Vice- 
Pres., in place of J. E. Enyart. 

Portland—Merchants’ National Bank; S. 
Cc. Catching, Second Asst. Cashier. 

Seaside—Bank of Seaside; E. J. Brent, 
Vice-Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Addison—First National Bank; H. L. 
Dean, Pres., in place of W. M. Wat- 
son; A. A. Jacobs, Vice-Pres., in place 
of H. L. Dean. 

Barnesboro—First National Bank; Geo. 
F. Wildeman, Cashier, in place of J. 
C. Patterson; J. W. Hile, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of Geo. F. Wildeman. 

Benson—First National Bank; F. Bor- 
der, Pres., in place of A. E. Cassler; 
A. E. Cassler, Cashier, in place of Jno. 
Cooney. 

Bolivar—Bolivar National Bank; W. B. 
Hammond, Pres., in place of E. R. 
Hammond. 

Catasauqua—Lehigh National Bank; R. 
M. Wint, Second Vice-Pres. 

Cherry Tree—First National Bank; E. 
W. Smith, Vice-Pres., in place of V. 
Tonkin. 

Chester—Pennsylvania National Bank; 
J. J. Buckley, Vice-Pres., in place of 
E. C. Burton. 

Clairton—Clairton National Bank; Jas. 
B. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 

Clearfield—Farmers and Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank; E. O. Hartshorne, Cash- 
ier, in place of G. B. Rickenbaugh. 

Collegeville—Collegeville National Bank; 
M. B. Linderman, Vice-Pres. 

Confliuence—First National Bank; R. E. 
Black, Asst. Cashier. 

Dallas—First National Bank; R. D. 
Isaacs, Vice-Pres., in place of P. T. 
Raub. 

Emaus—Emaus National Bank; Hy. W. 
Jarrett, Vice-Pres., in place of C. D. 
Brown. 

Fairchance—First National Bank; A. B. 
Hutchinson, Pres., in place of W. E. 
Moore; M. A. McCormick, Vice-Pres., 
in place of J. W. Byers. 

Homestead—Homestead Savings Bank 
and Trust Co.; Geo. M. Kall, Pres., 
deceased. 

Johnstown—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Chas. Griffith, Pres., in place of C. F. 
Kress; T. E. Murphy, Vice-Pres., in 
place of C. Griffith. 

Mars—Mars National Bank; Wm. Fow- 
ler, Vice-Pres., in place of J. E. Hos- 
ack. 

Miffintown—Juniata Valley Bank; Wm. 
C. Pomeroy, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
New Freedom—First National Bank; E. 

Krout, Asst. Cashier. 
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Northumberland. —Northumberland Na- 
tional Bank; C. M. Howell, Vice-Pres. 

Philadelphia—Safety Banking and Trust 
Co.; J. F. Harris, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 
—Central National Bank; A. H. Jones, 
Second Asst. Cashier.—Western Na- 
tional Bank; Geo. E. Shaw, Pres., pro 
tem, in place of C. M. Weygandt, de- 
ceased. 

Richland—Richland National 
M. Focht, Vice-Pres. 

Scenery Hill—First National Bank; C. 
Swagler, Vice-Pres., in place of F. I. 
Patterson; S. W. Rogers, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Smithton—First National 
Rhoades, Asst. Cashier. 

South Fork—First National Bank; W. I. 
Stineman, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
Plummer; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
B. W. Harding. 

Spangler—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of J. W. Hile. 

Sykesville — First National Bank; O. 
L. Howard, Cashier, in place of F. S. 
Maize. 

Trafford City—First National Bank; W. 
A. Miller, Vice-Pres., in place of H. 
L. Greer. 

Wampum—First National Bank; C. C. 
Johnston, Cashier, in place of W. H. 
Grove; H. E. Marshall, Asst. Cashier. 

West Middlesex—First National Bank; 
J. E. Davidson, Pres., in place of T. 
A. Walker. 

Youngsville—First National Bank; W. 
McGrew, Vice-Pres.; C. Mead, Asst. 
Cashier. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence—Union ‘Trust Co.; A. G. 
Loomis, Vice-Pres. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Bennettsville—Planters’ National Bank; 
B. E. Moore, Vice-Pres., in place of 
A. §S. Manning; G. W. Freeman, 
Cashier, in place of W. C. Adams; J. 
W. Thomas, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of H. R. Fletcher. 

Blacksburg—Bank of Blacksburg; D. A. 
Morrow, Asst. Cashier, resigned. 

Bowman—Bank of Bowman; C. Myers, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Charleston—Charleston Clearing House; 
W. E. McDowell, Pres.; W. G. Har- 
vey, Vice-Pres., in place of W. H. 
Worley.—Dime Savings ssank; capital 
increased to $60,000. 

Norway—Bank of Norway; R. J. Mc- 
Corrigan, Cashier, in place of D. H. 
Wolff. 

Spartanburg—American National Bank; 
H. A. Ligon, Pres., in place of J. H. 
Sloan; S. T. McCravy, Vice-Pres., in 
place of H. A. Ligon; C. E. Epton, 
Cashier, in place of Jos. Norwood. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Arlington—First National Bank; A. 
Royhl, Vice-Pres., in place of Chas. 
Whitney. 

Belle Fourche—First National Bank; 
Thos. H. Gay, Pres., in place of T. J. 
Steele; Wm. Fried, Vice-Pres., in 
place of T. H. Gay. 

Bridgewater—First National Bank; C. 
B. Punteney, Vice-Pres., in place of 
E. L. Abel; E. M. Ulipf, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Chamberlain—Brule National Bank; H. 
R. Dennis, Pres. 

Colman—First National Bank; R. J. 
Dunlap, Vice-Pres., in place of H. 
Robertson. 


Groton—Brown Co. Banking Co.; Ar- 
nold Ringger, Vice-Pres. 

Howard—First National Bank; K. O. 
Strand, Cashier, in place of D. A. 
McCullough. 

Hudson—First National Bank; S. F. 
Hoffmann, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
F. A. Edgar. 

Milbank—Farmers’ Bank; J. C. Elliott, 
Vice-Pres.; C. E. Mills, Cashier. 

Redfield — German-American National 
Bank; C. C. Harmon, Asst. Cashier. 


White Rock—First National Bank; C. P. 
Johnson, Cashier, in place of H. O. 
Powell; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
Cc. P. Johnson. 


TENNESSEE. 


Bells—Bank of Crockett; Geo. N. Conat- 
zar, Cashier; R. W. Fleming, Jr., 
Asst. Cashier. 

Chattanooga—American National Bank; 
no Vice-Pres., in place of J. C. Guild. 

Fayetteville—Elk National Bank; Jno. 
H. Rees, Pres., in place of H. C. Har- 
ris; H. E. Dryden, Asst. Cashier. 

Memphis—First National Bank; J. A. 
Omberg, Pres., in place of C. W. 
Schulte, deceased. 

Palmersv ille—Bank of Palmersville; 
Chester Rawls, Cashier in place of W. 
T. Killebrew, resigned. 

Tracy City—First National Bank; M. 
Marugg, Pres., in place of F. B. Mar- 
tin. 


TEXAS. 


Alvord—Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; J. B. Thomas, Second 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. J. Leach; 
S. M. Ward, Asst. Cashier. 

Atlanta—Atlanta National Bank; R. J. 
Daniel, Vice-Pres.; C. H. Miles, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Aubrey—First National Bank; F. F. 
Hill, Vice-Pres. 


Bartlett—Bartlett National Bank; W. T. 
Cox, Vice-Pres., in place of A. P. 
Clark, Sr. 

Bay City—Bay City National Bank; J. 
E. Fowler, Cashier, in place of J. P. 
Keller. 

Beaumont—Gulf National Bank; P. B. 
Doty, Cashier, in place of J. L. Cun- 
ningham;. T. L. Coplin. First Asst. 
Cashier, in place of P. B. Doty. 

Benjamin—First National Bank; C. H. 
Burnett, Asst. Cashier. 

Big Springs—West Texas National 
Bank; G. L. Brown, Pres., in place of 
W. P. Edwards; W. P. Edwards, 
Vice-Pres., in place of S. W. Moore. 

Breckenridge—First National Bank; 
Claud McCauley, Vice-Pres., in place 
of J. W. Ward; J. W. Ward, Cashier, 
in place of Claud McCauley. 

Childress—City National Bank; J. H. 
Cristler, Pres., in place of R. L. Elli- 
son; S. P. Britt, Vice-Pres., in place 
of J. H. Cristler. 

Comanche—First National Bank; A. T. 
Snoddy, Cashier, in place of Ned Hol- 
man; L. Hamilton, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of O. L. Hamilton. 

Daingerfield—Citizens’ National Bank; 
M. W. McDonald, First Vice-Pres., in 
place of T. H. Leeves; O. C. Panns, 
Second Vice-Pres., in place of W. J. 
McInnes. 

Dalhart—First National Bank; W. T. 
Wheatley, Cashier. 

Dallas—Gaston National Bank; R. C. 
Ayres, Vice-Pres.; J. H. Ardrey, 
Cashier, in place of R. C. Ayres; Geo. 
H. Bird, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
J. H. Ardrey. 

De Leon—Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; Wm. M. Manchester, 
Second Vice-Pres., in place of C. R. 
Carruth; W. E. Lowe, Cashier, in 
place of W. S. Whaley. 

Del Rio—Del Rio National Bank; F. E. 
Gillett, Cashier, in place of L. J. 
Dodson; W. R. Wheeler, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of F. E. Gillett. 

Devine—Adams National Bank; C. M. 
Thompson, Pres.; T. C. Frost, Vice- 
Pres., in place of C. M. Thompson; 
Geo. T. Briscoe, Vice-Pres. 

Dickens—First National Bank; H. P. 
Cole, Pres., in place of R .D. Shields. 
Cole, Pres., in place of R. D. Shields. 

Dodd City—First National Bank; W. C. 
McGee, Cashier, in place of A. W. 
Wilson; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
W. C. McGee. 

El Paso—City National Bank; H. M. 
Andreas, Asst. Cashier. 

Ennis—Citizens’ National Bank; T. N. 
Templeton, Vice-Pres.; J. W. Weath- 
erford, Asst. Cashier. 

Fairfield—W. E. Richards; J. M. Tullis, 
Asst. Cashier. 
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Floydada—First National Bank; W. W. 
Nelson, Cashier, in place of J. B. 
Posey. 

Fort Worth—Western National Bank; J. 
M. Shelton, Vice-Pres. 

Franklin—First National Bank; R. M. 
Duffey, Vice-Pres., in place of T. T. 
Easter; D. J. Mank, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of R. M. Duffey. 

Garland—National Bank of Garland; W. 
D. McCallum, Asst. Cashier. 

Goree—First National Bank; W. W. 
Coffman, First Vice-Pres., in place 
of W. J. Blount: N. W. Newsom, 
Second Vice-Pres. 

Gorman—First National 
Waldrop, Second Asst. Cashier. 

Granbury—City National Bank; S. C. 
Colvin, Vice-Pres., in place of W. B. 
Daniel. 

Grandview—First National Bank; Dan 
E. Lydick, Second Vice-Pres.; no 
Cashier in place of Dan E. Lydick; 
Jake Nelson, Asst. Cashier. 

Greenville—Commercial National Bank; 
E. W. Harrison, Vice-Pres., in place 
of T. F. Shelton. 

Henderson—First National Bank; J. E. 
Hightower, Vice-Pres.; E. F. Crim, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of F. D. Obe- 
thier. 

Hereford—Western National Bank; F. 
B. Fuller, Cashier, in place of R. W. 
Davis. 

Holland—First National Bank; J. P. 
Murrah, Pres., in place of L. B. Me- 
whinney; L. B. Mewhinney, Cashier, 
in place of R. H. Underwood. 
National Bank; 

Asst. Cashier, in 
place of W. E. Hertford.—National 
City Bank; L. Davidson, Vice-Pres., 
in place of J. N. Miller.—Texas Sav- 
ings Bank; M. E. Foster, Second Vice- 
Pres.; E. R. Johnson, Cashier. 

Knox City—First National Bank; G. R. 
Couch, Pres., in place of R. W. War- 
ren; F. A. Doss. Vice-Pres., in place 
of W. M. Sandijer; C. A. Benedict, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of W. B. Lee. 

Lewisville—First National Bank; T. L. 
Fogg, Asst. Cashier, in place of Jas. 
Hayes, Jr. 

Llano—Home_ National 
Stucken, Vice-Pres., 
Mueller; E. Parkhill, Asst. Cashier. 

Lubbock—Citizens’ National Bank; A. 
G. Hunt, Cashier, in place of W. L. 
Baird. 

Manor—Farmers’ National Bank; A. K. 
Anderson, Pres., in place of Jno. E. 
Hill; Jno. E. Hill, Vice-Pres., in place 
of A. K. Anderson; N. K. Freeman, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; Ruth 


Houston—Commercial 
P. J. Evershade, 


Bank; A. V. 
in place of Gus 


Mart—Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; F. M. Wilson, Vice-Pres., in 
place of P. W. Wheelis. 
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Midland—Midland National Bank; S. W. 
Estes, Vice-Pres.; T. F. Smalling, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Mineola—First National 
B. Cate, Vice-Pres. 

Morgan—First National 
Cate, Vice-Pres. 

Mount Vernon—First National Bank; 
Jno. Majors and Morris Fleming, Asst. 
Cashiers. 

Munday—Citizens’ National Bank; R. S. 
Ragsdale, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
J. T. Yeargin. 

Naples—Morris County National Bank; 
J. O. Butler, Asst. Cashier. 

New Ulm—New Ulm State Bank; W. 
A. Matthaei, Vice-Pres. 

Odessa—Citizens’ National Bank; Geo. 
B. Black, Asst. Cashier. 

Osceola—First State Bank; R. P. Ed- 
rington, Pres.; H. H. Simmons, Vice- 
Pres. 

Palacios—Palacios State 
Williams, Asst. Cashier. 

Palestine—First National Bank; L. 
Gooch, Pres., in place of A. R. How- 
ard; W. M. Ash, Cashier, in place of 
L. Gooch; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
E. S. Kane.—Palestine National Bank; 
J. E. Angly, Cashier, in place of V. F. 
Dubose. 

Paris—First National Bank; H. D. Mc- 
Donald, Vice-Pres.; Jno. S. Baker, 
Cashier, in place of J. F. McReynolds; 
Jno. A. Monroe, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of W. R. Wood. 

Rising Star—First National Bank; D. 
M. Jacobs, Pres., in place of Wm. 
Bohning; Wm. Bohning, Vice-Pres., 
in place of D. M. Jacobs. 

Rockwall—Farmers’ National Bank; H. 
H. Walker, Pres., in place of M. L. 
Halford; J. R. Lofland, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. R. Dumas. 

Rosebud—First National 
Jenson, Cashier. 

Sa'binal—Sabinal National Bank; R. R. 
Kennedy, Pres., in place of L. M. 
Peters; R. J. Davenport, Cashier, in 
place of M. Swift. 

San Angelo—Western National Bank; J. 
W. Johnson, Pres., in place of F. 
Tankersley; L. L. Farr, Vice-Pres., 
in place of J. W. Johnson. 

San Antonio—Alamo National Bank; J. 
N. Brown, Pres., in place of C. Hugo; 
E. Steves, Vice-Pres., in place of E. 
Chamberlain; Otto Meerscheidt, Cash- 
ier, in place of J. N. Brown.—City 
National Bank; A. H. Piper, Cashier, 
in place of A. De Zavala. 
Santo—First National Bank; Jno. D. 
Dyer, Cashier, in place of E. M. Stone; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of Jno. D. 
Dyer. 

Savoy—First National Bank; E. T. 
Cook, Pres., in place of N. D. Hamp- 


Bank; Carrie 


Bank; R. G. 


Bank; J. A. 


Bank; J. E. 
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ton; W. P. Carter, Vice-Pres., in place 
of S. D. Simpson; J. B. King, Cashier, 
in place of E. T. Cook. 


Sequin—First National Bank; H. R. 
Gohmert, Cashier, in place of R. W. 
Enck; Chas. C. Dibrell, Asst. Cashier. 


Seymour—Farmers’ National Bank; W. 
T. Britton, Cashier, in place of R. E. 
Fowlkes; S. I. Edwards, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of W. T. Britton. 


Smithville—First National Bank; A. T. 
Wilkes, Asst. Cashier, in place of E. 
C. Williams. 

Stephenville—Cage & Crow; B. Cage, 

Second Vice-Pres.; Jno. Cage, Asst. 

Cashier.—-Farmers’ National Bank; 

Jno. M. Frey, Cashier, in place of W. 

A. Hyatt. 


Stratford—First National Bank; F. 
Watson, Pres., in place of T. M. Mc- 
Crory; F. W. Burger, Cashier, in place 
of T. J. Page. 


Teague—First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of M. Sweeney. 


Terrell—First State Bank; E. H. Ar- 
cher, Asst. Cashier, resigned. 


Texarkana—City National Bank; J. L. 
Penix, Cashier, in place of R. R. R. 
Cook; E. L. King, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of J. L. Penix.—Texarkana Na- 
tional Bank; J. A. Pondrom, Vice- 
Pres. 


Throckmorton—First National Bank; W. 
R. King, Cashier, in place of B. T. 
Reynolds. 


National Bank; J. H. 


Cashier. 


Tioga—First 
Hulme, Asst. 


Tyler—Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; T. B. Ramey, Vice-Pres., 
in place of Louis Lipsitz. 


Venus—Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; C. L. Barker, Vice-Pres.., 
in place of C. D. Donoho; D. W. Bur- 
leson, Cashier in place of C. L. Bar- 
ker.—First National Bank; W. A. 
Martin, Vice-Pres., in place of D. F. 
Griggs. 

Walnut Springs—First National Bank; 
J. P. Head, Vice-Pres., in place of C. 
E. Durham; R. N. Carlton, Vice-Pres.; 
O. B. Chambers, Asst. Cashier. 


Whitesboro—First National Bank; J. M. 
Buchanan, Vice-Pres. 


UTAH. 


and 
Utah 


Lehigh City—Lehigh Commercial 
Savings Bank; succeeded -by 
Banking Co. 


Salt Lake City—Utah National Bank; 
W. E. Adams and Thos. R. Cutler, 
Vice-Pres., in place of C. W. Nibley 
and W. H. Smart. 
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VERMONT. 


Barre—People’s National Bank; F. A. 
Hanson, Asst, Cashier. 

Burlington—Burlington Trust Co.; Pres., 
B. B. Smalley; Vice-Pres., H. L. 
Ward; Treas., F. W. Elliott. 

Montpelier—First National Bank; F. M. 
Corry, Pres., in place of F. E. Smith, 
deceased; F. A. Dwinell, Vice-Pres., 
in place of F. M. Corry. 


VIRGINIA. 


Amelia—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
M. Jefferson, Cashier, in place of J. 
T. Davenport. 

Chincoteaque Island—Banking Co. of J. 
L. Dirickson, Jr.; D. Jeffries, Cashier. 


East Radford—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; H. B. Howe, Vice-Pres. 

Hallwood—Hallwood National Bank; 
Frank Fletcher, Second Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. A. Hall, deceased. 

Lexington—People’s National Bank; E. 
A. Moore, Pres., in place of J. W. 
McClung; J. W. McClung, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Marion—Marion National Bank; W. L. 
Lincoln, Pres., in place of G. W. Rich- 
ardson; B. H. Baylor, Vice-Pres., in 
place of W. F. Culbert; J. G. Fry, 
Cashier, in place of O. L. Williams. 

Norfolk—Bank of Norfolk; F. T. Clark, 
Pres., in place of M. L. Eure.—Mer- 
chants and Mechanics’ Savings Bank; 
W. C. Cobb, Vice-Pres., in place of 
D. F. Donovan, deceased—Traders and 
Truckers’ Bank; J. G. Riddick and G. 
N. Whitehurst. 

Waynesboro—First National Bank; R. 
G. Vance, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
G. Ellison; R. G. Vance, Cashier. 


WASHINGTON. 

Blaine—Bank of Blaine; title changed 
to State Bank of Blaine. 

Dayton—Dayton National Bank; J. A. 
Hubbard, Pres., in place of W. A. 
Maxwell; F. A. Master, Cashier in 
place of D. W. Davis. 

Friday Harbor—San Juan Co. Bank; G. 
C. Gould, Pres.; C. M. Tucker, Vice- 
Pres.; V. E. Sargent, Cashier. 

Seattle—Northern Securities and Trust 
Co.; title changed to Northern Bank 
and Trust Co. 

Spokane—Spokane Clearing House As- 
sociation; D. W. Twohy, Pres.; R. D. 
Miller, Vice-Pres.; W. D. Vincent, 
Sec’y and Mngr.—Spokane Co. Sav- 
ings Bank; O. A. Johnson, Vice-Pres. 

Sunnyside—First National Bank; E. E. 
Ferson, Vice-Pres.—Sunnyside Bank; 
capital increased to $50,000. 
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Wonatchee—Columbia Valley Bank; 


capital increased to $100,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Beckley—First National Bank; L. H. 


Davis, Asst. Cashier. 

Bluefield—American National Bank; E. 
A. Williams, Vice-Pres., 
Cc. R. Nutt; J. L. Harne, Cashier, in 
place of E. A. Williams. 

Charlestown—National Citizens’ Bank; 
B. D. Gibson, Pres., in place of L. D. 
Getzendanner; Gerald D. Moore, Cash- 
ier, in place of J. F. Turner. 

Fayetteville—Fayette County National 
Bank; Jno. M. Miller, Cashier, in place 
of J. S. Hill. 

Harrisville—First National Bank; A. O. 
Wilson, Pres., in place of A. Smith; 
J. B. Westfall, Cashier, in place of 
A. J. Wilson; E. H. Brake, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Hendricks—First National Bank; T. W. 
Raine, Pres., in place of B. W. Jen- 
nings. 

Madison—Madison National Bank; J. M. 
Hopkins, Vice-Pres., in place of E. D. 
Stollings; S. E. Bradley, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Monongah—First National Bank; C. 
Currey, Pres., in place of H. W. Sho- 
walter; Frank Neely, Vice-Pres., in 
place of C. Currey. 

Richwood—First National Bank; R. N. 
Wallace, Asst. Cashier. 

WISCONSIN. 

Argyle—Bank of Argyle; F. A. Wad- 
dington, Vice-Pres.; L. Waddington, 
Cashier; O. Paulson, Asst. Cashier. 

Dallas+Bank of Dallas; D. A. Russell, 
Vice-Pres. 

Dodgeville—First National Bank; Edw. 
L. Reese, Vice-Pres. 

Grantsburg—First National Bank; M. 
Griswold, Vice-Pres., in place of Ole 
Erickson. 

Iron River—Iron River Bank; M. Hes- 
sey, Vice-Pres.; G. L. Pettingill, 
Cashier. 

LaCrosse—Batavian 
Hirshheimer, Vice-Pres., 
S. Y. Hyde. 

Ladysmith—Ladysmith 
J. W. Fritz, Vice-Pres., 
J. L. Jorgenson. 

Lancaster—First National Bank; C. H. 
Basford, Asst. Cashier. 

Marinette—Farmers and 
Bank; Louis A. McAlpine, 
in place of O. P. Osthelder. 

Menasha—Bank of Menasha; W. P. 
Hewett, Pres., deceased. 


National Bank; A. 
in place of 


National Bank; 
in place of 


Merchants’ 
Cashier, 


in place of © 
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Oshkosh—Old National Bank; L. Schri- 
ber, Cashier, in place of C. Schriber. 

Rib Lake—First National Bank; C. 
Getchel, Asst. Cashier. 
Rio—Rio State Bank; C. D. Gates, 
Pres.; H. R. Tongen, Asst. Cashier. 
Sheboygan—Citizens’ State Bank; C. B. 
Freyberg, Vice-Pres. 

Viola—State Bank; E. B. Bender, Vice- 
Pres. 

Weyauwega—First National 
Kosanke, Vice-Pres. 

Withee—State Bank; C. M. Hall, Vice- 
Pres. 


Bank; E. 


WYOMING. 


Cody—First National Bank; H. P. Ar- 
nold, Pres., in place of Jno. Winter- 
ling; Geo. T. Beck, Vice-Pres., in 
place of H. P. Arnold. 

Douglas—Douglas National Bank; R. L. 
Swan, Asst. Cashier. 

Newcastle—First National Bank; I. C. 
Newlin, Asst. Cashier. 

Shoshoni—First National Bank; Wm. 
Madden, Vice-Pres., in place of J. K. 
Moore; M. R. McFarland, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of W. F. Parker.—Wind 
River National Bank; H. J. Shaad, 
Cashier, in place of H. G. Hay, Jr.; 
H. G. Hay, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

Worland—First National Bank; I. E. 
Jones, Pres., in place of T. A. Renner; 
H. B. Gates, Cashier, in place of I. E. 
Jones. 


CANADA. 


ALBERTA. 


Edmonton—Dominion Bank; E. C. Bow- 
ker, Mnegr. 

Leduc—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; J. 
H. McLean, Mnegr. 


MANITOBA. 


Brandon—Dominion Bank; J. M. McIn- 
tosh, Mngr. 

Russell—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 
I. R. Shaneman, Mngr. 

Winnipeg—Eastern Townships Bank; A. 
F. D. MacGachen, Pres.; W. L. Ball, 
Treas. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Bathurst—Royal Bank of Canada; J. M. 
Aitken, Mnegr. 


Chatham—Bank of Montreal; Wm. Dick, 


Mner. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


Glace Bay—Union Bank of Halifax; J. 
W. Ryan, Mner. 

Halifax—Bank of Nova Scotia; 
increased to $3,000,000. 


capital 
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Louisburg—Royal Bank of Canada; C. 


C. Fleming, Mner. 
ONTARIO. 


Belleville—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 
Wm. Hamilton, Mngr., deceased. 
Brampton—Sovereign Bank of Canada; 
G. MacIntyre, Mnegr. 
Bridgeburg—Traders’ 
J. A. Walker, Mngr. 
Copper Cliff—Bank of 
Lambo, Mnegr. 

Embro—tTraders’ Bank of Canada; J. A. 
Walker, Mnegr. 

Erin—Union Bank of Canada; 
B. Billingsley, Mnegr. 

Guelph—Metropolitan Bank; A. E. Mel- 
lich, Mnegr. 

Hamilton—Traders’ Bank of Canada; A. 
B. Ord, Mngr. 

Ingersoll—Traders’ Bank of Canada; E. 
O. S. Strange, Mngr. 

Kingston—Bank of Montreal; A. J. 
Macdonell, Mngr. 

Maple—Sterling Bank of Canada; C. F. 
Millar, Mngr. 

Markham—Standard Bank 
H. S. Adam, Mnegr. 

Midland—Bank of, British North Amer- 
ica; R. A. Robinson, Mngr. 

Mt. Brydges—Union -Bank -of 
A. U. Bailey, Mnegr. 


Bank of Canada; 


Toronto; L. 


Charles 


of Canada; 


Canada; 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Omemee—Bank of Toronto; J. B. L 
Grout, Mngr. 

Sturgeon Falls—Quebec Bank; R. L. Y. 
Jones, Mngr.—Traders’ Bank of Can- 


ada; H. C. Anderson, Mngr. 
QUEBEC. 


Aylmer (East)—Crown Bank of Canada; 
Norman Fraser, Mnegr. 

Lachine Jacques—Merchants’ Bank of 
Canada; N. J. MacGowan, Mnegr. 

Montreal—Bank of Montreal; J. Mor- 
ris, Mngr.—Montreal City Dist. and 
Savings Bank; J. A. Ouimet, Pres., in 
place of W. H. Hingston, deceased; 
M. Burke, Vice-Pres. 

Stanbridge—Sovereign Bank of Canada; 
Geo. G. Bullard, Mngr. 

St. Evariste—La Banque Nationale; B. 
Lefelus, Mngr. 

St. Hyacinthe—Banque d’Hochelaga; W. 
A. Moreau. 

St. Jacques—Banque 
N. Gill, Mngr. 

St. Paul—Royal 
Garneau, Mngr. 

Sutton—Sovereign Bank of Canada; E. 
A. Jenne, Mngr., in place of M. L. 
Whitcomb. 

Waterloo—Sovereign Bank of Canada; 
Chas. W. Gilmour, Mngr. 


d’Hochelaga; L. 


Bank of Canada; P. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ALABAMA. 
Talladega—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, February 19, 1907. 
Demopolis—First National Bank; in vol- 


untary liquidation, March 9, 1907. 


FLORIDA. 


Ocala—Central National Bank; in vol- 


untary liquidation. 
MAINE. 


Madison—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation February 28, 1907. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


National Bank; in 
February 15, 


Boston—Freemans 
voluntary liquidation, 
1907. 


NEW YORK. 
New York—Irving National Bank; in 


voluntary liquidation, March 1, 1907. 
—Northern National Bank; in volun- 


12, 1907.— 
voluntary 


tary liquidation, March 

Astor National Bank; in 

liquidation, March 16, 1907. 
OHIO. 


Warren—New National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, February 19, 1907. 


OREGON. 
Brownsville—Hume & Co. 
TEXAS. 


National Bank; 
February 5. 


Sherman—Grayson Co. 
in voluntary liquidation, 
Tolar—First National Bank; in 
tary liquidation, January 16, 


Cuero—First National Bank; in 
tary liquidation, February 28, 


volun- 
1907. 

volun- 

1907. 


CANADA. 
MANITOBA. 


Shoal Lake—Merchants’ Bank of Can- 


ada. 





